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Peruaps the first impression derived from a perusal of George 
MacDonald’s writings is that of their originality ; but along 
with this impression comes another which might be thought to 
be inconsistent with it, namely, that the mind of their author 
has been the subject of many and varied influences, and that 
the originality by which it is now distinguished folds up in its 
embrace a host of derivative elements. No inconsistency is 
necessarily implied; for one originality is not as another 
originality. There is an originality of the rock in the sea, 
and an originality of the cultured garden; an originality, 
rugged and bare, with footing only for a little company of sea- 
birds, and no music save that of the spray and the gale, and the 
long roll of ocean in chasm and cave; and an originality of 
waving blooms and clustered fruits and softly swelling foliage, 
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to which has gone much digging, trenching, casting of seed, 
runing, training, watering, but which attests itself in an 
indestructible something, revealed alike in fruit and flower, 
in leaf and petal, derived from the natural quality of the soil. 
George MacDonald’s literary originality is of the latter kind. 
He has had many soul-gardeners, and seeds from provinces 
widely remote from each other have lodged in his mind. In 
one volume, or in one page of a volume, we are reminded of 
the legendary tale (mdéhrchen) which plays so important a part 
in the literature of the Germans; the legendary tale of enchant- 
ment and mystery, of wizards, fays, and moonlit grottoes, in 
which the imagination of a race born and bred in woods, an 
imagination sombre, wayward, delighting in the vast, the awful, 
the mysterious, arraying itself in clouds and forest-glooms, 
yet with intense sun-bursts of passion and enthusiasm breaking 
through, has found congenial employment. It was said by a 
skilled critic, that Tieck, very eminent in this department, 
would have been proud to have written MacDonald’s Phantastes. 
We have no doubt of it; and he would have had cause: for if 
we may found an opinion on a limited acquaintance with the 
writings of Tieck, he was capable of nothing that would bear 
comparison with the work of MacDonald. In another volume, 
or in another page of the same volume, we are haunted with 
reminiscences—strangely blended—of Spenser and Novalis, the 
allegorical painting of the one brooded over by the spirit of 
mystical devoutness which breathes in the visions of the other. 
Then we leave dream and allegory behind, and Jean Paul seems 
to be our companion as we behold an exultant sympathy stream- 
ing out upon the visible world of man and of nature, scattering 
the dewdrops of fancy upon sward and branch, flashing into 
the eyes of child and old man, rejoicing in the beauty of the 
world, laughing and clapping its hands till rock and valley ring. 
Anon, a stiller, deeper influence breathes around; we are aware 
of a meditative, earnest, venerable presence ; a white, calm brow 
and very thoughtful eye, and priest-like hands lifted up to bless 
the world in the name of the Lord, and mouth uttermg mar- 
vellous things, hard to understand, respecting the sympathy of 
man with the spirit of nature, and the life that is in stars, and 
hills, and primroses. ‘To our lip rises the name of Wordsworth. 
Nor are thus indicated more than a few of the influences which 
have acted upon the mind of George MacDonald. Among the 
older masters, Shakespeare, Dante, Bacon, and Milton have left 
most visibly the impress of their power upon him; and among 
the writers of his own day, old enough to stand to him in the 
relation of preceptors, a specially direct and vigorous influence 
has been exerted by Mr. Maurice, an influence potent in 
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shaping his opinions, and in suggesting those ideas which play 
a principal part in his system and habit of thought. But 
beneath these complex and multitudinous influences, the strong 
personality of MacDonald not only makes itself felt, but asserts 
its supremacy. He reflects and represents; but whatever he 
receives from his time, or from past times, becomes his own. 
The flame of his genius fuses into a vivid unity all the posses- 
sions of his mind. There is not one of the men we have named 
touching whom it would not be incorrect to say that George 
MacDonald is his pupil and disciple. But this personality is 
an ultimate fact, and, like other ultimate facts, it admits not 
of exact description ; it is the indefinable something which is 
the secret of the individual nature; and if we catch a glimpse 
or two of it as we proceed, we shall do well. 

There can be no doubt, for one thing, that in the original 
outfit and capital on which George MacDonald has traded, the 
contribution made by his Scottish birthplace and training was 
considerable. It were easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
Scottish element in his moral and intellectual composition; but 
it is unquestionably one organic element; and he has already 
given to the world delineations of Scottish scenery, and of 
Scottish life and manners, more remarkable than any which 
have appeared since the time of Scott. Whatever the excel- 
lences or the defects of these, they have a character of their 
own ; a character unmistakably and profoundly Scottish, and 
yet so strongly distinguished from that of the Scottish deli- 
neations of Sir Waiter, that they might seem to belong toa 
ditferent country. We may, indeed, remark in passing, that an 
interesting illustration of the richness of human nature, viewed 
as the subject-matter of art, and of the opulence of material for 
scenical description possessed by even a little bit of God’s world, 
is afforded in the fact that Scotland, after Burns had sung and 
Scott had written, presented fresh fields and pastures new to the 
genius of MacDonald. All countries rich in river, hill, and 
seaboard, with climate advantageous to health, and soil fitted 
either for vineyards or for cornfields, have produced a form of 
existence favourable to artistic representation—a vivid, hearty, 
melodious, mirthful, earnest life,—and poets able to set the 
picture of that life to music. So it was in Greece; so in 
Palestine ; so it has been in Scotland: but it is an astonishing 
thing to say of any country and of any people, that the materials 
they present for artistic delineation were not exhausted by two 
such writers as Robert Burns and Walter Scott. We do not 
affirm that George MacDonald has as yet earned a right to be 
named with these; he is not old as an author, and his genius, 
much as it has already done, has not, unless we are much 
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mistaken, achieved its masterpiece; he has not the broad 
flashing humour of Burns, or his mighty stroke in satire, or 
his command over the fire-fountains of passion; nor has he 
shown a power of characterization comparable with that of 
Scott; but it is true, nevertheless, that he has entered a pro- 
vince of Scottish character and manners into which Scott never 
ventured, and into which Burns cast, at most, a few hasty 
glances. 

All that is most picturesque and racy in Scotland and Scotch- 
men—all that lies on the surface or near the surface—was 
rendered by Scott. Few of the main types of the national 
character escaped him. Burns struck a deeper note in the pas- 
sionate tenderness of his best lyrics, which seem to come from 
‘the heart within the heart’ of Scotland ; and his ‘ Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night’ is a faithful, unadorned, most expressive and impres- 
sive piece of historical painting from that region of domestic life 
in which the religion of Scotland has played so benign a part. 
But neither in Scott nor in Burns do we meet with any delinea- 
tion of the religion of Scotland, as it frequently displays itself 
in individual natures of thoughtfulness and emotional depth. 
That religion is none the less characteristically Scottish for the 
circumstance that it may present itself as a reaction against, 
or in the way of reflection and comment upon, the especial 
type of theology which is embodied in the formularies of the 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland. Such is the religion which 
is portrayed by George MacDonald in David Elginbrod and 
other characters in his works, and it is portrayed with skill, 
felicity and precision. 

David Elginbrod’s version of Christianity admits of brief and 
definite statement. In the Bible, in the world, in time, in 
eternity, he will see nothing but the expansion or the interpre- 
tation of the sentence, ‘God is Love.’ We have the key to 
his whole creed in the few following words of conversation 
between him and Hugh Sutherland, a young student with 
whom he is on terms of close friendship :— 


‘But (says Sutherland) you seem to me to make out that God is 
nothing but love !’ 

‘ Ay, naething but love. What for no ?’ 

‘ Because we are told He is just.’ 

‘Would He be lang just if He didna lo’e us ?” 

‘But does He not punish sin 1’ 

‘Would it be any kindness not to punish sin? Not to use a’ 
means to pit awa’ the ae ill thing frae us} Whatever may be meant 
by the place o’ meesery, depen’ upo’t, Mr. Sutherlan’, it’s only anither 
form o’ love, love shinin’ through the fogs o’ ill, an’ sae gart leuk 
(made to look) something verra different thereby. Man, raither nor 
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see my Maggy [his only daughter]—an’ ye’ll no doot ‘at I lo’e her— 
raither nor see my Maggy do an ill thing, I’d see her lyin’ deid at my 
feet. But supposin’ the ill thing ance dune, it’s no at my feet I wad 
lay her, but upo’ my heart, wi’ my auld arms aboot her, to haud the 
furthur ill aff o’ her. An’ shall mortal man be more just than God ? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker? O my God! My God !” 


This expression of boundless trust in the love of God, with 
resolute acceptance of evil as the shadow which gives complete- 
ness to the victory of light, is accurately descriptive of the 
intellectual groundwork on which many a devout Scotchman of 
the present day has learned to base his religion; but Mac- 
Donald’s knowledge of his countrymen is brought out, not 
merely in the statement of David Elginbrod’s faith, but also 
in the account given of the relation in which his peculiar faith 
places him to his Calvinistic neighbours. There is considerable 
interest in this matter, and it is worth inquiring into for a few 
moments. 

An Englishman, turning to the Confession of Faith, the 
principal formulary of all Presbyterian churches, and reading 
the chapter ‘of God’s eternal decree,’ concludes that the relatior 
in question can be none other than that of irreconcilable oppo: 
sition and frank hostility. ‘ By the decree of God,’ we read in 
that chapter, ‘for the manifestation of His glory, some men 
‘ and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
‘ foreordained to everlasting death. These angels and men, 
‘thus predestinated and foreordained, are particularly and 
“unchangeably designed; and their number is so certain and 
‘definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished.’ 
Everlasting death, as we learn in a subsequent chapter, includes 
‘all miseries spiritual, temporal, and eternal.’ Yet David 
Elginbrod, though making no mystery of his belief in universal 
redemption, and even in universal ultimate salvation, is deemed 
sufficiently orthodox by those about him to be asked to become 
an elder of the congregation ; and, though he declines to go this 
length, he continues to worship in his parish church, and puts 
himself in no attitude of antagonism to his wife Janet and 
other strait-laced Calvinists. 


‘T’ll tell ye what it is, Mr. Sutherlan’,—thus he explains his position 
—‘the minister's a’ richt in himsel’ an’ sae’s my Janet here, an’ 
mony mair ; an’ aiblins( perhaps) there’s a kin’ o trowth in a’ ’at they 
say; but this is my quarrel wi’ a’ thae words an’ words aw airgu- 
ments an’ seemilies as they ca’ them, an’ doctrines, an’ a’ that—they 
jist haud a puir body at airm’s lenth oot ower frae God himsel’, An’ 
they raise a mist an’ a stour a’ aboot Him, ’at the puir bairn canna 
see the Father Himsel’, stan’in’ wi’ His airms streekit (stretched) out 
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as wide’s the heavens, to tak’ the worn crater,—and the mair sinner, 
the mair welcome,—hame to His verra heart. Gin’ (i/) a body wad 
leave a’ that, an’ jist get fowk persuadit to speak a word or twa to God 


Him lane, the loss, in my opinyan, wad be uneo sma’, an’ the gain 
verra great.’ 


This is said with reference to the Calvinistic doctrine of im- 
puted righteousness, but its application to the theological views 
of David’s neighbours generally is neither doubtful nor difficult. 
David felt that practically his views and theirs came to much 
the same thing. So they would, in Scotland; so they would 
not, in England; and Mr. MacDonald shows a fine sense of 
the difference between Calvinism as apprehended in England 
and Calvinism as apprehended in Scotland, when he represents 
David Elginbrod as remaining tolerant and silent in respect to a 
system from which, as laid down in the Confession of Faith, he 
would vehemently dissent. An Englishman, reading what we 
have quoted from the Confession, infers from the words, or 
rather understands them actually to say, that the tidings of 
salvation through Christ Jesus are not to be proclaimed freely 
and promiscuously to mankind. If only a definite and unchange- 
able number can be saved, is it not, he asks, mere mockery to 
ery out, ‘ Whosoever will, let him come and drink of the water 
‘of life freely ?? The Scotchman is probably not less logical than 
the Englishman, but he is more reflective; and, pausing for a 
moment before he replies, he decides that neither mockery nor 
mendacity is necessarily involved in the position. In the first 
place, the preacher does not ‘now whom God has chosen, and he 
has not the slightest ground for presuming that any man, woman, 
or child in his audience is not numbered with the blessed. In 
the second place, it was clearly stated by Calvin, and is insisted 
upon by the best Calvinistic theologians of Scotland, that in 
preaching the Gospel, regard is to be had to Scriptural example 
and to the latitude of Scriptural offers, without reference to what 
is called the decretive or secret will of God. Lastly, it will be 
found by all who think out the subject that, since the eternal 
destiny of God’s creatures is fixed and foreknown only in the sense 
in which all conceivable events, past, present, and future, are fixed 
and foreknown, there is no reason deducible from the strictest 
logical formula of Calvinism, why a man should not, without 
question asked, open his heart to Carist and accept salvation, 
which would not be equally valid to prevent him from sowing 
his field, or starting on a journey, or forming any resolution 
whatever. The practical result is that, in what is generally held 
to be the most Cualvinistic country in Europe, the form of 
preaching which an Englishman commonly understands b 
Calvinism, that is to say, the express limitation of the Gospel 
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offer to a few, is all but banished from the pulpit. The Chal- 
merses, Guthries, Cairds, Macleods, make offer of salvation in 
the name of Christ as freely, fully, cordially, as was ever done 
by John Wesley. It was this fact that was present to the 
mind of David Elginbrod; but only an author who had a 
nicely accurate acquaintance with modes of thought and feeling 
in Scotland would have represented it as familiar to his mind. 
No doubt the faith of Elginbrod goes farther than any Calvinist 
would go; he believes in universal salvation, though believing 
at the same time in the punishment of sin; but his faith in the 
ultimate salvation of ail does not disturb his tolerance of what 
is the vital and energetic side of Scotch Calvinism, namely, its 
insistence upon the sovereignty of God, and its free and earnest 
offers of salvation. 

For the rest, it must be admitted that David Elginbrod is 
to some extent an ideal and featureless portrait. He is an 
illumination in pure colours upon glass, rather than a living 
man. He wants bone. Set him beside Davie Deans, and the 
lack of rugged force in the characterization, as compared with 
that of Scott, cannot fail to be remarked. We do not see 
him enough in action, and what we have of his talk is too 
much in the way of set speeches. His prayers are exceedingly 
beautiful. One evening, when he had been gazing at the 
stars, his prayer at the family altar is this :— 


‘O Thou wha keeps the stars alicht, an’ our souls burnin’ wi’ a 
licht aboon that 0° the stars, grant that they may shine afore Thee as 
the stars for ever and ever. An’ as Thou hauds the stars burnin’ a’ 
the nicht, whan there’s no man to see, so haud Thou the light burnin’ 
in our souls, whan we see neither Thee nor it, but are buried in the 
grave o’ sleep and forgetfu’ness. Be Thou by us, even as a mother 
sits by the bedside o’ her ailin’ wean (child) a’ the long nicht ; only 
be Thou nearer to us, even in our verra souls, an’ watch ower the 
warl’ o’ dreams that they make for themsel’s. Grant that more an’ 
more thoughts o’ Thy thinking may come into our hearts day by day, 
till there shall be at last an open road atween Thee and us, an’ Thy 
angels may ascend and descend upon us, so that we may be in Thy 
heaven, e’en while we are upo’ thy earth. Amen,’ 


For at least two centuries the Calvinistie theology has played 
an important and a curiously interesting part in the moral and 
intellectual education of the Scotch. It was the opinion of 
Hugh Miller, one of the best of judges, that the influence of 
this theology in the pulpit and out of it has done more than 
aught else to give his countrymen that habit of cool and 
penetrating thought, that reflective sagacity and firmness of 
intellectual fibre, for which they are famed throughout the 
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world. The grand point in education, whether of child or 
adult, is to bring the faculties into energetic action ; and the 
species of mental activity to which Calvinism has prompted the 
Scotch is of no ignoble or trivial kind. Under various forms, 
in philosophy, in poetry, in mythological dream, in theological 
system, substantially one grand problem has pressed for solution 
upon the heart and brain of man. In the tents of Chaldean 
sheiks, beneath the starry heavens, before Job was born; in the 
great old schools of Greek philosophy ; in the night of Milton’s 
blindness, when the vision of earth had faded, that the vision 
of heaven might beam more bright; in the mason-lodge of 
Tarbolton village, where Dr. Hornbook tackled the ‘ new- 
‘ fangled notions’ of an eloquent, dark-eyed lad, named Robert 
Burns; around ten thousand Scottish firesides in the evening, 
when a neighbour stepped in to have a ‘crack ;’ the one ancient 
difficulty of ‘justifying the ways of God to man,’ and making 
out how love can be the law of the universe, when so palpably 
and terribly, wherever human eye can reach, ‘the wages of 
‘sin is death,’ has been discussed. It is a question which 
resolves itself into that other, of the origin of evil, which all 
men have now seen to be illimitable and interminable; and it 
is not bold, either in the way of faith or of scepticism, to 
affirm, at the present time of day, that it will never be finally 
settled in this world. Perhaps the urgent and practical spirit 
of the modern age, with its wealth of new facts fresh from the 
store-houses of nature, may divert the minds of our children 
from speculative questions which have interested all past genera- 
tions. But this is by no means certain; and it is certain that, 
in merely apprehending the alternative positions in those old- 
world controversies, in considering the arguments on one side 
and the other, the intellectual faculties are powerfully exercised. 

But it is not merely as affording an opportunity for the 

ymnastic play of the mind that Calvinism figures in George 

acDonald’s descriptions of Scottish character and manners. 
With a more fine and subtle touch he shows it as incidentally 
colouring and modifying the course of life, and bringing out 
the humours of character. The interview between Mr. Cowie, 
a simple-minded pastor, and Annie, a girl only a few years 
removed from infancy, whose father had recently died, is an 
example of this sort. Annie had gone to hear sermon in one 
of those seceding chapels in which a more rigid Calvinism might 
generally be counted upon than was furnished in the parish 
church, Annie is the first speaker, 


‘ He preached a gran’ sermon, sir. But I haena been able to bide 
mysel’ sin’syne. For I doubt I’m ane o’ the wicked ’at God hates, 
and [J] never win to heaven at a’, for I canna help forgettin’ Him 
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whiles. An’ the wicked ’ll be turned into hell, and a’ the nations 
that forget God. That was his text, sir. And I canna bide it. 

‘In the bosom of the good man rose a gentle indignation against the 
schismatics who had thus terrified and bewildered that sacred being, 
a waid-child. But what could he say? He thought for a moment, 
and betook himself, in his perplexity, to his common sense. 

‘ You haven't forgotten your father, have you Annie ?’ said he. 

‘I think about him maist ilka day,’ answered Annie. 

* But there comes a day now and then when you don’t think much 
about him, does there not ?’ 

Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Do you think he would be angry with his child because she was 
80 much taken up with her books or her play ?’ 

* I never play at anything, sir.’ 

‘ Well—with learning songs to say to Alec Forbes and Willie 
MacWha—do you think he would be angry that you didn’t think 
about him that day, especially when you can’t see him ?’ 

‘’Deed no, sir. He wadna be sae sair upo’ me as that.’ 

* What would he say, do you think ?’ 

‘Gin Mr Bruce were to cast it up to me, he wad say, “ Lat 
alane the lassie. She'll think about me the morn—time eneuch.”’ 

‘ Well, don’t you think your Father in heaven would say the 
sanie 

‘ Maybe He micht, sir. But ye see my father was my ain father, 
and wad mak’ the best o’ me.’ 

‘ And is not God kinder than your father ?’ 

‘ He canna weel be that, sir. And there’s the Scripter.’ 

‘ But He sent His only Son to die for us.’ 

‘ Ay—for the eleck, sir,’ returned the little theologian. 

‘ Now this was more than Mr. Cowie was well prepared to meet, 
for certainly this terrible doctrine was perfectly developed in the 
creed of the Scotch Church ; the assembly of divines having sat upon 
the Scripture egg till they had hatched it in their own likeness. Poor 
Mr. Cowie! ‘There were the girl-eyes, blue and hazy, with tearful 
questions, looking at him hungrily. O starving little brothers and 
sisters! God dves love you, and all shall be, and therefore is, well. 
But the minister could not say this, gladly as he would have said it 
if he could; and the only result of his efforts to find a suitable reply 
was, that he lost his temper—not with Annie, but with the doctrine 
of election. 

‘Gang ye hame, Annie, my bairn,’ said he, talking Scotch now, 
‘and dinna trouble yer heid about election, and a’that. It’s no’a 
canny doctrine. No mortal man could ever win at the bottom of it. 
Tm thinkin’ we haena muckle to do wit. Gang hame, dawtie, and 
say yer prayers to be preserved frae the wiles o’ Sawtan. There’s a 
sixpence to ye.’ 

‘ His kind heart was sorely grieved that all it could give was money. 
She had asked for bread, and he had but a stone, as he thought, to 
give her. So he gave it her with shame. He might, however, have 
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reversed the words of St. Peter, saying, ‘ Spiritual aid I have none, 
but such as I have give I thee ;’ and so offered her the sixpence. 
But, for my part, I think the sixpence had more of bread in it than 
any theology he might have been expected to have at hand ; for, so 
given, it was the symbol and the sign of love, which is the heart of 
the Divine theology.’ 


Little Red Riding Hood, agitated in the deeps of her small 
being by the fear of impending damnation, on account of her 
exclusion from the number of the ‘eleck,’ and presenting her- 
self to her parish clergyman for consolation, is a figure new 
to literary art and not without interest. It is a figure which 
George MacDonald may easily have drawn from life. The 
worst practical effect of high Calvinistic preaching is that it 
leads precisely the most fine, tender, and humble souls into 
mazes of agonised self-questioning. Reckless men and women, 
of strong animal propensities, put the matter aside with careless 
fatalism. If they must be damned, they must; if they are of 
the elect, they will be effectually called some day ; the whole 
affair they leave in other hands. Persons of less frank and 
hardy disposition, but perhaps a profounder and baser selfish- 
ness, have no great difficulty in satisfying themselves, after 
a' period of real or affected mental suffering, that they are of 
the elect; and, though they are henceforth generally moral, 
and their zeal in missionary and philanthropic enterprises may 
be counted on, there is to the last a tang of selfishness in their 
religion, and one duty in which they take special delight is that 
of sympathising with God’s judgments upon all who are not of 
the peculiar people. But the conscientious and humble-minded 
child, and the young man or young woman of specially sensitive, 
self-accusing, sympathetic, and tender disposition, are apt to be 
tortured with doubts, which to them seem profane, respecting the 
benevolence of God to His creatures in general, and are prone to 
the belief that they in particular are not among the chosen. One 
of the most delicate, kindly, innocent, and beautiful natures that 
ever existed was that of William Cowper; and it is impossible 
not to see that it was the modesty, the noble diffidence, the self- 
depreciation of the man, which made it impossible for him to 
believe that, though others might be saved, he could be any- 
thing but a castaway. In the case of Cowper, a liability to 
mental disease existed from the first; but minds, like bodies, 
of delicate and exquisite organization, are specially liable to 
derangement; and there are probably few earnest Calvinistic 
pastors, either in England or in Scotland, who have not been 
perplexed and distressed to find that precisely those of their 
flock in whom the child-nature most prevailed, and whose 
emotions were most tremulously tender and true, had the 
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greatest difficulty in attaining spiritual peace through the Cal- 
vinistic theology. 

George MacDonald, however, is not blind to the grander 
aspects of character which Calvinism has produced in Scotland. 
In Thomas Crann, the stonemason, we have the Puritan type 
of man delineated with sympathetic and masterly skill, and it 
towers in lofty pre-eminence over lower forms of character. 
‘Surely it is something more to stand with Moses upon Mount 
‘ Sinai, and see the back of God through ever so many folds of 
‘cloudy darkness, than be sitting down to eat and drink, or 
‘rising up to play about the golden calf, at the foot of the 
‘mountain.’ Child Annie could see clearly that Thomas was 
possessed of some ‘ Divine secret,’ and reverenced him accord- 
ingly. Perfect, unquestioning, unfaltering submission to God’s 
will, iron stedfastness of resolution in the performance of duty, 
entire uprightness and openness in all dealings, absolute fearless- 
ness in regard to any power in the universe except the might 
of God—such were the qualities of Thomas Crann. ‘ Better be 
‘damned,’ said Thomas, ‘doing the will of God, than saved 
‘doing nothing.’ After all, Calvinism, when you see it in a 
great strong man—in a Cromwell, for example—is a sublime 
fuith. It is a sacrifice of humanity, without conditions, on the 
altar of Godhead ; an acceptance of God’s will as the law, of 
God’s glory as the end, of the universe: but that will is the 
expression of infinite rightness, and that glory is the realization 
of infinite good ; the finite is swallowed up in the infinite, but it 
is not lost—it is irradiated and transfigured. 

MacDonald’s Scottish heroines are, on the whole, hardly equal 
to his heroes. Maggie Elginbrod is executed too much on the 
saint and angel pattern. Very lovely she is, and not without a 
certain recognisable Scotticism; but she is too good to be 
strongly interesting. The tranquil approbation with which she 
beholds the love of another woman for the man to whom she is 
in her heart devoted, which love is vehemently returned, is not 
according to the instincts of the female breast. Jeanie Deans 
could not have loved a fine lady who had won the heart of 
Reuben Butler. Female weakness and female witchery are 
closely connected. There is no piquancy, no raciness, no zest, 
in Maggie’s character; her sweetness is saccharine, and cloys. 
Her father calls her his dove, and the epithet is appropriate ; 
but the fascination of dove-like beauties is not irresistible. 
Annie Anderson is better. But she also verges on the 
mawkishly good, and she also is rather too angelically impas- 
sive when her lover falls in love with another woman. She 
is, however, we repeat, more vigorously conceived than Maggie 
Elginbrod, and her frank confession to Willie, when he asks her 
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to marry him, that she has long loved Alec, is natural and 
characteristic. 
Cosmo Cupples, the learned nondescript, hanging about a 
Scottish University town, squat, queer, sparingly supplied with 
cash, and given to strong drink, is a powerful sketch. A drunkard 
himself, Cosmo is frantically anxious that the young friend who 
has shown him kindness, and whom he loves, shall escape a 
drunkard’s doom. ‘I want no companion in hell to cast his 
‘damnation in my teeth.’ He is a classical and mathematical 
scholar, with the metaphysics which are second nature to a 
Scotch graduate. ‘The hypostasis 0’ her,’ he says of the girl 
he had loved, ‘was just perfection itsel’.’ He is ultimately 
rescued from drink,—never, we fear, from metaphysics. 
Ericson, who appears in Robert Falconer, one of the latest of 
the author’s performances, is a still more carefully-drawn por- 
trait, and one of far deeper and more pathetic interest. Noble 
in all tones of mind, generous, tender, aspiring, Ericson cannot 
lay his grasp firmly on truth as it is in God and in the God- 
man. He cannot see God through the obscuring clouds of 
human misery, and his impassioned enthusiasm for the good, 
the true and the beautiful finds no sure centre to which it can 
cling. As Carlyle says of Lessing, ‘ he stands before us like a 
‘toilworn but unwearied and heroic champion, earning not 
‘ the conquest, but the battle.’ He cannot believe, and he will 
not pretend that he believes; he will not be driven by mere 
unmanly terror to force himself to believe; he dies in hope, 
not in faith. This is, perhaps, the most finished and masterly 
portrait in the whole range of George MacDonald’s works, and 
it is alone sufficient to prove that he has made great progress 
since the time when he drew David Elginbrod. 
MacDonald himself, as he is revealed in his books, is in all 
things the reverse of a sceptic. He can sympathise, delicately 
and deeply sympathise, with doubt, but, for his own part, he 
seems literally to be destitute of the faculty of dubitation. 
The universe for him beams and blazes with the light of God. 
He will not hear of it that evil has a chance in the world of his 
Father. The central idea of all his thinking is that the 
universe is but subject-matter for the love of God, a tree to be 
penetrated with life to its remotest branch, to be thrown out 
into eternal blossoming of holiness and of joy, a lamp to be filled 
with Divine radiance. Nay, the universe is but the embodiment 
of a Divine idea, and that idea is love. ‘ Let the old heathens,’ 
he exclaims, ‘count Darkness the womb of all things. I count 
‘ Light the older, from the tread of whose feet fell the first 
‘ shadow—and that was Darkness. Darkness exists but by the 
‘ light and for the light. But (it is objected) that is all mysticism, 
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‘ Look about you. The dark places of the earth are the habita- 
‘tions of cruelty. Men and women blaspheme God, and die. 
‘ How can this, then, be an hour for rejoicing? They are (such 
‘ is the reply) in God’s hands. Take from me my rejoicing, and 
‘I am powerless to help them. It shall not destroy the whole 
‘ bright holiday to me, that my father has given my brother a 
‘beating. It will do him good. He needed it somehow. He 
‘is looking after them.’ And as for us men and women, our 
part is to work together with God; patiently, unweariedly, in 
gladness and in sorfow; lessening the evil, increasing the good, 
pushing the triumph of the morning on the borders of the night. 
Infinite rhythmic activity in well-doing, modulated to the 
harmonies, to the laws, of the universe; unresting, unhasting, 
in step and tune with the stars, the tides, the seasons; the 
problems of speculation to wait; the mystery of evil to be 
solved by annihilating it; this to be the rule for man. Such 
is our general impression of MacDonald’s scheme of belief 
derived from his works. His faith may seem to theologians 
objectionable ; it can seem to no man dead. 

‘Our God is a consuming fire.’ How reconcile this with the 
theory that the universe is all light, or the shadow of light? 
The words form the text of perhaps the most remarkable 
sermon in the highly remarkable volume of sermons which 
MacDonald has published. The ‘consuming fire,’ he holds, 
‘is love. But it is not less a fire. Nothing is inexorable 
‘but love. . . . For love loves unto purity. Love has 
‘ ever in view the absolute loveliness of that which it beholds. 
ae Therefore all that is not beautiful in the beloved, 
‘all that comes between and is not of love’s kind, must be 
‘destroyed. And our God is a consuming fire. . . . It 
‘is the nature of God. so terribly pure that it destroys all 
‘that is not pure as fire, which demands like purity in our 
‘worship. He will have purity. It is not that the fire will 
‘ burn us if we do not worship thus; but that the fire will burn 
‘us until we worship thus; yea, will go on burning within us 
‘ after all that is foreign to it has yielded to its force no longer 
‘ with pain and consuming, but as the highest consciousness of 
‘ life, the presence of God.’ The burning may be very terrible, 
but it will not cease to be the burning of love. Even in the 
outer darkness, ‘God hath withdrawn Himself, but not lost His 
‘hold. . . . His heart has ceased to beat into the man’s 
‘heart, but He keeps him alive by His fire.’ And the 
burning will go on until impurity is burnt out of every one of 
God’s immortal progeny. The idea of eternal perdition is 
abhorrent to MacDonald’s mind, and he never hesitates to pro- 
claim his faith in ultimate restitution. ‘At length, O God, 
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‘ wilt Thou not cast Death and Hell into the lake of Fire—even 
‘into thine own consuming self? Death shall then die ever- 
* lastingly. 
‘ And hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ 


‘Then, indeed, wilt Tnou be all in all. For then our poor 
‘ brothers and sisters, every one—O God, we trust in Thee, the 
‘Consuming Fire—shall have been burnt clean and brought 
‘home. For if their moans, myriads of ages away, would turn 
‘ heaven for us into hell—shall a man be more merciful than 
* God ? Shall, of all His glories, His mercy alone not be infinite ? 
‘ Shall a brother love a brother more than the Father loves a 
‘son ?—more than the Brother Christ loves His brother ? 
‘ Would He not die yet again to save one brother more ?’ 

We are not called upon to discuss these opinions from a 
theological point of view. Mr. MacDonald would not shrink 
from the admission that he looks beyond the letter of Scripture, 
and many of our readers will think that all speculation which is 
wise beyond what is written must be thin and unsubstantial. 
The simplicity of the Saviour’s declarations, reinforcing the 
decision of conscience that sin is the object of God’s wrath and 
curse, and appointing for the obdurate sinner a future of 
calamity, will satisfy the majority of devout and reverent minds. 
If, however, we would apprehend the scheme of thought which, 
in poem, in novel, and in sermon, George MacDonald consist- 
ently carries out, it is necessary for us to have clear conceptions 
as to its fundamental principles and its leading propositions. A 
novel in these days may be anything, from a system of theology or 
philosophy to a nursery tale; and MacDonald does not cease to 
be a thinker and a moralist when he becomes a novelist. 

At first glance, we might call his scheme that of Christian 
pantheism, with suggestion and modification from Fichte, 
Novalis, Wordsworth, Maurice. But we are soon admonished 
that this would be incorrect. We find him specially insisting 
upon human personality. He pointedly and earnestly maintains 
that we shall know and converse with our friends in a future 
state of existence. With his whole heart, he would say with 
Tennyson— 

‘Eternal form shall still divide 
Eternal form from all beside.’ 


But there is something which we can represent to ourselves only 
as a combination of Christian pantheism and Christian mysticism 
in his view of the physical universe. To apply to him words — 
which he uses in describing the state of mind of one of his 
favourite heroes, ‘ Nature reveals herself to him full of life, yea 
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‘ of the life of life, namely, of God Himself.’ Nature is for him 
full of symbolism; voices reach him from the depths of blue air, 
from the great caverns, from the glistening stars. She ‘is a 
‘power of life, and can speak to the heart and conscience 
‘ mighty words about God, and Truth, and Love.’ This thought 
is constantly recurring in his works. The universe is for him a 
vision of God. 

Human personality nevertheless he will admit to be a greater 
thing than nature. It is nearer than nature to God. It may be 
said, ‘so to drink of the sun-rays of God, as to radiate them forth, 
‘for very fulness, upon the clouded world.’ But with person- 
ality enters sin. And though we are not aware that there occurs 
in any part of George MacDonald’s works an express definition 
of sin, its essential character, as he conceives it, is not difficult 
to understand. It is the assertion by the human personality of 
a selfish will, out of harmony with the will of God and the 
law of the universe, which is love. The Divine Being will 
never absorb man into His essence ; human personality will 
never be destroyed; but the evil thing, the separating, 
sectarian, stunting element of selfishness, will sooner or later be 
purged out. In the immortality of all, MacDonald believes ; but 
he appears to hold with equal decision that the purifying 
influence—the consuming fire—will continue to operate upon 
human souls after what we call death ; and its operation, both 
before and after death, may involve unspeakable mental, and we 
presume also, corporeal anguish. Selfishness in relation to 
man takes the form of unforgivingness; selfishness in relation 
to God, takes the form of resistance to the Divine Spirit. So 
long as these continue, repentance has not taken place, and the 
consuming fire has not prepared the way for pardon. It is 
through the incarnation and death of Christ that the love of 
God saves the world; and as, on the one hand, God meets us in 
the Man Christ Jesus, so, on the other, it is through humanity 
that we rise to the conception of Divine holiness. The notion of 
one morality for man, and another for God, he indignantly 
rejects. One of those recurrent ideas on which it is habitual for 
him to insist, is that human compassion cannot possibly exceed 
Divine compassion, and that, therefore, no sentient being will be 
doomed to everlasting pain. He never shrinks from maintaining 
his thesis as it presents itself in an extreme instance. Very 
characteristic, for example, is his incidental discussion of the 
case of Judas :—. 


‘“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” said the 
Divine, making excuse for His murderers, not after it was all over, 
but at the very moment when he was dying by their hands. . ° 


Lord Christ be thanked for that! That was like Thee! But sunset 
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we believe that Judas, who repented even to agony, who repented so 
that his high-prized life, self, soul, became worthless in his eyes, and 
met with no mercy at his hand,—must we believe that he could find 
no mercy in such a God? I think when Judas fled from his hanged 
and fallen body, he fled to the tender help of Jesus, and found it—I 
say not how. He was in a more hopeful condition now than during 
any moment of his past life, for he had never repented before .. . 
I will not and cannot believe, O my Lord, that Thou wouldst not 
forgive thy enemy, even when he repented, and did thee right. Nor 
will I believe that thy holy death was powerless to save thy foe—that 
it could not reach to Judas. Have we not heard of those, Thine 
own, taught of Thee, who could easily forgive their betrayers in Thy 
name 


In the Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, the essential con- 
nection between the sin of refusing to forgive and the state 
of being unforgiven, is dramatically exhibited in the mental 
history of Catherine Weir. ‘If ye forgive men their tres- 
‘ passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive you.’ We are 
prone to imagine that the condition of forgiveness here stated 
is slight and facile. In a vague, easy way, we all seem ready 
to forgive those who have offended us; yet it will be found, if we 
consider well, that about the feeling of unforgiveness the very 
roots of selfishness cling in the human breast. The rankling 

dge, the cherished hate, the secret craving for revenge, the 
pride that will not quit its hold, the evasion that ‘ forgives but 
‘ cannot forget,’ the reserve of anger after hands have been joined 
and lips have smiled, this it is in which the evil in the heart 
always contrives to entrench itself. Catherine Weir, a proud, 
keen- spirited, ambitious girl, exquisitely sensitive to disgrace, had 
been ruined by George Everard. She sinks into consumption. 
She knows she is dying. She will not forgive him. ‘'That you 
‘have had wrongs,’ says her clergyman, ‘and bitter wrongs, I 
‘donot for a moment doubt. And him who has done you 
‘most wrong, you will not forgive.’ ‘No.’ ‘No! Not even 
‘ for the sake of Him who, hanging on the tree, after all the 
‘ bitterness of blows and whipping, and derision, and rudest 
‘ gestures and taunts, even when the faintness of death was 
‘upon Him, cried to His Father to forgive their cruelty. He 
‘asks you to forgive the man who wronged you, and you will 
*‘not—not even for Him! Oh, Catherine, Catherine!’ She 
will not. She will drink the wine of her revenge, though death 
find the acrid foam of it on her lip. No words of man avail to 
bring her to repentance. By an experience of dread and 
anguish more terrible than any she had previously known, she 
is at last vanquished, and dies forgiving. The whole delineation 
is masterly. 
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The scene of the book in which this occurs is laid in England, 
and the characters are all English. It is our impression that 
Mr. MacDonald is to the full as much at home in the descrip- 
tion of English as of Scottish character, scenery and manners. 
Rogers, the old man-o’-war’s man, is as well conceived and 
powerfully executed a figure as any in his Scotch novels. 
‘It ’ud be a shame,’ remarks old Rogers to his pastor, after 
hearing him preach a sermon on trust in God, ‘of a man 
‘like me not to know all as you said this mornin’, sir—least- 
‘ ways, I don’t mean able to say it right off as you do, sir; but 
‘ not to know it, after the Almighty had been at such pains to 
‘beat it into my hard head just to trust in Him, and fear 
‘nothing and nobody—captain, bosun, devil, sunk rock, or 
‘ breakers ahead; but just to mind Him and stand by halliard, 
‘brace, or wheel, or hang on by the leeward earing for that 
‘matter.’ There occur particular touches and passages in Mac- 
Donald’s works, revealing a singularly exact acquaintance with 
those prejudices, habits, feelings, which constitute the atmosphere 
of social opinion in England. ‘It isa fortunate thing that English 
‘ society now regards the parson as a gentleman, else he would 
‘have little chance of being useful to the upper classes.’ This 
is wonderfully true to the tone of sentiment which, quite art- 
lessly, quite without suspicion that it is not Christian, makes 
itself felt in English society. It is really a conviction in man 
an- English heart, not consciously or articulately held, but 
betraying its presence by its fruits, that the Almighty looks 
upon a nobleman as something different from an ordinary 
person. Consistency of thought and lucid perception of the tie 
which binds premiss to conclusion are not abounding qualities 
of mind, else it would form a real difficulty with multitudes in 
England, that a superior order of clergy, men of university 
education, and with a minimum salary of two thousand a year, 
were not appointed, at the time when Christianity was first 
promulgated, to take in hand the respectable portion of society 
in Palestine, Corinth, and Rome. How could mere Evangelists 
in threadbare coats, city missionaries and converted mechanics, 
know the usages of good society, or gain its ear? Here is another 
of the organic facts which MacDonald’s penetrating glance detects 
in our English system of life :—‘ Let the gentry disclaim it as 
‘they may, mere wealth, derived from whatever source, will 
‘sooner reach their level than poor antiquity, or the rarest 
‘ refinement of personal worth ; although, to be sure, the oldest of 
‘ them will sooner give to the rich their sons or their daughters 
‘ to wed, to love if they can, to have children by, than they will 
‘ yield a jot of their ancestral pre-eminence, or acknowledge any 
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‘ equality in their sons or daughters-in-law.’ And the essential 
cause of all this is correctly added. ‘The carpenter’s Son is to 
‘them an old myth, not an everlasting fact. To Mammon 
‘alone will they yield a little of their rank—none of it to 
‘Christ.’ In Guild Court, MacDonald enters the region of 
city life in England, and proves that there also he is at home. 

Nothing is more difficult to define, nothing gives occasion to 
more meaningless talk, than difference of national character. 
We have known men in England who, if portrayed with 
literal accuracy, would have presented precisely that combina- 
tion of slowness, vigilance, thrift, shrewdness, and substantial 
integrity, which answers to the traditionary conception of 
Scotchmen ; and we could, on the other hand, name men born 
and bred to the north of Tweed, who possessed exactly that 
directness of speech, frankness of bearing, erect, straightfor- 
ward habit of thought and action, which are held to dis- 
tinguish the better class of Englishmen from natives of Scotland. 
We would undertake to find a very close original for Mr. 
Armstrong, the clergyman, drawn in Adela Cathcart, among the 
preachers of North Britain, but none the less are we prepared 
to admit that he is a characteristic and admirable rendering of 
one of the best types of English clergymen. 


‘ T declare to you, Smith,” says Armstrong, in words which are 
more vividly self-descriptive than any we could furnish, “I would 
rather work in the docks, and leave the churching to the softs and 
dandies ; for then I should be able to respect myself as giving work 
for my bread, instead of drawing so many pounds a year for talking 
goody to old wives and seutimental young ladies ;—for over men who 
are worth anything, such a man has no influence...... But if 
there be a living God, who is doing all He can to save men, to make 
them pure and noble and high, humble and loving and true, to make 
them live the life He cares to live Himself; if He has revealed and 
is revealing this to men, and needs for His purpose the work of their 
fellow-men, who have already seen and known this purpose, surely 
there is no nobler office than that of a parson; for to him is com- 
mitted the grand work of letting men see the thoughts of God, and 
the work of God—in a word, of telling the story of Jesus, so that 
men shall] see how true it is for now, how beautiful it is for ever ; and 
recognise it as in fact the story of God. Then a clergyman has simply 
to be more of a man than other men ; whereas if he be but a clergy- 
man, he is less of a man than any other man who does honestly the 


work he has to do, whether he be farm-labourer, shoemaker, or shop- 
keeper.”’ 


Mr. Armstrong’s practice is in harmony with this view of 
his office. But can any one acquainted with the state of 
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things in the rural parishes of England fail to appreciate the 
felicity or the nice correctness of that description of the Sunday 
ministrations of average country clergymen, ‘talking goody 
‘to old wives and sentimental young ladies?’ We know a 
very excellent, that is to say very innocent and kindly curate, 
who performs the whole duty in a country parish in England, 
and whose sermons, we are convinced, have no more effect upon 
men’s minds than the ticking of the vestry clock. They go on 
from Sunday to Sunday, in unexceptionable, monotonous hum- 
drum, without any definable character, good, bad, or indifferent, 
leaving no trace upon the human memory, and producing a 
state of intellectual and nervous somnolency which, if the mes- 
merising influence were continued for an hour, instead of the 
regulation twenty minutes, would probably bring the congrega- 
tion into a state of dangerous coma. As a parson of this kind 
Mr. Armstrong began. The tale of his being wakened up into 
a man alive and Christian, by the instrumentality of a brave 
girl, who thenceforward becomes his friend and beloved com- 
panion, and in due time his wife, is one of the best, raciest, 
manliest, and most vitally instructive pieces of writing known 
to us in recent literature. 

Mr. Armstrong has observed that his monotonous moral ser- 
mons had no manner of effect upon one of his hearers, Miss 
Lizzy Payton. He is nettled—as it is natural and salutary for 
a preacher in such circumstances to be. Having the courage 
of a true Englishman, he resolves to talk to her on the subject. 
He will, with mild majesty, rebuke her, and probably make 
some impression upon her mind—she is a most interesting 
young person, and well worth the trouble. 

‘You don’t seem to like going to church, Miss Lizzie’-—thus 
commences the spiritual light of the parish, . . . . “Confess, 
now. You don’t like my sermons.” “Do you like them yourself, 
Mr. Armstrong?” Here was a floorer! Did I like them myself? 
I really couldn’t honestly say I did. I was not greatly interested 
in them, further than as they were my own, and my best attempts 
to say something about something I knew nothing about. I was 
silent. She stood looking at me out of clear grey eyes. “ Now you 
have begun this conversation, Mr. Armstrong, I will go on with it,” 
she said, at length. “It was not of my seeking. I do not think you 
believe what you say in the pulpit.” Not believe what I said! Did 
I believe what I said, or did I only believe that it was to be believed ? 
The tables were turned with a vengeance Here was the lay lamb, 
attacked and about to be worried by the wolf clerical, turning and 
driving the said wolf to bay. I stood and felt like a convicted 
criminal before the grey eyes of my judge. And somehow or other I 
did not hate those clear pools of light. They were very beautiful, 
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But not one word could I find to say for myself. I stood and looked 
at her, and I fear I began to twitch at my neck-cloth, with a vague 
instinct that I had better go and hang myself.’ 


He does not hang himself. Then and there he prevails upon 
Miss Payton to assume a right to be his adviser, and, animated 
by her to a decisive resolution, cuts himself clear of the coil 
of falsities in which he has become entangled, leaves the 
ministry for a period, and returns in due time to be a preacher, 
not of the goody school, but of the other kind. He waits until 
he can wait no longer; for now a Divine call seems to make 
both his ears to tingle. ‘Thoughts began to burn in me, and 
‘words to come unbidden, till sometimes I had almost to 
‘ restrain myself from rising from the pew where I was seated, 
‘ ascending the pulpit stairs, and requesting the man who had 
‘ nothing to say, to walk down, and allow me, who had some- 
‘ thing to say, to take his place.’ 

There is a good deal of preaching—we mean actual pulpit dis- 
coursing—in George MacDonald’s books; and very good preach- 
ing it generally is; practical, clear, and Evangelical. From 
the tendency, already sufficiently indicated, of his speculation to 
the high-flown and the mystical, it might be apprehended that 
his preachers would fly too high for the business and bosoms of 
men. But he never forgets that good preaching is a thing 
calculated for the hearer, as well as expressing the views of the 
speaker, and that of pulpit luminaries it holds pre-eminently 
true, to use the image of Swift— 

‘That stars beyond a certain height 
Give mortals neither heat nor light.’ 


There is not a more practical sermon in the language, than 
that upon God and Mammon, in the Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood. It would not startle any Evangelical congregation in 
the metropolis except by its pertinence, depth, and vivid earnest- 
ness. ‘In the name of the holy child Jesus,’ says the preacher, 
‘TI call upon you, this Christmas Day, to cast care to the winds, 
‘and trust in God; to receive the message of peace and good- 
‘ will to men ; to yield yourselves to the Spirit of God, that you 
‘ may be taught what He wants you to know ; to remember that 
‘ the one gift promised without reserve to those who ask it—the 
‘one gift worth having—the gift which makes all other gifts a 
‘ thousand-fold in value, is the gift of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
‘ of the child Jesus, who will take of the things of Jesus, and 
‘ show them to you—make you understand them, that is—so that 
‘ you shall see them to be true, and love Him with all your 
: lant and soul, and your neighbour as yourselves.’ There is not 
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much insistence upon the authority of Scripture, but Biblical 
similitudes are not unfrequent, and the language is often en- 
riched by Biblical phrase. ‘If I could get them,’ says one 
of Mr. MacDonald’s clergymen, whom we may safely take for 
himself, ‘ to like poetry and beautiful things in words, it would 
‘not only do them good, but help them to see what is in the 
‘ Bible, and, therefore, to love it more; for I never could 
‘ believe that a man who did not find God in other places, as 
‘ well as in the Bible, ever found Him there at all. And I 
‘ always thought, that to find God in other books enabled us to 
‘ see clearly that He was more in the Bible than in any other 
‘ book, or all other books put together.’ The supreme revela- 
tion of God he finds in Christ. In Him he sees what is 
‘eternally beyond’ abstract truth; ‘the ideal in the real, the 
‘ living truth, not the truth that I can think, but the truth that 
‘ thinks itself, that thinks me, that God has thought, yea, that 
‘ God is, the truth being true to itself and to God and to man— 
‘ Christ Jesus, my Lord, who knows, and feels, and does the 
‘truth. I have seen Him, and I am both content and unsatis- 
‘fied. For in Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
‘ knowledge.’ 

The test of value in works of fiction being in our opinion the 
amount of truth they contain, we are but slightly interested in 
the question of Mr. MacDonald’s success or failure in the con- 
struction of his plots. The importance and enduring worth of 
Thackeray’s novels are closely connected with his habit of 
almost dispensing both with plots and heroes. His account of 
the Newcome family has a strict historical value, as a deline-~ 
ation of domestic life in England, in the early part of the nime- 
teenth century, and our confidence in the verisimilitude of the 
picture is increased by his contemptuous violation, in the for- 
tunes of Clive and Ethel, of those rules by which the ordinary 
novelist arranges his births, deaths, and marriages. Life in 
England, seen through the medium of Thackeray’s sad and 
stern philosophy—this is all that men of sense care to look for 
in his novels. On like principles we are mainly indifferent to 
the way in which MacDonald pairs off his ladies and gentlemen, 
and secures the required amount of winding and eddying, fret- 
ting and foaming, in his streams of true love; we reserve our 
attention for the representation, with comments annexed, which 
a mind of unquestionable genius, profound religious feeling, 
extraordinary powers of thought, and unbounded human 
sympathy, gives of the world in which we live. But whatever 
importance we may or may not attach to the matter, it must 
be admitted that George MacDonald is not specially happy 
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or inventive in the construction of his plots. In David Elgin- 
brod and Alee Forbes, substantially the same outline of story is 
made use of, and there is nothing in it, to begin with, felicitous 
enough to entitle it to this distinction. Hugh Sutherland, who, 
viewed from the novelist’s stand-point, plays the part of hero in 
the former work, becomes acquainted with Margaret Elginbrod, is 
favourably impressed with her, and makes, in turn, an impression 
still deeper. Margaret, in fact, loves him. He goes to a dif- 
ferent part of the country ; is introduced to Euphra Cameron ; 
falls violently in love with her; has the mortification to find 
that one Count Halkar, of the sublime scamp species, was 
before him in enslaving the lady’s affections; witnesses her 
demise; and then, harking back upon the milder affection of 
other years, proposes to Margaret, and is accepted. Alec 
Forbes, who is both really and ostensibly the hero of the novel 
called after him, is a schoolfellow of Annie Anderson’s, likes 
her well but with no particular depth of affection, is passion- 
ately loved by her in turn, leaves the district, sees Katie Fraser, 
loves her to distraction, is cut out by a handsome scoundrel, 
clad, not this time asa foreign count but as a Highland chieftain, 
weeps over the sudden death of Miss Fraser, and, after calming 
his nerves by a cold bath, in the form of a trip to the Arctic 
regions, settles into mild connubial felicity with Annie. This is 
repetition without even disguise. In cases where there is less of 
the appearance of a plot, Mr. MacDonald’s success is greater. 
The thread of narrative on which the tales which make up 
the bulk of the novel of Adela Cathcart are hung, is light 
and graceful; and a background of connected incident, 
bearing upon the personal history of the clergyman, in the 
Annals of a Quict Neighbourhood, pleasantly relieves the serious 
business which is transacted in the foreground of the picture. 
There is in the genius of MacDonald a strong affinity for the 
marvellous. In the Highlands of Scotland, though the very 
mists of the mountains seem now to be rent and dissipated by 
material civilization advancing with its steam-engines and its 
railway-trains, you may still occasionally meet with that mood 
of mind, characteristic of a peculiar stage of intellectual 
development, in which superstitions, once terrible, continue to 
be half believed, and to furnish an element of picturesqueness 
and poetry to the thinking and feeling of the people. Goethe 
was in time to catch the last gleams of this popular poetry of 
the wonderful, as they faded from the old forests of Germany. 
The Erlking, with his streaming hair, which is already found 
to have a suspicious resemblance to the mist of evening, 
and his daughters, who are half surmised to be only the grey 
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willows shivering in the dusk, is a perfect example of the 
‘legendary figure, which once oppressed the soul with awe, but is 
now becoming picturesque and poetical. To make the Erlking 
adequately terrific, even for poetical purposes, Scott recom- 
mends that Goethe’s poems should be read by the light of a 
candle long in the wick and in a solitary room, about midnight. 
There are still Highlanders who believe in witchcraft, and 
second-sight, and the wheeling and marshalling of ghostly armies 
on the moors, when their tarns glimmer white in the moon. 
These things were probably real enough to MacDonald in his 
childhood, and it is an advantage for him, as an artist, to have 
known as a fact, perhaps to have experienced as a feeling, those 
emotions of half-painful, half-pleasurable dread which he depicts 
in his works. It is, we suppose, slight praise to say of his Portent : 
a Story of the Second Sight, that it is the finest piece of literary 
art ever founded upon the superstition it embodies. In its way, 
it isa masterpiece. The execution is equal to that of anything 
we have from the hand of MacDonald, if not superior. In lan- 
guage at once nervous and splendid, with rapid, firm, decisive 
strokes, never loitering in sentimental digression, never intruding 
philosophy, never overdoing description, he tells his weird and 
awful tale. His pen is at once pencil and paint-brush ; for we 
behold every scene and every figure in trenchant outline; and 
yet we see the whole, as through the rich brooding colours of a 
sultry and gorgeous sunset. That too-muchness, which the keen 
censor has not unfrequently to rebuke in his other writings— 
that accumulation of rhetorical and poetical effect, until the 
imagination of the reader is wearied—cannot be complained of 
here. The sketches of hill scenery, though brief, are instinct 
with power, and are brought, by subtle imaginative touches, 
into harmony with the general impression of the piece. The 
‘ great mountain,’ for example, of which we afterwards hear so 
much, is at once thrown into the sphere of our intellectual 
vision, and invested with the appropriate atmosphere of wonder 
and awe, in the few following words :— 


‘It was a mighty thing, a chieftain of the race, seamed and scarred, 
featured with chasms and precipices and overleaning rocks, them- 
selves huge as hills; here blackened with shade, there overspread 
with glory ; interlaced with the silvery lines of falling streams, which, 
hurrying from heaven to earth, cared not how they went, so it were 
downwards. Fearful stories were told of the gulfs, sullen waters, 
and dizzy heights, upon that terror-haunted mountain. In storms, 
the wind roared like thunder in its caverns and along the jagged. sides 
of its cliffs, but at other times that uplifted land——uplifted, yet secret 
and full of dismay—lay silent as a cloud on the horizon,’ 
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In the conduct of the tale, the supernatural element is 
managed with consummate skill. There is exactly enough of 
it; too much were as fatal to success as too littl. When a 
modern writer introduces the supernatural frankly as such, he 
at once loses his hold upon the reader’s sense of the wonderful. 
The whole is felt to be mere imaginative play. This is the 
secret of Scott’s failure with the White Lady of Avenel. She 
is not connected in any way with reality ; and the wonders she 
performs—the resuscitation of Sir Piercie Shafton, for instance 
—strike the mind as nonsensical. Had Scott connected the 
lady and her performances with natural sights and sounds— 
mysterious gleamings of light in the gorge of the glen, strange 
echoes from the hollows of the rocks—and brought out his quasi- 
supernatural effects by the action of these on the excited imagi- 
nation of Halbert Glendinning, the whole conception would 
have attained a higher character. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
Forsaken Merman appears to me, for the same reason, to be on 
the wrong side of that chasm which, though very deep, separates 
but by a step the sublime from the absurd. In MacDonald’s 
tale, that deep chord in our human nature which responds to 
the wonderful, is kept in strong and sustained vibration ; and 
yet we are never fairly out of the world of fact. Between the 
associations of a Highland childhood, the impressions of a 
dream-haunted youth, the experiences of an adventurous, 
passionate, and strangely circumstanced manhood, and the 
mysterious phenomena of somnambulism and complete or 
partial insanity, there is no lack of materials wherewith to con- 
struct a scientific theory of the dread and demon-like agencies 
which torment Duncan Campbell and Lady Alice. It is in 
this subtle blending of the real and the imaginary, the natural 
and the preternatural, that the secret of success in dealing 
with the wonderful lies for modern writers. The reader of 
Jane Eyre is mystified, almost appalled, by the apparition of 
the spectral woman at the bedside of the girl; but this is nothing 
to the shudder of thrilling horror which passes over him, when 
he learns that she was no spectre, but an actual living thing, 
which might have throttled the little governess. 

It adds, perhaps, to the fascination of The Portent, that it is 
not didactic. This can by no means be said of Phantastes: a 
Faerie Romance. It is didactic from beginning to end. Nor can 
we affirm that it is free from the fault of too-muchness previously 
referred to. The tired imagination droops her wing and shades her 
eye in the bewildering complication of its wonders, the dazzling 
blaze of its splendour. Palaces shining like silver, galleries of 
precious stones, marble, porphyry, jasper, agate, ranged in melody 
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of successive colours, demon shadows, demon trees, magical foun- 
tains, magical mirrors, radiant maidens who beam into life from 
alabaster through the gradual resurrection of music, marble 
statues in glimmering halls gifted with the power of leaving 
their pedestals at pleasure and disporting themselves on the light 
fantastic toe, relapsing into the serenity and silence of stone at a 
moment’s notice, enchantments, forests, preternatural oceans, 
knights, giants, monsters, grottoes, deadly combats, victories, 
defeats, ghosts, fairies, dwarfs, ghouls, spectre-wolves, grisl 

phantoms, amaze, confound, and overwhelm the reader. Suc 

a book would be a rare boon to a German professor of meta- 
physico-literary criticism. He might puzzle over its meaning 
for fifteen years, and find that at the end its deeper significance 
was only beginning to dawn upon his moral consciousness. 
Happily the main drift of its teaching is discernible without 
effort. That selfishness is the bane of moral worth, and 
essentially at variance with the nature of love; that action is 
better than speculation ; that conceit and vanity are weaker than 
humility ; that presumption heralds failure ; that a noble death 
is better than a degraded life—these are a few of its main posi- 
tions. No one can read it without being astonished at the 
power and luxuriance of Mr. MacDonald’s imagination. The 
tone is perhaps too uniform, and there is a lack of sprightliness 
and humour. In such performances, the element of humour 
should be very prevailing. The pages ought to sparkle with 
fun. There are some traces of mild satire, but only a few. ‘In 
‘a wood in fairyland, I found myself listening attentively, and 
‘as if it were no unusual thing with me, to a conversation be- 
‘ tween two squirrels or monkeys. The subjects were not very 
‘ interesting, except as associated with the individual life and 
* necessities of the little creatures: where the best nuts were to 
‘ be found in the neighbourhood, and who could crack them best, 
‘or who had most laid up for the winter, and such like; only 
‘they never said where the store was. There was no great 
‘ difference in kind between their talk and our ordinary human 
* conversation.’ Very mild satire this, like aérated water with 
a faint suspicion of raspberry vinegar. Better is the account 
of the creatures who, when they saw a little girl seeking for 
wings, absolutely insisted upon throwing her down and walking 
over her. They were of blocks of wood, roughly hewn into 
the semblance of men; there were head, body, legs and arms, 
but nothing which you could say quite corresponded to ‘the 
‘human face divine. When one of them rushed at and 
attacked the little girl, the knight struck at him and cut off a 
leg; but the separated portions hobbled to each other and got 
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along pretty much as before. So the knight clove the whole affair 
intwain. Itwas of no use. The thing ‘could not be convineed 
‘ that its vocation was not to walk over people.’ No sooner did 
the little girl address therself to the task of procuring wings, 
than ‘all three parts came bustling up, and if I had not in- 
‘terposed my weight between her and them, she would have 
‘been trampled again under them. What was to be done? 
‘ Suddenly the right plan occurred to me. I tripped one of them 
‘up, and taking him by the legs, set him up on his head, with 
‘ his heels against a tree. I was delighted to find he could not 
‘move. Whenever one appeared, I followed the same plan— 
‘ tripped him up and set on his head.’ Who or what are these 
singular monsters? Of the critic species, we surmise ; human 
in rough outline, but without features, and composed of wood ; 
prone, by irreversible bent of nature, to walk over any gentle 
child of beauty that looks for wings, that dares to soar; in- 
capable of perceiving when they are logically cut down or cut 
up, and as active in their vocation when obviously in a state of 
logical dismemberment as before ; reducible to silence only by a 
right adjustment of the centre of gravity, and a planting of 
the skull, naturally ballasted with lead, upon the kind breast of 
mother earth. This is really an exhilarating contribution to the 
natural history of the critic species. There is too little of the 
like in the works of Mr. MacDonald. 

Few living writers can compare with him in what is now one 
of the most highly-prized and carefully-cultivated capacities 
of the literary or pictorial artist—landscape painting. His 
descriptive talent, enriched with poetic sympathy, and ever 
alive to the symbolism of nature, ranges with marvellous power 
and comprehensiveness over the phenomena of the visible 
universe, drawing forth varied tones of its orchestral music, 
His touch is now grand in its strength, now exquisite in its 
delicacy. From the glory of noontide, when every cloud has 
glided away and the temple of immensity is filled with God 
only, to the play of leaf shadows, in half-light of tender green, 
on tree trunk or weathered wall,—from the implacable ocean, 
scowling beneath black thunderclouds like a dark eye beneath 
shaggy brows, to the sleeping well in the depths of the summer 
wood,—from the death-like peace of snow in winter to the rosy 
gleam of summer gardens, the golden glow of harvest fields,— 
no appearance of nature has escaped him. Where there is 
so much to choose from, we have difficulty in selecting what 
will do justice to Mr. MacDonald. Here are a few sentences, 
thrown off in gay, sketchy manner, in which not a few touches 
will, we think, remind readers of Jean Paul :— 
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‘The season went on, and the world, like a great flower afloat in 
space, kept opening its thousand-fold blossom. Hail and sleet were 
things lost in the distance of the year—storming away in some far-off 
region of the north, unknown to the summer generation. The 
butterflies, with wings looking as if all the flower-painters of fairy- 
land had wiped their brushes upon them in freakful yet artistic 
sport, came forth in the freedom of their wills and the faithful 
ignorance of their minds. The birds, the poets of the animal 
creation—what, though they never get beyond the lyrical !—awoke to 
utter their own joy, and awake like joy in others of God’s children. 
The birds grew silent, because their history laid hold upon them, 
compelling them to turn their words into deeds, and keep eggs warm, 
and hunt for worms. The butterflies died of old age and delight. 
The green life of the earth rushed up in corn, to be ready for the 
time of need. The corn grew ripe, and therefore, weary, hung its 
head, died, and was laid aside for a life beyond its own.’ 


More expressly pictorial, and vividly truthful in its rendering 
of one of nature’s grander facts, is this description of aurora 
borealis on a clear, frosty night in Scotland :— 


‘Tt was a still, lovely night, clear and frosty, with—yes, there were 
—tnillions of stars overhead. Away in the north, the streamers were 
shooting hither and thither, with marvellous evanescence and re- 
generation. No dance of goblins could be more lawless in its gro- 
tesqueness than this dance of the northern lights in their ethereal 
beauty, shining, with a wild ghostly changefulness and feebleness, all 
colours at once ; now here, now there, like a row of slender organ- 
pipes, rolling out and inand along the sky. Or they might have been 
the chords of some gigantic stringed instrument, which chords became 
visible only when mighty hands of music struck their keys and set 
theni vibrating ; so that, as the hands swept up and down the Titanic 
key-board, the chords themselves seemed to roll along the heavens, 
though, in truth, some vanished here and others appeared yonder. 
Up and down they darted, and away and back—and always in the 
direction he did not expect them to take. He thought he heard them 
crackle, and he stood still to listen; but he could not be sure that it 
was not the snow sinking and erisping beneath his feet. All around 
him was still as a world too long frozen: in the heavens alone was 
there motion. There this entrancing dance of colour and shape went 
on, wide beneath, and tapering up to the zenith! Truly there was 
revelry in heaven! One might have thought that a prodigal son had 
just got home, and that the music and the dancing had begun, of 
which only the far-off rhythmic shine could reach the human sense ; 
for a dance in heaven might well show itself in colour to theeyes of men.’ 


And what a feeling of the moods of the sea is there in these 


sentences, which we find scattered over a page or two and put 
together ! 
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‘Clouds hung above the sea ; and above the clouds two or three dis- 
consolate stars. They (Alec and Katie) climbed the steep, rugged steps, 
and stood on the broad wall, hearing the sea-pulses lazily fall at its foot. 
The wave crept away after it fell, and returned to fall again like a weary 
hound. There was hardly any life in the sea. How mournful it was 
to lie out there, the wintry night, beneath an all but starless heaven, 
with the wind vexing it when it wanted to sleep! The wind kept 
coming in gusts, tearing a white gleam now and then on the dark 
surface of the sea. Up the slope the waves rushed, and down the 
slope they sank again, with that seemingly aimless and resultless rise 
and fall, which makes the sea so dreary and sad to those men and 
women who are not satisfied without some goal in view, some outcome 
of their labours ; for it goes on and on, answering ever to the call of 
sun and moon, and the fierce trumpet of the winds, yet working 


nothing but the hopeless wear of the bosom in which it lies bound 
for ever.’ 


Very characteristic is this little visionary picture of lovers in 
the moonlight :— 


‘It was all moon—the air with the moon-core in it; the trees 
confused into each other by the sleep of her light ; the bits of water, 
so many moons over again ; the flowers, all pale phantoms of flowers : 
the whole earth, transfused with reflex light, was changed into a 
moon-ghost of its former self. They were walking in the moonworld.’ 


Perhaps, on the whole, there is a little too much of moonlight 
and of dreamlight in Mr. MacDonald’s works. His landscape 
is occasionally deficient in that distinctness and foree—in one 
word, that articulateness—which is so remarkable in the scenes of 
Scott ; which makes us feel that we could lay down ina map the 
massive promontory on which hung the wood of Warroch, and 
the very rock at the foot of which, as Dirk Hatteraik’s vessel 
crowded sail round the headland, the battered corpse of Kennedy 
fell. But we ought to respect the idiosyncrasy of genius, and 
there can be no doubt that the dreamy and aérial medium in 
which MacDonald’s delineations appear at times to float is con- 
nected essentially with his greatest gifts, If his landscapes 
seem occasionally to swim and waver before the eye rather than 
to remain fixed in definite, well-arranged breadths of light and 
shade, we are fain to admit that the prevalence of the subjective 
in his habit of thought—his thorough domiciliation in the 
world of ideas and abstractions and spiritual things—to which 
this vagueness may be due, gives him a singular power of 
describing mental realities and the interplay of thought and 
feeling. The bodiless creatures of the brain glow into visibility 
under his touch ; he can depict every mood, and humour, and 
capricious change in the soul’s atmosphere; and his skill in 
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making the most delicate shade of thought perceptible might be 
contemplated by metaphysicians with admiring despair. But 
he requires careful reading. To a hasty glance, the most elabo- 
rate reasonings of his Unspoken Sermons may seem obscure and 
cloud-like ; ‘pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream;’ the 
gorgeous sweep of the vestments of Truth as she passes by rather 
than the very lineaments of her face. But if you look long 
enough and carefully enough, you will find that MacDonald’s 
most fine and evanescent touches have a meaning, and that the 
thought, though difficult to grasp, is there. 

His fame as a prose writer has thrown partially into the shade 
his claims to distinction as a poet, and we are not prepared to main- 
tain that his genius is so essentially poetical as to render it 
advisable on his part to relinquish prose. But the laurel already 
round his brows must, we think, prove imperishable. There is 
hardly, of its kind, in the language, a more beautiful poem than 
his Mother-child. It has the truthfulness of Cowper, with more 
than Cowper’s tenderness of sentiment; it has the homeliness 
of a lyrical ballad by Wordsworth, without that studied flatness 
to which Wordsworth, in the perverseness of his theory, con- 
demned himself while composing his lyrical ballads. Tennyson’s 
Dora belongs to the same class, but i is still finer, being, 
without exception, the loveliest pastoral in the English language. 
MacDonald’s poem, however, will stand comparison with any- 
thing except the very best work of Tennyson. The figure of the 
child-mother, true as a photograph to English life, and yet with 
tender, idealising lights playing round her and lifting her into 
the region of art, rises before us in homely beauty, and is at 
once accepted into that sacred chamber of the mind, where 
memory guards those forms on which the heart delights to 
dwell. The solicitudes, mishaps, alarms of the nurse of nine, as 
she carries her baby brother, ‘ almost as big as she,’ are narrated 
with a graceful, smiling, earnest gaiety—with a sincere and 
happy sympathy—with an aroma, faintly perceptible, of the 
kindliest humour—which lend a singular fascination to the 

iece. Here is a true heroine, real-ideal, in the blue frock of a 
Fittle English girl; and such heroism is to be found among the 
poor—perhaps more, though this is a sad thought, among the 
young poor than the old. There is a pathos indefinable— 
something between a smile and a tear—in the account of the 

roceedings of the child-mother when she returns home after 
ie misfortunes, and her deliverance. 


‘ At home at last, lo! scarce a speck 
Was on the child from foot to neck, 
But she was sorely mired ; 
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Nor gave she proof of grief’s unrest, 
Till, hid upon her mother’s breast, 
She wept till she was tired. 
And, intermixed with sobbing wail, 
She told her mother all the tale. 
“ But,”—here her wet cheeks glow— 
“Mother, I did not, through it all, 
I never once let baby fall, 
I never let him go.”’ 


Others of Mr. MacDonald’s earlier poems were distinguished 
by a profound thoughtfulness, a peculiar but beautiful vein of 
sentiment and a linguistic power, which might be regarded as 
sure prognostics of the rise of a new star on the horizon of 
letters. In the Hidden Life, the effect of one great emotional 
experience in modifying the character and in determining the 
course of life, is delineated with a beautiful tenderness of sym- 
pathy, and the softest glow of quiet colour. The subject was 
unpromising, and it was probably impossible to handle it so as 
to produce a popular poem, but the piece will long continue to 
afford delight to gentle and reflective minds, and is a thoroughly 
characteristic performance of the author. Its one incident is 
the meeting of the hero and a beautiful woman. Her loveliness 
stamped itself upon heart and brain, and that one gleam of 
radiant beauty became to him his destiny. 

‘I cannot tell 
In words the tenderness that glowed across 
His bosom—burned it clean in word and thought.’ 


He died early, and when he found himself dying, he wrote a 
letter to the lady, who occupied a different station in life from 
his, and whom he had never seen a second time, telling her what 
an influence she had exerted upon his life. Pensive resignation 


and serene sadness, smiling sometimes, laughing never—this is 
the spirit of the work. 


‘God, give us heaven. Remember our poor hearts. 
We never grasp the zenith of the time ; 
We find no spring, except in winter prayers.’ 
Another remarkable poem of Mr. MacDonald’s early time is 

a Dream within a Dream. Little as the title is adapted to suggest 
the fact, the descriptions are sternly realistic. Here isa picture 
of a town on a wet morning in the Black Country, and of two 
operatives, a man and a woman, going to their work, which 
seems to us marked by great and various power :— 


‘It was a drizzly morning where I stood. 
The cloud had sunk, and filled with fold on fold 
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The chimneyed city ; so the smoke rose not, 
But spread diluted in the cloud, and fell 
A black precipitate on miry streets, 
Where dim grey faces vision-like went by, 
But half awake, half satisfied with sleep. 
Slave-engines had begun their ceaseless growl 
Of labour. Iron bands and huge stone blocks 
That held them to their task, strained, shook, until 
The city trembled. Those pale-visaged forms 
Were hastening on to feed their groaning strength 
With labour to the full. 
Look ! there they come, 

Poor amid poverty ; she with her gown 
Drawn over her meek head ; he trying much, 
But fruitless half to shield her from the rain. 
They enter the wide gates, amid the jar, 
And clash and thunder of the awful force 
That, conquering force, still vibrates on as if 
With an excess of power, hungry for work. 
With differing strength to different tasks they part, 
To be the soul of knowledge unto strength ; 
For man has eked his body out with wheels, 
And cranks, and belts, and levers, pinions, screws,— 
One body all, pervaded still with life 
From man the maker’s will. Mid keen-eyed men, 
Thin-featured and exact, his part is found ; 
Hers where the dusk air shines with lustrous eyes. 

And there they laboured through the murky day, 
Whose air was livid mist, their only breath, 
Foul floating dust of swift revolving wheels 
And feathery spoil of fast contorted threads 
Making a sultry chaos in the sun.’ 


For stern truth of painting this will rank with the best work of 
Crabbe, and Crabbe never reached its level in thought. Indeed 
we know no poetry in which the oppressive and stifling influence 
of mechanism, when it is a mere brute force, 

“ A horror, as of power without a soul, 
Dark, undefined, and mighty unto ill,” 


is so deeply realized as in that of MacDonald. Scattered here 


and there throughout the volumes, you meet with deep and 
beautiful thoughts. 


‘ Better than thrill a listening crowd, 
Sit at a wise man’s feet ; 
But better teach a child, than toil 
To wake thyself complete.’ 


This raises us into a loftier atmosphere than Goethe’s most 
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elaborate exaltation of his ideal of self-culture. And could 
there be a kindlier, or finer, or truer glance into the philosophy 
of mob-revolutions than this :— 


‘Wild waves, ruled by wilder winds, 
Which call themselves the free?’ 


Within and Without, which ought to have been called Count 
Julian,—Mr. MacDonald, by the way, is singularly unfortunate 
in his titles,—is a dramatic poem. It was one of his earliest 
efforts, and he evidently took great pains with it; but it is 
defective. We tire, dreadfully, of the Count; and the propor- 
tion of incident to talk is too small. The child, Lily, is, how- 
ever, an exquisitely beautiful delineation ; and when Julian and 
she die, and Lilia, the wife and mother, remains behind, the 
thought of their presence as spirits, who wait upon her, and 
make her half-sensible that they are near her, is worked out 
with delicate felicity :— 

‘Lita. “Oh! are they dead? Is it possible? I feel 
As if they were so near me! Speak again, 
Sweet voices! comfort me ; I need it, dear ones !” 

Juan (sings). ‘Come away! above the storm 

Ever shines the blue ; 
Come away ! beyond the form 
Ever lies the true.” 
Lity (sings). ‘ Mother, darling, do not weep ; 
All I cannot tell : 
By and by you'll go to sleep, 
And you'll wake so well.”’ 


Of the volume of poems with which Mr. MacDonald has 
presented the world this Christmas season, we cannot speak in 
terms of unqualified commendation. They appear to us—if we 
must confess it—to prove that his genius has taken the bent of 
prose. At all events, the power displayed in Alec Forbes and 
Robert Falconer is very much higher than the average power 
of these pieces. They do not appear to us to have concen- 
trated in them the whole energy of the author’s mind ; and his 
reputation as a poet must still rest mainly upon his earlier works. 
He will have to recollect that Apollo, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
sings, though young, is ‘intolerably severe.’ It is in the 
travail of the soul—a travail which is a mysterious, indefinable 
mingling of agony and joy—that the perfect poem is born. 
There are beautiful tones and touches in this volume; but the 
pieces partake too much, on the whole, of the character of occa- 
sional verses. Mr. MacDonald's popularity is a snare to him. 
When a man knows that every thought or fancy which he 
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chooses to throw into rhyme becomes forthwith convertible into 
cash, he is apt to forget the intolerable severity of Apollo. 
Syrens, in the singular modern form of publishers waving on 
you with hatfuls of money, are as hostile as the old Syrens to 
the melodious Nine. Byron spoke with a kind of ironical 
regret of his being looked upon by his publisher in the light of a 
pack-horse, or ass, or ‘ anything that is his.” If Mr. MacDonald 
intends the highest flights of poetry, he must brace himself to 
sterner effort than this new volume reveals. Here are some 
fine stanzas from it, on the Summer Night :— 


‘What art thou, gathering dusky, cool, 
In slow gradation fine ? 
Death’s lovely shadow, flickering full 
Of eyes about to shine ? 


‘The weary day gone down below, 
Thou leanest o’er his grave, 
Revolving all the vanish’d show 
The gracious splendour gave. 


‘Thou art the woman, I will say, 
Dark-browed, with luminous eyes, 
Of whom is born the mighty Day, 
That fights, and saves, and dies. 


‘ For action sleeps with sleeping light, 
Calm thought awakes with thee : 
Each soul becomes a summer night, 
With stars that shine and see.’ 


On the whole, the tendency of these books, prose and poetical, 
is sound and healthful. You may call them, with considerate 
emphasis, good books. They are pervaded by a spirit of faith 
and joy; the author rejoices always; he seems to have an 
angelic incapacity of being unhappy. He looks over the world 
as through the eye-lids of the morning, and finds it very beau- 
tiful and very good. He has an unlimited capacity of hoping 
and loving, a limited capacity of hating. He does, grandly 
and rightly, detest Sterne. He flings him out. Lie there, 
thou maudlin hypocrite; thou profane and false and unclean 
thing ; lie there on the dunghill of the world! But we do not 
remember that there is more than a genial heat in his hatred 
for other person or thing. He believes in God and in man, and 
will not have it that they are so wide apart as some theologians 
would make it appear. He believes in goodness, in virtue, and 
that of the right sort, masculine yet gentle, pure yet strong ; 
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Christian virtue, not pagan; the centre of his ethical system 
is love for God and love for man; the centre of his actual uni- 
verse is the God-man. But, in particular, the genial, sunny, 
rejoicing spirit of these books is healthful and beneficial at a 
time when weariness and disappointment and brooding pain 
cast strange shadows over the noblest minds. There is a cry 
as of despair in much of our literature; a cry which is loud 
and bitter in the latest works of Ruskin and Carlyle. With 
our much cultivation we have overlaid the simple, original 
instincts of our nature; we want better bread than is baked 
with wheat, better proof of God, freedom, immortality than 
exists in the very structure of our nature, and in the first flash 
of the universe, illuminated as it is with Deity, upon our eyes. 
A child-like, believing, rejoicing, yet brave and powerful nature 


like MacDonald’s is, in days like these, a very precious boon 
of Heaven. 


Art. II.—(1.) Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Revenues and Management of certain Colleges and 
Schools, and the Studies pursued and Instruction given therein ; 
with an Appendix and Evidence. 4 vols. folio. 1864. 


(2.) Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Public Schools Bill. 1865. ; 

(3) On the Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into 
the Condition of the principal Public Schools. A Paper read at 


the Monthly Evening Meeting of the College of Preceptors. By 
W. B. Hopeson, Esq., LL.D. 1864. 


(4.) Some Remarks on the present Studies and Management of 
Eton School. By A Parent. 1864. 

(5,) Public School Education. A Lecture delivered at the Athe- 
neum, Tiverton. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coxeripae. 
1860. 


(6.) Thoughts on Eton, suggested by Sir J. T. Coleridge's Speech at 
Tiverton. By an Eroniay. 1861. 

(7.) Letters of Paterfamilias in the ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ 1861. 

(8.) Eton Reform. Parts I. and II. By W. Jounson, Esq. 1861. 


A more valuable contribution has rarely been made to the 
educational literature of any country—certainly not to that of 
England—than the four bulky volumes of the ‘Report on 
Public Schools.’ The mere perusal of them, however, is no 
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small matter, involving as it does the recognition by the eye of 
as much type as is contained in fourteen or fifteen octavo 
volumes of 700 or 800 pages each. No one could do so varied a 
subject even the commonest justice within the limits at our 
command. We propose, therefore, to confine our investigations 
to that one of the Public Schools which is the fairest repre- 
sentative of the characteristic faults and virtues of the system 
generally ; getting our materials, of course, chiefly from the 
Report quoted, one-third of which is occupied by ‘Eton,’ but 
availing ourselves also of other sources of information, both 
public and private. Before, however, we commence the analysis 
of the mass of evidence ready to our hands, we wish to make a 
few remarks on the general subject. 

Scarcely any cry of the present day is louder or more gene- 
ral than that of ‘ Education for the People ;’ yet it may be safely 
asserted that scarcely any popular cry is more vague and un- 
meaning. Many of those even who utter it most loudly and 
vehemently have little idea of what is really meant by either of 
the main terms of the demand. Such persons, as soon as they 
have caught up a child in the midst of his mud pies or tip-cat, 
hurried him off to a school, entered his name on the register, 
seated him down on a form, thrust a book into his hands, and 
substituted a demure face for a saucy one, consider that all is 
gained. There is ‘education,’ and it is given to one of the 
‘ people.’ The philanthropist’s voice is silenced, his heart is at 
rest. One soul at least is snatched from the devouring jaws of 
ignorance and vice. The solemn process by which the little 
clodhopper or gamin of the streets is to be converted into a 
‘citizen’ is commenced ; and who doubts that by the time he 
leaves the school, armed with the ability to ‘fall short’ of the 
‘fourth standard,’ the great transformation will have taken 
place, and the ‘citizen,’ if not fully made, will be at least in an 
advanced stage of preparation? Let us inquire, for a moment, 
in the interests of common sense as well as philanthropy, what 
is the amount of education that our young triend is obtaining 
at school. We learn, then, on the valuable authority of Canon 
Gover,* that the ‘completed education’ of seven out of eight 
of the children of the manual-labour class living with their 
parents or guardians, and actually attending school, is so 
limited, that they are not qualified to pass the fourth standard 
of the Revised Code, which requires ability (1) to read a short 
paragraph from a ‘more advanced,’ that is, a not decidedly 
elementary reading-book ; (2), to write from dictation a short 


* See letter in Times, July 15, 1867. 
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sentence from the same book; and (3), to work a sum in the 
four lowest compound rules of arithmetic, involving money cal- 
culations. Now, if seven-eighths of those who pass out of the 
elementary schools of England are unable to comply with these 
requirements, and if ‘only about 50 per cent. of the children of 
‘the poorer classes, between the ages of five and ten, are at any 
‘one time on the books of any school,’ the inference is of course 
plain that 94 owt of every 100 of ‘the people’ receive as their 
equipment for life—as their only preparation for their duties as 
citizens—an ‘education’ which is deficient in almost all that it 
should contain, and contains only the barest rudiments of 
instruction ; so bare, indeed, as to be almost useless. Surely, 
when we clamour for ‘education for the people,’ we mean some- 
thing more than this. Without, however, inquiring just now 
what such a demand ought to comprehend, or stopping to prove 
that the results just quoted satisfy no theoretical definition of 
education that we can frame, we pass on to show from another 
point of view the vagueness and narrowness of this popular cry. 
The ‘people,’ for whom ‘education’ is so importunately de- 
manded, are by common consent the poorer classes of society. 
It is assumed—we are far from saying, wrongly—that they are, 
as a general rule, nurtured in ignorance and vice; that they 
especially need to be taught their duties to the commonwealth ; 
and that society, instead of leaving the matter to their option, 
as in the case of the upper classes, has a stern right to demand 
a recognition both of the benefits and obligations of such a 
training as is suited to their social position. We believe society 
does well in making this demand, and in the case in which 
these classes are themselves unable to procure instruction for 
their children, in supplying it to them gratis; and we can only 
hope that in time to come the article supplied will be better 
worth their having. We think, however, that society takes a 
rather partial and contracted view of her rights over her mem- 
bers, manifesting extreme anxiety that the poorer classes should 
be properly ‘educated,’ but treating the parallel case of the 
upper classes with considerable indifference. ‘The minimum 
‘ of education,’ says Horace Mann, ‘can never be less than such 
‘as is sufficient to qualify each citizen for the civil and social 
‘ duties he will have to discharge.’ We accept this categorical 


- limitation, and maintain that it includes all classes of society, 


without any exception. Nor can we see any reason for thus 
educating the poor which is not equally binding on the rich. 
The one is as much the ‘ people’ as the other. We hold, then, 
that the upper classes of society are no more at liberty to neglect 
the education of their children altogether, or to be indifferent as 
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to its quality, than the poorer classes, whom we have hitherto 
invited, and are now talking of compelling, to have their chil- 
dren educated for their own benefit and that of the community. 
Education, according to the notions of the ‘ruling classes,’ is 
something very proper for the poor, to teach them to ‘submit 
‘themselves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, 
‘and masters,’ and ‘ to order themselves lowly aud reverently to 
‘all their betters.’ This is a legitimate, but not an adequate 
view of the case. Education for the people has something more 
to do than this. It has also to teach their correlative duties to 
those very ruling classes themselves, and to equip them properly 
for the special ministrations which they deem themselves born 
to discharge. Education, in fact, is quite as ‘ proper’ a thing 
for the rulers themselves as for the ruled ; and since the hard 
necessity of circumstances, which requires that the latter should 
have their ‘heads’ turned into ‘hands’ as soon as_possible— 
even while the ‘citizen’ is in the crudest embryonic condition 
—does not thwart the arrangements of the former, we consider 
it self-evident that in the case of those who should have unlimited 
time and means at their disposal, society has a right to require 
that the noble idea of a ‘complete and generous education,’ indi- 
cated by Milton, viz., ‘ that which fits a man to perform justly, 
‘ skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both public and 
‘ private, of peace and war,’ should be fully realized. The ques- 
tion, then, is whether our young nobility, landed aristocracy, 
church dignitaries, ministers of state, members of parliament, 
naval and military officers, judges and magistrates, are at this 
moment receiving such an education as society has a right 
to require of those who are to be entrusted, almost as a matter 
of course, with her most precious interests. Before, however, 
we proceed to show from the authorities in our hands what is 
the real character of the education with which the ruling classes 
are themselves contented, we must briefly deal with a prelimi- 
nary objection which starts up in the well-known shape of ‘ May 
‘ not a man do what he will with his own ?’ ‘The classes in ques- 
tion, it is urged, are practically independent of the demands of 
society. They ask for no State aid in the training of their chil- 
dren, nor any advice as to the sort of education which they may 
provide for them. They hold themselves entirely exempt from 
interference in this matter; and if they choose to patronise a 
system, the results of which are—to use Mr. Gladstone’s mode- 
rate language—‘scandalously small,’ that is their business, and 
concerns no one besides, At this point, however, we join issue, 
and maintain, in the words of John Knox, ‘that the rich and 
‘ potent may not be permitted to suffer their children to spend 
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‘their youth in vain idleness;’ and that the studies of their 
children should be so conducted that ‘the commonwealth may 
‘have some comfort by them.’ Yes, in opposition to the idea 
that every man may do what he will with his own, we maintain 
that the commonwealth is to have a voice in the matter of the 
education of those who are to be the heads as well as of those 
who are to be the hands of society; and that it is not exactly 
optional with the higher classes, whatever they may think about 
it, to be indifferent to the quality and quantity of the training 
of their children. Social position has its duties as well as its 
privileges; and the time is surely coming when every claimant 
of the latter will be compelled—yes, compelled—to admit the 
obligations of the former; when the highest offices of our 
home and colonial governments, senate, church, civil service, 
army and navy, diplomatic corps, magistracy, &c., will be filled 
by those only whom a ‘complete and generous education’ has 
qualified for ‘justly, skilfully, and magnanimously’ discharging 
them. Tried by such a standard—and it is no ideal one—we 
affirm fearlessly that the educational training of our high 
schools and colleges is lamentably inefficient, and that the ruling 
classes, if they are to remain such, must be called upon for a very 
different education—different both in kind and degree—from 
that which is furnished in the school-rooms, or even—what many 
consider a more valid guarantee—in the playing-fields of Eton. 

Without, however, pursuing these preliminary remarks, we 
will now proceed to ascertain how far the highest school educa- 
tion of England answers to the type of that which is to fit the 
citizen of the upper classes for performing his duties ‘justly, 
‘ skilfully, and magnanimously.’ After sifting the pretensions 
of Eton to assume this noble position, we shall perhaps be dis- 
posed to take up the cry of ‘ Education for the people’ in a 
a st key, and to invest it with a deeper significance than 

ore. 

The object of the commissioners was to inquire not only into 
the education carried on at Eton and the other public schools, 
but also into ‘the nature and application of the endowments, 
‘funds, and revenues belonging to or received’ by them. The 
investigation into this branch of the subject they pursued with 
great assiduity, and in a style of fearless determination to know 
the truth, which considerably tried the ‘fencing’ powers of the 
registrar—Mr. Batcheldor—as well as those of the provost and 
bursar—Dr. Goodford and the Rev. Mr. Dupuis. It seems to 
us that the conduct and bearing of those gentlemen under 
examination did little to reeommend the high morality of which 
it is pretended that the entire Eton system is an exponent. 
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They had the option of either frankly expressing their dis- 
approbation of the system of managing the funds adopted by 
their predecessors, or as frankly defending it. No one, of 
course, thought of making them responsible for it, whatever 
it was, nor of depriving them personally of the advantages for 
which, it seems pretty clear, some of their predecessors had sold 
their consciences ; but it surely was scarcely becoming in them 
to play fast and loose with the subject, as they did. Sometimes 
we find them actually apologising for wrong-doing, sometimes 
pleading ignorance of what was clearly on the surface, some- 
times taking credit for amending what they had just before 
justified, as needing no amendment—at one time professing 
the strictest regard to the letter of the statutes, as enjoined 
upon them by the ‘solemnity of an oath,’ at another, pleading 
as earnestly for the substance, on the ground of a spiritual 
dispensation from the bondage of the letter. Why, as honourable 
men, attempt any justification of the unrighteous deeds of their 
predecessors, even although those predecessors, as to some of 
their actions, were only removed twenty years from themselves ? 
They were removed—and that was enough. These witnesses 
could not suppose, because they ‘declined to give any opinion’ 
on the cases of conscience repeatedly set before them by Lord 
Clarendon or Mr. Vaughan, that their demur settled these 
cases, and made the worse really appear the better reason. If, 
to use the expressions of the Report ‘until within a very 
‘ recent period, the King’s Scholars derived little, if any, benefit 
‘from the vastly increased wealth of the Foundation, the ad 
‘ vantages of which were enjoyed, and in reality monopolized, 
‘ by the provost and fellows ;’ if ‘ there can be no doubt that if 
* the letter of the statutes was adhered to, their substance was 
‘ systematically violated ;’ if ‘a large proportion of the actual 
‘income of the college is diverted from the purposes to which 
‘ that income is, by the statutes, directed to be applied ;’ if the 
real increase in the value of the property of the college is ‘ by 
‘ the system established at Eton, subtracted from the corporate 
‘ revenue for the private and personal advantage of individual 
‘ members of the Foundation ;’ if these statements are true—and 
they are amply borne out by the evidence—surely they amount 
to an arraignment of a system which no honourable man, how- 
ever much he may be personally interested in maintaining it, 
ought to compromise himself by defending. The moral character 
of Eton is worth even more than the £6,385 a year which goes 
into the private purse of the provost and fellows, instead of into 
the public chest of the college, and we see no reasons, except 
such as are personal and petty, for attempting to defend what 
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is so explicitly condemned on the unimpeachable authority of 
the commissioners. At the same time, we repeat that the 
present authorities, however much they may benefit by the 
enjoyment of the plunder, ought not to be called on to disgorge 
it, nor even to justify their own possession and usufruct; but 
decency does require that they should place no obstacle in the 
way of those who would set these matters on a better footing 
for the time to come, and re-establish the violated principles of 
public justice. We do not profess in this article to give a 
complete account of the Eton system, either of husbandry or 
education, and are, therefore, debarred from furnishing full 

roofs of the charges brought against it by the commissioners 
in the words already cited. Still, it is essential to our purpose 
to give a few samples. It appears to have been the custom, 
from time immemorial, to grant long leases of the college 
property, not at the actual value, but at a small reserved rent, 
with heavy fines on renewal, so that the annual rent, plus the 
fine, made up the revenue derived from the estate. It will 
scarcely be believed, that by a most extraordinary interpretation 
of the word ‘revenue,’ the small rent was made to represent 
the total value in the books of the college, while the big fine 
was considered ‘plunder’ for the administrators; or, as Mr. 
Dupuis delicately phrased it, ‘the fines were never audited.’ 
The registrar, it is true, lays great stress on the fact that this was 
the custom of ‘all religious houses,’ of ‘ every religious body,’ 
and ‘of deans and chapters,’ although he squeamishly holds 
back at the moment that we are expecting the sanctimonious 
sequitur. The old lawyers—to do them justice—who framed 
the original statutes, seem to have taken great pains to provide 
for the natural absorption of the minds of the directors of 
‘religious houses’ in their pious duties, and to have presumed 
that everything ought to be most minutely defined ; and they 
therefore laid it down with the utmost explicitness, that ‘all the 
‘ receipts, payments, and expenses, from whatever quarter 
‘derived,’ should be constantly and completely audited and 
entered in the books, and that this was to be done with the view 
of ascertaining the ‘ true annual value of the property.’ Having 
thus stipulated for the exercise of truth and honesty, the 
statutes went even further, and bound the provost and fellows, 
‘by the most solemn oaths,’ to appropriate the whole of the 
funds faithfully. In an evil hour some ignorant, but of course 
well-meaning enthusiast, dead to Latin, but alive to ‘religion,’ 
took it into his head to interpret the word ‘omnia’ ‘some,’ and 
all his brethren, in a pious trance or fantasy—not knowing what 
they did—accepted the misinterpretation—and the pelf which it 
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brought with it. Their immediate successors were doubtless 
very much shocked at what had been done—but it was done: 
they merely ‘ took it as they found it, and carried it on ;’ and so 
the plea of ‘ usage’ was set up, and many a good turn has that 
plea done the provost and fellows of Eton.* However much 
then the original offence was to be deplored, yet the numerous 
recipients of the advantage of it seem to have very complucently 
pardoned it, nor once complained, as far as we know, of a 
burden on their consciences which brought with it so substantial 
an alleviation. We learn that the fines on renewal of leases 
during the twenty years ending 1862 amounted to no less a 
sum than £127,700, all of which, £6,385 a year, was divided 
among the provost and fellows. That simple misinterpretation 
of the word ‘all’ in the statutes led—as deviations from truth 
always do—in the course of years, to a considerable interference 
with the fitness of things. Even now the perturbations of the 
system have not ceased, nor are they likely soon to cease. The. 
gross income of Eton at the present day is about £21,000; of 
this sum nearly one-third is personally claimed, as we have 
seen, by the provost and fellows. The remainder, appropriated to 
the maintenance of the establishment, generally, allows, we are 
assured, of no reserve to meet extraordinary expenses ; so that 
whenever anything is required in the way of addition to the 
‘ plant,’ a cry of ‘no funds!’ is raised. The begging box is sent 
briskly round ; and boys, parents, and friends are implored most 
piteously for subscriptions in aid of the poverty of Eton. The 
case of the Sanatorium has excited much public attentionf—that 
of the racket-court also has been sharply handled in the Pail 
Mail Gazette and elsewhere; and all the time there is no gymna- 
sium at Eton, no laboratory, no museum, no library for the 
general use of the school, no proper choir, and no common 


* Fifty years ago, Dr. Goodall employed this plea when defending, 
before Lord (then Mr.) Brougham’s Select Committee on Education, some 
of the iniquities of Eton ; and then it was that the chairman was heard 
muttering, ‘ Usage, indeed! We shall next hear of highwaymen pleading 
‘ the usage of Hounslow Heath.’ 

+ The case of the Sanatorium has never yet, we believe, been fully 
explained to the public. The accounts seem to have been ‘ unaccount- 
‘ably’ muddled. It does appear to us that some explanation is due from 
the authorities, of this question and answer :—‘ Lord Clarendon: I sup- 
‘ pose there must have been £10,000 to £12,000 raised from the parents 
‘of the boys to pay for this building, which cost £6,000, and of which 
* £3,000 is still unpaid ?—Rev. C. C. James: Yes; that is literally the 
‘case. Lord C.: What became of the money ?—Jev. C. C. James: I have 
* nothing to do with it. I know nothing about it... . Dr. Goodford is 
‘the only man who knows anything about it.’ Dr. Goodford’s account 
of what he knew, as given to the Commissioners, is quite unintelligible. 
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room for the masters; simply because there are, in this opulent 
foundation, ‘no funds’—-except for the provost and fellows. 
Another instance of the extraordinary infatuation which takes 
possession of the directors of a ‘religious house’ is seen in the 
treatment of the collegers, even up to a comparatively recent 
period of time. In the early foundation of Eton a certain 
relation was established between all the beneficiaries of the 
endowment. The commons, that is the board, of the provost 
was reckoned for at the rate of three shillings a week, that of 
the fellows at eighteenpence, and that of the collegers at ten- 
pence. In process of time, the appetite of the provost increased 
so greatly, that he required (or at least got) as much as £434 per 
annum for his commons, and éach of the fellows £92—an amount 
equivalent in the provost’s case to fifty-five times, and in that of 
the fellows to twenty-three times as much as the original pro- 
vision. Fortunately enough, the appetite of the boys does not 
seem to have increased at all; but by a wonderful interposition 
of providence in favour of the pious administrators of the funds 
—who evidently thought that the boys were living from age to 
age on their tenpence a week—to have even diminished ; for 
even in our own times—Mr. Dupuis himself being witness—the 
remarkable phenomenon was displayed of Eton boys requiring 
(that is getting) next to nothing to eat. It appears from the 
evidence that ‘no breakfast was found for the collegers,’ that 
their dinners ‘ were really no dinners at all,’ that the ‘meal of 
tea was considered unnecessary,’ and that the supper at eight 
o’clock was ‘ very insufficient.’ The improved value in the pro- 
perty of the college was thus altogether appropriated by the 
administrators ; and the boys, whom they were bound by the 
statutes to feed, as well as clothe and educate, were stinted and 
defrauded in every possible way. ‘This was also shown in the 
way in which they were lodged. The statutes required that 
guardians and wards should live under one roof—that the boys 
might have the benefit of moral superintendence; very early, 
however, this arrangement was set aside. The authorities built 
themselves handsome houses, in which they lived free of rent, 
rates, and taxes; and locked up the boys all together at night, 
leaving them without any superintendence from eight o’clock in 
summer, and five in winter, until half-past seven next morning. 
The notorious bed-room called Long Chamber—a true chamber of 
horrors—the secrets of which are darkly hinted at, rather than 
described by those who know them, is now, happily, a thing of 
the past ; but it cannot, and ought not to be forgotten, that its 
iniquities were distinctly the consequence of the criminal in- 
difference to their duties, of men who, as clergymen, as minis- 
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ters of Christ, were especially bound to represent in their conduct 
‘ the mind that was in Christ.’ It is to be supposed that the 
particularly wished to bear this character before the world, 
inasmuch as they voluntarily took upon themselves the cure of 
souls, in addition to the arduous duties of their guardianship of 
the boys, which, as we have seen, they discharged with such 
admirable fidelity. The statutes of the founder expressly 
required them to swear not to take the livings belonging to the 
college—and even forbade their seeking a dispensation from 
their oath, with a view to taking them. In spite, however, of 
this double barrier, so earnest was their desire to be about their 
‘master’s business’ (with which their own was so closely asso- 
ciated), that they succeeded in the time of Elizabeth in obtaining 
the forbidden dispensation, and thus were able to exercise the 
sacred functions on which they had set their hearts. And if 
£13,000 a year rewarded their pious labours, they could hardly 
refuse to take the money—for, as Dr. Goodford says, the object 
for which Elizabeth granted the dispensation was ‘that the col- 
‘lege might have better means of exercising hospitality,’—and, 
as added by Mr. Dupuis, of ‘ teaching the people their duty to 
‘God and us.’ Perhaps if they had let the queen know that their 
simple desire was to take upon themselves the cure of souls, and 
that they did not care about the stipend, she would have excused 
their compliance. As for the hospitality, we believe that has 
been exercised on the gospel principle of not letting the right 
hand know the proceedings of the left; as for the teaching of 
the people—if that means the Eton boys—we believe the concur- 
rence of opinion on its worthlessness is all but universal. The 
lessons taught, however, whether to the boys or the English 
people, through such transactions as we have faintly described, 
must be allowed to be very valuable ; and we earnestly trust that 
the larger part of the audience at least will ‘mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest’ them. 

We have no space to spare, or the task would be very easy, 
to present from the ample materials of these blue books other 
specimens of a like kind—many of them hitherto profound 
secrets, quite unknown even to the assistant masters until they 
were brought to light by the commissioners. The instances 
that we have quoted will, however, suffice to show how disgrace- 
fully the trust reposed in the college authorities of Eton has been 
abused ; and how urgently reform is needed there. We cannot 
help wondering, on consideration of the whole question, whether, 
if Eton had not been a ‘religious house,’ if these authorities 
had not been ‘ religious’ men—men in holy orders—at all, but 
simply men of the world—even ‘Jews, Turks, infidels, or 
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‘ heretics,’ the interests of the establishment would not have been 
quite as well provided for. We are glad to be able—as a set 
off against some of our strictures—to report that much has been 
done of late years to redress the wrongs of the collegers. The 
reforms set on foot about thirty years ago by Provost Hodgson 
will make his memory fragrant. The food, though still not 
first-rate, the comfortable bed-rooms, and other accommodations, 
together with the appointment of a ‘ master in college,’ are in 
marked contrast with the treatment of former days. 

We propose next to consider the teaching of Eton, and as an 
introduction to our description of it, we quote the able summary 
given by the reporters of the general results of Public School 
teaching :— 


‘If, say they, ‘a youth, after four or five years spent at school, 
quits it at nineteen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or 
Greek without the help of a dictionary, or to write Latin gramma- 
tically, almost ignorant of geography, and of the history of his own 
country, unacquainted with any modern language but his own, and 
hardly competent to write English correctly, to do a simple sum, or 
stumble through an easy proposition of Euclid; a total stranger to 
the laws which govern the physical world, and to its structure ; with 
an eye and hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a note 
of music, with an uncultivated mind, and no taste for reading or 
observation ; his intellectual education must certainly be accounted a 
failure, though there may be no fault to find with his principles, 
character, or manners.’ ‘We by no means intend,’ they add, ‘to 
represent this as a type of the ordinary product of English Public 
School Education ; but speaking both from the evidence we have 
received, and from opportunities of observation open to all, we must 
say that it is a type much more common than it ought to be, and 
that the proportion of failures is therefore unduly large.’ 


As to the bearing of this summary of general results upon 
those of Eton especially, we have to remark, first, that the low- 
ness of the general average is mainly due to the special default 
of Eton, taken as a whole—for it requires all the superiority of 
some of the other schools, especially of Rugby, to balance her 
terrible shortcomings ; and, secondly, that the general average 
of Eton herself would be much lower still were it not for the 
compensatory superiority of the collegers. We are warranted 
in forming these conclusions, when we remember that of the 
2,696 scholars in the nine schools, one-third belong to Eton, and 
that the intellectual name and fame of Eton depend mainly 
on the one-twelfth of this third, who constitute the founda- 
tioners. Take these away, and there is little reason to believe 
that the remaining 800 could hold their own against an equal 
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number chosen from the /ower forms of the rest of the schools. 
There must, of course, be something conjectural in all such 
estimates, in the absence of an actual competition ; but we shall 
give reasons, in the course of this inquiry, for the belief that 
we are not very far from the truth. Looking, then, at the case 
of Eton, not comparatively, but absolutely, we are unconscious 
of any misrepresentation or exaggeration when we pronounce 
(1), that the much-vaunted scholarship of Eton is on the 
wane.* Neither in prose nor in verse composition does it main- 
tain its former eminence; while in sound grammatical know- 
ledge there is a decided falling off. The translations into 
English are not remarkable for accuracy, and much less remark- 
able for taste and elegance; (2), that ignorance of, and contempt 
for, the ordinary subjects of an English education are greater 
than ever—and the testimony is nearly unanimous that the 
mental activity and interest in general, especially English 
literature, which once gave a high tone to the spontaneous, as 
distinguished from the exacted energy of the boys, and deve- 
loped the taste and genius of many who afterwards became 
renowned in the world, is all but unknown; (3), that the 
English language, as a subject of study, receives no attention 
at all; and that very little more can be said for French; (4), 
that physical science is not taught; (5), that the fine arts are 
nearly in the same predicament. Fourteen boys out of 840, in 
1862, constituted the drawing master’s class ; and music, except 
occasionally in some special master’s house, receives no cultivation. 

In thus estimating the resultsof Eton education, we are aware 
that we include faults of omission as well as of commission, and 
are therefore prepared for the ready-made reply, that Eton is 
ouly responsible for that which she professes to do; that her 
great object is to prepare boys for the Universities ; that her 
curriculum is arranged according to that hypothesis, and that 
the true reason of its embracing so few subjects is the desire and 
determination to teach them as soundly and accurately as pos- 
sible. In other words, Eton, conscious of having at her disposal 
unlimited time, money, teaching-power, directive intelligence— 
‘costly materials and capital tools’—goes in for the production 
of a first-rate article—such an article as shall challenge compe- 
tition from any or every quarter. The pretensions of Eton 
mean this, or they mean nothing. Let us see how they are 

* The Head Master, even, who has the lover’s temperament in regard to 
Eton, and ‘sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,’ admiring the ‘ Old 
‘ Latin Grammar,’ and pronouncing Eton to be ‘the most progressive 
* school in the country ’—justifying, in short, every evil that others con- 


demn—admits that ‘the success of the work has not been in proportion 
‘ to the pains bestowed upon it.’ 
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borne out by the facts. The evidence we are about to adduce is 
furnished from three sources :—l1st. The replies given by Oxford 
and Cambridge professors and tutors to certain questions on the 
attainments and intellectual condition of public-school-men pre- 
senting themselves for admission at the Universities; 2nd. The 
replies given in writing by the authorities and assistant- masters 
of Eton to inquiries respecting the methods of tuition, &c. ; 
3rd. The evidence of the same masters, taken vivd voce by the 
commissioners. We shall quote from these testimonies without 
reference to any especial order. And first we bring forward the 
Rev. Dr. Liddell, the Dean of Christ Church, who, in his evi- 
dence, after asserting that in general the boys going to Oxford 
from the top forms of small schools are better prepared than 
those from the large public schools, says: ‘The large majority of 
‘the average boys I get from the public schools are from Eton. 
‘ I think the temptations to idleness that exist there are greater 
‘ than in other schools, and I suppose that this is the reason of 
‘ their being less well prepared.’ Being afterwards questioned 
on the ‘state of classical learning’ at Eton, he says: ‘Their 
‘Latin prose is certainly not elegant or scholarlike; it is 
‘ exceedingly bad. Even those boys who can construe pretty 
‘ fluently, when you come to probe them in grammar, often fail 
‘to give satisfactory answers. They often fail even when the 
‘ question is put upon paper, and they have time to think.’* In 
the extracts we are about to present, it will be seen that the 
reference is often generally to ‘the public schools ;’ inasmuch, 
however, as the average of Eton success is comparatively low, 
the depreciation, when general, must be taken as applying @ 
fortiori to the special case of Eton. Where all are bad, Eton 
is worst. With this understanding, we next adduce the testi- 
mony of the Rev. C. W. Sandford, Senior Censor of Christ 
Church :— 

‘The great schools (he says) appear to me to fulfil very imperfectly 
the task of preparing boys for the University course. I speak of the 
average boys. Such show themselves at matriculation to be very 
badly grounded in the studies which they have to pass here. Conse- 
quently, the work of tutors consists, in a great measure, in teaching 
the mere rudiments of Latin and Greek. In fact, they have to teach 
what ought to be taugh tat the lower forms at school. . . The 
mass of young men on entering the University have everything to 
learn, and no desire to learn anything. . . In fact, very few of 
those who are candidates for matriculation can construe with accuracy 
a piece from an author whom they profess to have read. We never 
try them with an unseen passage ; it would be useless to do so.’+ 


* Vol. iii. pages 400, 401. + Vol. ii. page 10. 
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The Junior Censor of Christ Church, the Rev. G. W. 
Kitchin, says :— 

‘The average men bring up but small results of the training to 
which they have been subjected for years. There isa general want of 
accuracy in their work; even the rudimentary knowledge of grammar 
and Latin prose writing is much less than it ought to be. . . We 
feel that the most we can do for men who come up deficient in know- 
ledge of grammar, history, languages, &c,, is to provide something for 
them to do: the time for real progress seems, in many cases, to 
be absolutely past. . . With a matriculation standard very 
low, and with every wish to admit men, we have still been obliged 
this year (1863) to reject about one-third of the whole number who 
have presented themselves.’ [Dr. Liddell said ‘nearly one-half.’] ‘I 
am inclined to think that exact knowledge of grammar, &c., has gone 
backward, for I can easily imagine it better ; it would be difficult to 
conceive it much worse. . . We have a vast number of young 
men from the upper forms of the public schools, especially from Eton. 
On the whole their conduct is very satisfactory, and I can imagine no 
men so pleasant to deal with, had they had fair play in respect of 
their learning. As it is, they come to us with very unawakened 
minds, and habits of mental indolence and inaccuracy.’* 


The Rev.G. Rawlinson, Camden Professor of History, formerly 
Tutor of Exeter College, says :— 


‘Of the boys who come up to us from schools (that is, as distin- 
guished from those who come from private tutors), the worst taught, 
the most absolutely ignorant, are those who come up from the lower 
classes of our public schools. In manner often all that we could 
wish, in knowledge they are complete ignoramuses. They have never 
been made to learn anything; and they have informed me that in the 
large classes at their sechool—classes of forty, fifty, or sixty boys—they 
have not been called on to construe more than once or twice in 
the half-year.’ t 


Another eminent public examiner of Oxford, the Rev. W. 
Hedley, of University College, thus expresses his opinion :— 

‘I think that the education given at the schools does not sufficiently 
prepare for the University course. The boys are not well-grounded 
in the subjects to which most of their time has been given, and on 
other points, less strictly academical, their ignorance is sometimes 
surprising. In fact, I am sorry to say that many boys came to the 
University from school knowing next to nothing. . . The mass 
of boys sent out from Eton are very ignorant indeed ; those who 
distinguish themselves owe it, I fancy, very much to their natural 
ability, and to teaching of a very special kind—that is, to private 
lessons, not to the routine teaching.’ t 


* Vol. ii. pages 11—13. + Vol. ii. pages 11—13 ~—{-:-‘Vol. ii. page 17. 
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The foregoing reports, which area mere sample of what might 
be quoted, refer, it will have been observed, merely to the 
average results of the classical teaching. We add one testi- 
mony of unquestionable authority—that of Professor Price, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, as to the value of the mathematical 
instruction given at the public schools :— 


‘I do,’ he remarks, in answer to a question, ‘observe a very marked 
difference between young men coming to the University from the 
great public schools, and from other schools and from private tutors, 
as to their mathematical attainments. The young men from public 
schools are far worse prepared. . . Not only do I find the attain- 
ments of those from other schools to be greater, but I find them to be 
better grounded, and to have learnt the elements more thoroughly 
and more completely. Seldom do I meet with young men from the 
public schools who know more than the mere elements of mathe- 
matics ; whereas others have gone through a sound course of geometry, 
which I take to be a most excellent disciplinary exercise, and have 
often well studied the principle of the modern analytical methods. . . 
During the last four years I have become acquainted, through the 
Oxford Local Examinations, with the standard of knowledge of these 
subjects possessed by boys belonging to the middle-class schools, 
and I find it, for extent and accuracy, far superior to that which is 
exhibited by the candidates for matriculation from public schools who 
come under my notice. These latter can, in many instances, scarcely 
apply the rules of arithmetic, and generally egregiously fail in 
questions which require a little independent thought and common 
sense.’ * 


Much more to the same purport may be found in the Report, 
but we have quoted enough to justify our strictures on the 
general shortcomings of Kton. There are, however, two or 
three considerations which will set these in a still more striking 
light. 

ere appears that, of all the pupils who every year leave Eton, 
notwithstanding the alleged intimate—almost necessary —con- 
nection between that school as a means, and the Universities 
as an end, only about one-third go up to Oxford and Cambridge. 
This third—about seventy boys, including the collegers—may 
be looked on as the élite of the school. Of these, according to 
Dr. Liddell and Mr. Kitchin’s reports, more than one-third, or 
nearly one-half are plucked at entrance. What, then, must be the 
condition of the two-thirds of the school who do not seek this 
distinction at all? Nor is this the whole of the case. By far 
the greater number of those who go up to the Universities are 
previously sent to a ‘grinder,’ whose business it is to do that 


* Vol. ii. pages 23, 24. 
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which the Eton course had failed in doing—prepare them for 
entrance ; and even with this supplementary aid we see what 
the result is. The conclusion, then, is inevitable—and it is 
not vitiated by the splendid success of the comparatively very few 
prizemen whose exploits are from time to time so noised abroad 
—that the pretensions of Eton are utterly unfounded, and that 
her boasted education is a lamentable failure. She does not 
adequately meet the requirements of the Universities, even when 
she sends up her best men. She furnishes to the average of her 
pupils few of the invaluable results of efficient training. She 
neither secures for them the attainment of knowledge, nor that 
discipline of mind which is better than knowledge, and which 
prepares for future attainments, and for influential action in the 
world. Eton does not teach the classics well, not even decently 
well; although such teaching is the cherished object for which 
almost all others are set aside and treated with contempt. But 
Eton is still without a rival in verse-making! If she is, which 
is very doubtful, much good may it do her. That futile 
accomplishment—by the acknowledgment of all—is rapidly 
losing its prestige, and the time seems not far off when a man’s 
boast that he can, as the result of his ten years’ pupilage, string 
together, by help of a gradus, a cento of faded, washed-out 
epithets and phrases, called a ‘copy of verses,’ will be received 
in society with derision, instead of the ovation which it has 
too long been the fashion to bestow upon it.* The knack of 
verse-making is, at best, a very poor exponent of the un- 
questionably noble discipline which a sound study of the classics 
brings with it. That discipline we should be among the last 
to disparage, but we maintain, on the clearest evidence, that 
the average Eton teaching does not give it. The best teaching 
at Eton, that which stimulates the ambition—and helps to crown 
it too—of the collegers, who have fought their way into the 
school through the severest competition—is conducted in private 
lessons by highly-accomplished men, like Messrs. Johnson, 
Walford, Browning, James, &c., and is probably equal to any- 
thing of the kind in the world. We have no quarrel with 
the method or its results in these exceptional cases. The 


* Those who had the treat of listening to the Rey. F. W. Farrar's 
lecture on ‘Public School Education,’ at the Royal Institution, in 
February last, will remember the intense sympathy with which a 
crowded audience enjoyed his caustic handling of the subject of Greek 
and Latin versification. It is pleasant to have to record that his argu- 
ments brought conviction to the authorities of Harrow, whose enlightened 
head master has this very year adorned his reign by two remarkable acts : 
1. The institution of a scientific department, with a regularly-appointed 
master ; 2. The abolition of compulsory verse-making. 
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efficiency, however, of any machine must be tested by its average 
working, and if this ends in more—infinitely more—failures 
than successes, the machine is naught, and must either be 
thoroughly rectified or set aside ; and in this predicament, viewed 
in relation to its proposed object, does Eton at this moment 
stand. 

In view of so general a default, we are naturally led to inquire 
for the causes. We think they are not far to seek, though an 
inquiry into ¢heir causes would lead us beyond our restricted 
limits. There are two which strike us as quite sufficient to 
account for the disparaging reports of the University authorities. 
First, the general tone of the school with regard to literary at- 
tainments ; and secondly, the methods of teaching authorised or 
sanctioned in the school. If we were spiteful, we should 
eliminate the former and resolve it into an effect of the latter, 
but we wish to be fair to all parties, and therefore take them sepa- 
rately. However it has arisen, the present race of Etonians, 
the Oppidans especially, is characterised by a studious avoidance 
of every kind of mental exertion,* whether exacted or voluntary. 
In this respect, there is much to regret in the Eton of to-day, 
compared with that of thirty years ago. The scholarship, the 
former boast of the school, has, as we have before asserted, 
declined, and would manifest a more decided declension, were it 
not for the exertions of the more ambitious of the collegers, who, 
though not in all more than a twelfth part of the whole number, 
are contemptuously defying the competition, once so formidable, 
of the sixth form Oppidans, and thus, in some measure compensat- 
ing themselves for the unreasonable slights to which they have so 
long submitted. The literary character, once so conspicuous in the 

outhful contributions of Praed, Macaulay, Moultrie, Arthur 
Hallam, Nelson Coleridge, Gladstone, and many others, to 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, and the Etonian may be said to 
exist no longer. The boys who used to ‘devour with avidity’ 
(we are quoting an Eton master’s testimony), Scott, Byron, 
Southey, and other modern poets as fast as they came out, and 
to extend their reading to Dryden, Pope, Shakspeare, the elder 
dramatists, and an immense quantity of other English poetry, 
and even to plunge into the delights of Dante and ‘Tasso, in the 
original texts, seem to have left no—or very few—successors in 
the present generation. Even reading the newspapers to see 


* ‘There is nothing that makes work fashionable among the Oppidans. 
‘ A boy has no chance of becoming one of the leading boys of the school 
‘by work.’—Mr. Walford. ‘If a boy can do anything else; if he can 
‘ row, or play cricket, or any other athletic game, I do not think that he 
‘ is thought the worse of for reading.’—Mr. Mitchell. 
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what is going on in the outside world is now voted ‘slow.’ Other 
interests, other tastes, have superseded the old ones, and whatever 
may be said on behalf of them—a point which we will take up 
presently—they are at all events antagonistic—indeed, the whole 
tone of public opinion among the boys at Eton is antagonistic—to 
study of every kind. The inexorable demands of the boats, cricket, 
the racket and fives courts, football, and the lounging about 
the streets, overpower all other claims upon their abundant leisure 
time. The positive requirements of all the lessons of an ordinary 
Eton boy of the upper school may be met by an expenditure of 
about twenty or at most twenty-two hours a week, including 
both school-time and preparation with the tutor, but the captains 
of the boats and of the ‘ eleven ’—by far the most influential, not 
boys only, but persons, in the whole establishment—cannot be 
satisfied with less than twenty-five or thirty hours of weekly 
service in the season. Then, as if to supplement this organised 
plan ‘for not doing it,’ and to disturb and even prevent all 
steady habits of work, come in the endless imbroglio of the 
‘time-table,’ and holidays for saints’ days (including the previous 
half-day or vigil), for the ‘birth of a child in the family of a 
‘ Fellow’s son or daughter,’ for ‘ the promotion of an Etonian to a 
‘ judgeship or a colonial bishopric,’ and for the visit of a royal 
personage, Prince or Sultan, as the case may be, the result of 
which is, that there is scarcely one regular week’s work done 
in a whole school term. It is not, then, much to be wondered at, 
that a school in which habits of industry and application are not 
fostered but hindered,* in which time is considered of so little 
value, that holidays are given on every pretence that the most 
strenuous idleness can plead, in which games, sports, and diver- 
sions of every kind evidently possess the hearts of the immense 
majority of the pupils, in which idleness reigns with a sway as 
absolute as that attributed to Dulness in the Dunciad, should not 
send up for examination, as a general rule, well-prepared pupils 
—the wonder would be if it did. 

But secondly, we maintain that a cause of equal potency is 
found in the constituted methods of preparing and saying lessons 
at Eton. These seem to be arranged very much as if by direct 
intention to aid in carrying out the grand principle of ‘ how not 


* It is well known that the authorities—the head master especially—- 
use all their influence in the direction of the physical rather than the 
intellectual training of Eton. Mr. Mitchell, the cricketer’s, recent 
appointment to a mastership in the school is due to this predilection. 
Mr. Walford speaks in his evidence of ‘the immense amount of patron- 
‘ age which is given to the games instead of to the intellectual develop- 
‘ ment of the boys,’ and the ‘disposition generally of the assistant-masters 
‘ rather to encourage that spirit in the boys than to discourage it.’ 
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‘todo it.’ It is not that the teachers are stupid or ignorant, or 
idle, or in any way incompetent. On the contrary, most of 
them seem to be distinguished by high attainments, great in- 
telligence, and an almost indomitable power of work. In spite, 
however, of all these qualifications, we venture to affirm that, 
with a maximum of exertion on their own parts, they contrive to 
get a minimum of work out of their pupils. 

The Eton system of instruction, indeed, as at present carried 
out, would seem to have been expressly designed to make as little 
demand as possible on the pupil’s own exertions —a principle, ac- 
cording to our notions, utterly incompatible with effective 
teaching. The pupil’s own exertions are—it is a mere truism to 
say so—the absolute sine qué non of his mental improvement, 
and any plan of teaching (so called) which admits of systematic 
evasion of lawful labour, which substitutes the master’s exertions 
for the pupil’s, which renders idleness especially attractive and 
easy, must fail to elicit the pupil’s powers, and must, therefore, 
naturally end in disappointment and failure. 

Now the Eton system, as exhibited in the evidence before us, 
is distinguished by some of the most prominent features which 
we have just denounced. We proceed to make good this 
assertion by describing the normal or traditional plan of con- 
ducting the daily classical lesson. We are quite aware that 
highly intelligent, conscientious, and at the same time deter- 
mined masters interfere as far as they can with the routine 
method of saying lessons ; but we believe that such masters are 
exceptional. The method to which the average results of Eton 
teaching are due is, as nearly as possible, that which we are 
about to describe. 

Our readers are probably aware that the Eton masters act 
in the double capacity of ‘ masters in school,’ and ‘private 
‘tutors.’ As ‘masters,’ each of them has a ‘ division’ to teach 
in school; as ‘tutors,’ a number of pupils, perhaps forty or 
fifty—consisting of all in his own house, and sometimes many 
others—to prepare for their work in the different divisions to 
which they may belong. These forty or fifty boys may be in 
half a dozen different stages of advancement, but the tutor 
cannot find time for as many different classes. He therefore 
roughly divides them into, say two sets, and gives twenty or 
twenty-five minutes to each set for ‘construing ’— that is, trans- 
lating word for word—the appointed lesson. 

We will suppose one of these sets assembled for this purpose 
in the tutor’s pupil-room—not the school-room of the division. 
Probably not half a dozen of the boys have looked at the lesson 
they were directed to ‘prepare’ until this moment. Boys are 
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economists of the time which, according to their view of the 
case, is unlawfully abstracted from their play, and see no 
reason, therefore, why they should prematurely puzzle their 
brains about the matter. ‘Sufficient unto the hour’ is their 
maxim, The tutor sets on a boy to construe, and very often 
pitches upon one of the eldest boys who has been over the 
passage perhaps several times before. This is the more probable, 
because a boy may be doing the same author for five or six years 
together. If he is a fifth-form boy, he has the privilege of 
rattling on as fast as ever his tongue can wag, with one eye on 
the door, out of which he makes his exit as soon as he has 
finished his portion. Any boys to whom the passage is new, prick 
up their ears while the train of words is rushing on, and transfer 
in pencil, to the margin of their books, as many of them as they 
can catch up. Another boy of the same grade follows, and the 
rest continue their ‘ preparation’ in the same style until the 
whole has been gone over. Then, if the twenty minutes 
reserved for the construing is not exhausted, the lesson is 
repeated, and the words omitted are carefully put into their 
places. During this process, the tutor may correct any gross 
error in the construing, but generally he has no time for proper 
translation, parsing, or any critical elucidation of the text. 
The several boys, according to their ‘ divisions,’ next proceed to 
their master’s class-room. Here, instead of twenty, there are 
probably forty or fifty boys assembled from different tutors’ pupil- 
rooms.* 

It is the master’s business to ascertain that the ‘ preparation ’ 
has been duly performed, and he accordingly calls upon some 
ten or fifteen, as the case may be, of the whole number, to con- 
strue before him. The rest do nothing; they simply ‘assist’ at 
the lesson, free from all anxiety except a little flutter of appre- 
hension that they, too, may be ‘ set on’ to construe (the chances 
of which, however, are nicely calculable), in which case, should 
the pencil marks have got rubbed out, or the English words 
mismatched, things may possibly take a serious turn. In 
general, however, there is a good deal of that cheerful reliance 
on providence—or ‘luck,’ as the rogues would themselves call it 
—which prevents anxiety from becoming painful. It often 
happened in Keate’s time, that numbers of his ‘mob’ scarcely 
ever took part in the lesson at all, and even now a boy may go 
up to class day after day for a whole term, and not be called upon 
more than once or twice. Such are the admirable provisions 


* Even so recently as thirty years ago, Dr. Keate pretended to give a 
lesson to a class or ‘mob’ of two hundred boys in the space of forty-five 
minutes. 
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made for securing the ‘hard work ’—so strenuously insisted on 
oy Mr. Balston—and for securing which, in the matter of classics, 
knowledge beside is treated with contempt at Eton. 

We have, in what precedes, described what may be called 
the normal or traditional method of going through a construing 
lesson in about the middle of the upper school. By traditional, 
we mean that maintained by the boys from age to age, and 
oS: in spite of stubborn resistance in some cases, imposed 

y them on the masters. The freedom enjoyed by the Eton 
boys in regard to their amusements and the employment of their 
leisure time is well known, and has often been quoted as an 
excellent feature of the system, but it is not equally well known 
that they also claim, by a sort of prescriptive right, a good deal 
of liberty with regard to their school time also. Having settled 
to their own satisfaction the method by which a minimum of 
improvement can be got out of the lesson, they succeed very 
frequently in dictating that method to the master. In one case, 
when the teacher, dissatisfied with so mere a sham of instruc- 
tion as ‘ the construing,’ wished to add a thorough grammatical 
and rhetorical investigation of the passage, the boys decidedly 
resented the innovation, because it involved their all staying to 
take part in it, instead of running off one after another as soon 
as they had dashed through their respective portions. Further 
evidence will appear hereafter that we have estimated correctly 
this rather peculiar feature of the Eton system. To the same 
cause we refer the frequent complaints on the part of the best 
tutors, that they have no suitable opportunity for improving the 
style of construing, nor for properly illustrating the lessons, and 
that they are in fact checked and hindered by traditional usages 
from adopting, in the school-room, enlightened methods of teach- 
ing. Those of them who are truly in earnest appear to be con- 
tinually fighting against the contrivances of the boys for getting 
out of the school-room as rapidly as they can after they have 
entered it, and for defeating as far as possible every effort that may 
be made to get them to work. The fact is, however, that scarcely 
one arrangement made for the teaching involves any positive 
necessity for exertion on the part of the average scholar.* 
Directions are given certainly, but all understand that they 
are for the most part shams. The boys are told, for instance, 
or they may have been told a century back, that they are to 
prepare their lesson—that is, to work at it with dictionary 
and grammar—before they go to the tutor’s pupil-room for 
* ‘A boy might get on without doing anything except what he does in 


‘ school. I mean, he might learn his lessons with cribs in a very short 
‘ time, and get his exercises done for him.’—Mr. Mitchell. 
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the construing, but everybody recognises this as merely a 
pleasantry. It is no part of the ‘traditions’ of Eton boys to 
prepare their lessons in that sense, and they are too conservative 
to permit of innovations, so that the phenomenon of a boy’s 
sitting down by himself before a difficult bit of Latin or Greek 
-—like an officer of engineers in front of a fortress—with the in- 
tention, by dint of repeated and laborious assaults, to win and 
hold it, is, we believe, very rare. The enginery for the work 
—the dictionaries and grammars, &c.—are certainly at hand; 
they are on the shelves close by; but there, it would appear, 
they generally remain. The dogs’-eared dictionaries sometimes 
spoken of in school romances scarcely belong to Eton ‘ tradi- 
tions.’ If some stony-hearted tutor insists that the pupil shall 
find out something about the lesson—i.c., ‘ prepare ’ it, before he 
appears in the pupil-room—is it supposed that he is ‘sap’ 
enough to bother himself with a dictionary, &c., while such a 
‘royal road’ (to quote the words of the Report) as a ‘ crib’— 
i.e., a close translation—is to be found? ‘Crib,’ we repeat, is the 
never-failing resource of the ordinary Etonian for the ‘ prepara- 
tion’ of the routine lesson, when—as is sometimes the case— 
that melancholy farce must be played. It is needless to say 
that there is no mental, still less moral, training in this secret 
and systematic evasion of duty. Both are, however, to be found 
in a genuine preparation, an honest encounter with the diffi- 
culties of a crabbed and intricate sentence by legitimate means 
—by really employing the mind upon the business. Three 
lines thus mastered involve a far better discipline than thirty 
scrambled over by the ignoble use of a ‘crib,’ or by the process 
already described, in which a lead pencil is the main agent in 
the pupils’ instruction. 

But, it may be inquired, how is ‘ translation,’ as distinguished 
from ‘construing,’ taught? The answer is, that it is scarcely 
taught at all. The choice of the most apt words in the ver- 
nacular to represent the exquisite art of the classical writer ; 
the delicate matching of idiom with idiom; the transfusion 
of the spirit of the author into language corresponding at - 
least in some appreciable degree with that of the original— 
this accomplishment, so eminently conducive to the discipline of 
the mind and the cultivation of the taste, seems to be, even in 
the highest classes, scarcely aimed at, and at all events, rarely 
attained. Instead of, this elevating discipline, which, besides its 
other advantages, tends continually to bring the mind of the 
student into direct contact with those of the great authors of 
antiquity, ‘composition’ is adopted as the staple of the Eton 
routine. The success of the Eton teaching of prose composition 
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is everywhere throughout the Report denied, and appears to be, 
indeed, an utter failure. Much time and attention are, however, 
given to verse-making. We have already referred to this manu- 
facture, and have only to add, that some of the boys do probably 
work hard (though there are plenty of ‘cribs’ in this depart- 
ment, too) in compounding these verses, and that, as we shall 
see, their tutors work harder still in correcting them. 

This correcting of exercises (most of them verse) appears to 
be, on the whole, the most solemn business performed at Eton. 
For this the poor tutors are worked—‘ overworked ’—from 
morning to night, so that they scarcely get time for their meals. 
Whatever else is left undone, the correcting of exercises must be 
done. One master reports that he occupies thirty-eight hours in 
the week in his private lessons, and actually devotes twenty-two 
of these—more than half the time—to this duty. We naturally 
inquire, What remarkable benefit does the pupil gain by this 
terrible self-sacrifice of the master? and are as naturally per- 
plexed when we find that ‘traditionally’ the pupil need not 
even be present during the correction, nor have his attention 
specially called to the results of the process.* His part of the 
performance essentially consists in taking up to the ‘ master in 
‘ school’ his own scribble, teeming probably with blunders, and 
with it a fair copy in which all the faults have been corrected, 
and ‘every line re-written’ that the tutor ‘did not like,—the 
exercise being ‘ worked up to what the boy’s best ought to be.’— 
(Mr. James). What, then, it may be inquired, has the master 
in school to do, inasmuch as the exercise is already corrected 
by the tutor? He has to look over it pro formd, and if he 
finds any error still remaining, to point it out. As, however, 
this st: amount to a decided snub for the tutor, it is not often 
done ; though occasionally, on the principle of ‘a thief catching 
a thief’ (we quote the piquant illustration of one of the masters, 
who often, as he tells us, is in great terror of being caught 
himself), it is ventured on. It appears then plainly, that this 
wonderful system of correcting exercises is not designed prima- 
rily for the benefit of the pupil at all, but rather for that of the 

tutor, whose taste and ingenuity are no doubt severely taxed in 
shutting up every avenue by which the ‘thief’ from without 
might get in and ‘catch’ him. 

But, seriously, is there not something rather absurd in the 
reiterated groans of the masters on account of their ‘ hard work,’ 


* « Boys are often unable to decipher or understand their tutor’s cor- 
‘ rections.’ —Mr. Walford. Compare this with Mr. Durnford’s significant 
statement, that he always ‘corrects them (the exercises) with (sic) the 
pupils,’ and the inference is clear. 
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when they impose on themselves such a labour as we have de- 
scribed, and from such a motive, and employ more than half of 
their weary hours upon it? It is they who really do the exer- 
cises, not the boys; and all their lives they are ‘ in bondage to fear’ 
lest ‘ the exercise should come back with the observation of the 
‘master, “How could you make such a mistake as that ?’” 
Now we maintain, that in all school arrangements the pupil’s 
benefit ought to be the raison d’étre of all the teacher’s exer- 
tions, as it is for him the machinery is set in motion. In this case, 
however, we fail to see the operation of the principle. Exercises 
are good, the correction of them is needed, but to be really 
valuable to the pupil, the correction should be, under wise 
direction, his own work. In nine cases out of ten his blunders 
are the result of inattention rather than of ignorance, and the 
remedy lies not in supplying him with other people’s knowledge, 
but in curing him of fis heedlessness. In the traditional plan 
of correcting exercises at Eton we see very little to benefit an 
average pupil, and we do see in it another of the many means 
and influences by which at Eton he learns ‘ how not to do it.’ 
But there is another part of the business of the ‘master in 
school,’ which must not be passed over. It is called ‘ Repetition,’ 
and consists simply in the pupil’s repeating to the teacher por- 
tions of Latin and Greek which have been learnt by heart, or, 
rather, are supposed to have been so learnt. This exercise 
Mr. Balston ‘values as one of the most unfailing tests of the 
‘ boys’ industry.’ ‘They cannot,’ he adds, ‘get this done for 
‘them, at any rate.’ So highly, indeed, does he value it, that 
he—the Head Master of Eton, presumably the first classical 
scholar in England, with asalary larger than a prime minister’s, 
in recognition of his transcendent qualifications — actually 
spends seven precious hours out of the twenty or twenty- 
one which constitute his working week in hearing this repeti- 
tion; that is to say, one-third of the ‘teaching’ of this 
eminent scholar, who has under his hand the sixth-form boys, 
young men of from seventeen to nineteen years of age, just 
completing their school education, consists in hearing them say 
lessons by heart,—a truly wonderful strain on the thinking powers 
of both master and pupils! But whatever may be the virtues of 
the process, in theory, they do not appear to be altogether realized 
in practice. The theory is that each boy faithfully learns from 
forty to seventy lines of Greek or Latin verse every day, and in 
that way acquires a valuable store of classical matter for the 
thought of after years. A certain portion is no doubt thus fixed 
rather strongly in the memory ; and for proof we may refer to the 
fact that about nine-tenths of the classical allusions made in the 
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House of Commons are derived from the first book of the Aneid. 
An amusing collection might be made of the instances in which 
honourable members have made literary capital out of Molus, 
Anchises, Laocoon, Sinon, &c.; thus furnishing an additional 
proof of the deep wisdom of the adage, Cave ab homine unius 
libri; though it is not quite clear that the framer of the saying 
had the pet Eton one book in his eye. Whether the ‘ unfailing 
‘test of the boy’s industry’ stands the pressure put on it by the 
organized idleness of Eton will appear from Mr. Mitchell’s 
evidence :— 


‘7468. Could that [the repetition] be easily shirked by a boy ?— 
Boys have very seldom learned it ; they have got a way of guessing 
the piece they are likely to have. 

‘7469. Are they called up in order ?—Yes. 

‘7470. So that they could get piping hot four or five lines, and be 
ready with it at the proper moment !— Yes. 

‘7471. Do you think that the repetition set to the boys to learn 
told really and effectively upon their capacities by giving taste and 
facility 1—I do not think it did. 

‘7472. That could be frustrated if the masters were in the habit 
of setting on boys out of order, and dodging them?—Yes ; if they 
did not go straight through the lessons. 

‘7473. A master would be very unpopular who interfered with 
that routine, would he not !—He would, decidedly. 

‘7474. Would he be pelted !—I do not know ; he would be dis- 
liked.’ 

The last words of Mr. Mitchell’s evidence hint at a feature of 
the Eton system, which of itself accounts for much of the ineffi- 
ciency that we complain of ; the dictation by the boys—for that 
is what it amounts to—of the manner in which the lessons are 
to be gone through. We remarked this before, in relation to 
the construing; and in various ways it interferes with the 
authoritative handling of his class by the teacher. 

We have given at some length the details of the average 
manner and method in which the daily lessons are conducted at 
Eton, because we think that the public generally are uninformed 
on this special point. The prestige of Eton is so great, its 
reputation for first-rate teaching so widely spread, that people 
who are told that it has been tried in the balance and found 
wanting are puzzled to account for the simultaneous existence 
of these discrepant estimates. They are, however, by no means 
irreconcileable. The teaching for the boys who teach them- 
selves—the ambitious, high-spirited, intelligent—is good ; it is, 
in fact, their own; they learn, and therefore make progress.. 
The teaching for the average boys, who have no ambition to 
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excel, no mind, at least for learning; the teaching, founded and 
fixed in traditions—the teaching of Eton itself-—is a failure, and 
we have endeavoured to show why it isso. We see in it none 
of the features which should characterize efficient teaching. 
The non-preparation of the lesson, or the preparation of it solely 
by cribs, the rattling pace at which the ‘construing’ is gone 
through, ‘the thoroughly established practice’ of coming into 
school with the English translation written word for word over 
the Latin and Greek, the fraudful repetition, the wholly inade- 
quate—or rather the no—demand on the pupil’s own energy 
and intelligence throughout, is quite sufficient to account for the 
non-success of the immense majority of the pupils. We have 
had some experience in teaching ourselves, and possess a large 
practical acquaintance with modes of teaching of every kind, 
but we say deliberately, that we know of nothing so irrational, 
taken altogether, as the normal or average system of Eton. In 
saying this, we would not be understood as reproaching the 
assistant-masters with the failure. We know perfectly well that 
many of them earnestly desire to see Eton radically reformed, 
and we know too that these gentlemen, in their ‘private business,’ 
adopt a totally different style of teaching from that which we 
have denounced as ‘traditional.’ In these private lessons, classical 
authors not forming part of the school routine, together with 
history, secular and scriptural, &c., are the subjects of instruc- 
tion. Of the value of such lessons, from masters so accomplished, 
when set free from the trammels of tradition, and under no fear 
of ‘ pelting’ if they venture to intrude on the ‘ realms of Chaos 
and old Night,’ there can be no manner of doubt. Indeed, we 
consider that the private-tutor arrangement, notwithstanding 
some drawbacks, is the most valuable feature of the Eton system. 
The establishment of it has, no doubt, had much to do with the 
increased good order of the school, and has given a new and 
interesting aspect to the usually incompatible relation between 
boys and masters. It is deeply to be regretted that these 
gentlemen, who gave such valuable evidence before the Com- 
mission, and showed such keen appreciation of the deficiencies 
of the system, should not be constituted a privy council, to aid, 
and stimulate too, the languid efforts of the head master and 
provost in the road to improvement. 

Our business up to this point has been to examine into the 
methods by which Eton teaches that which she publicly under- 
takes. But our inquiry would be imperfect if we did not spend 
a few minutes upon the manner in which she deals with the 
subjects, for which, being as it were intruded into her curri- 
culum, she does not hold herself responsible. Among these, 
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conspicuously is French; and Mr. Balston’s opinion, and Lord 
Clarendon’s too, on this point, may be instructively gathered 
from the extract which follows:— 


‘ 3521. (Lord Clarendon). French, as representing the modern lan- 

es, has not yet been so far recognised as being of importance by 

the authorities of the school at Eton as to form part of the regular 
curriculum of the school. (Mr. Balston)—No. 

‘3522. It is not yet considered by the Eton authorities as a thing 
which ought to constitute part of an English gentleman’s education? — 
That is another question ; I do not deny that it is considered part of 
an English gentleman’s education. 

3523. You consider that it is 3—Yes. 

©3524. Would it not be considered necessary by the authorities of 
Eton to render obligatory a thing which they considered ought to be 
part of an English gentleman’s education !—I should not. 

*3525. You should not consider it necessary to render its teaching 
obligatory 3—I should not consider it obligatory to devote the school 
time to it.* 

*3526. Is it necessarily learnt at Eton ?—No. 

‘3527. You would not consider it necessary to devote any portion 
of the school time to its acquisition !—No, not a day. 

‘3258. You do not intend to do so !—No.’ 


We invite special attention to the next few questions, as a 
remarkable confirmation of the strictures we have made on the 
‘ how-not-to-do-it’ principle which prevails at Eton. 


‘3529. Do you not think that it is a matter that a boy should be 
required to learn !—He ought to learn French before he came to Eton, 
and we could take measures to keep it up, as we keep up English. 

‘3530. What measures would you take to keep up French; and I 
may add also, what measures do you now take to keep up English at 
Eton ’—There are none at present, except through the ancient 
languages. 

‘3533. You do not consider that English is taught at present ? 
—No.’ 


After a little while we find Lord Clarendon again probing 
Mr. Balston on the omissions of the Eton curriculum :— 


‘3554. Nothing can be worse than this state of things, when we 
find modern languages, geography, history, chronology, and everything 
else which a well-educated English gentleman ought to know, given 


* We find by the evidence that Mr. Balston consistently maintains his 
profession. The boys who learn French, we are told, ‘ hardly consider 
‘ French as a duty, and are unscrupulous in shirking their lessons ;’ and 
further, that ‘ anything is pleaded as an excuse by a boy who misses a 
French lesson.’ Indeed, considering the rebuffs and difficulties encountered 
by the French master in the discharge of his duties, it is surprising that so 
many as one-tenth of the boys learn French at Eton. 
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up, in order that full time should be devoted to the classics, and at 
the same time we are told [by Dean Liddell and others} that the boys 
go up to Oxford, not only not proficient, but in a lamentable state of 
deficiency with respect to the classics.’* 


This is a spontaneous and somewhat informal remark of Lord 
Clarendon’s, excited, it would appear, by a feeling of indigna- 
tion which would not be repressed. There is nothing quite so 
strong in the calm and judicial tone of the Commissioners’ 
Report. After having indulged himself in this little outburst, 
he resumes in a tone of appeal to the head-master, whose position 
was certainly not to be,envied :— 


‘3555. What we are now aware of is this, that at present the 
whole time of the boys is devoted to classics, notwithstanding which 
we hear the principal of one of the first colleges in Oxford [Dean 
Liddell] telling us, that, generally speaking, almost all the boys come 
up in a melancholy state of deficiency in respect to their classical 
attainments, and that among those so painfully deficient, Eton stands 
prominently forward !—I am sorry for it.’ 

We believe that Mr. Balston’s sorrow has not proved to be of 
that kind which brings forth fruits meet for repentance. Let 
us hope that it still may. There is large room for such a crop. 

Our account of Eton must be incomplete from want of space ; 
but it would be manifestly imperfect without some reference to 
the Moral Education carried on there. We need scarcely say, 
that by moral education at Eton we do not mean special lessons 
directed to the training of the character, and founded on the 
presumed superior wisdom of the teachers as compared with that 
of the pupils. This presumption, which had considerable weight 
in the educational systems of the old world—among Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans; among the Chinese, too, and ancient Hin- 
doos—has long been accounted ‘slow’ at Eton. No Eton boy is 
supposed really to need any such training. Indeed, the very 
charm of the place, in his eyes, is, that if such a notion does 
really occupy the brains of the ‘ authorities,’ so called, they take 
care not to obtrude it offensively. He likes Eton, because he 
can do virtually pretty much as he pleases there, and is relieved 
from a good deal of what, in other places, is called discipline. 
And we confess that though there is very much in the actual 
system of Eton that we entirely disapprove of, we cannot 
regard the spectacle of this community of 900 boys, em- 
bracing so many incongruous as well as homogeneous ingre- 


*In the very teeth of this uncontradicted declaration, the Bishop 
of Oxford asserted, only a few months ago, at a public meeting, that 
parents who send their boys to Eton, possess a ‘real guarantee’ in the 
system, for their attaining ‘a sound education.’ 
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dients, compacted into a harmonious whole by the operation of 
laws and principles framed for the most part by themselves, 
without the greatest admiration. Such a spectacle is seen 
nowhere else in the whole world, and deserves a more philo- 
sophical examination than it has yet received. We join not, 
therefore, the ranks of those who denounce public schools in the 
abstract, and would destroy Eton, and Harrow, and the rest. 
We would, indeed, reform them root and branch; purge them 
thoroughly, that they may bring forth more fruit; but we 
certainly would not pluck them up from the ground. We have 
no space now to follow out the large subject on which we have 
entered, and therefore confine ourselves simply to two or three 
leading features especially characteristic of Eton. One of the 

ints which strikes all bibslies is the personal bearing of Eton 

ys. Everybody allows that they are gentlemanly in manners, 
and those who are infatuated in their advocacy of everything 
Etonian, losing their heads, would have us accept this, which is 
an accompaniment, as the manifest and sufficient outcome of an 
Eton education. We are not so infatuated We neither forget 
nor ignore the claims of the commonwealth upon these favoured 
members, and are too blind to see the necessary connection 
between ‘ organized idleness’ and the training of a gentleman. 
Are the grace and charm of manner which we admire the 
proper products of, for instance, the evasion, idleness, and igno- 
rance which are, at present, essential concomitants of the ordi- 
nary school lessons? If it were so, it would follow that the 
boys, in their eager pursuit of play and dissipation, are, in 
fact, only protesting in a practical way against what would, on 
that supposition, be the absurd theories of their teachers. So 
that Robinson, who cares nothing about lessons himself, and 
mercilessly teases Jones, who does, is in point of fact a great 
reformer, ready, both by precept and example, to witness for 
the truth, even to the extent of leaving school a perfect igno- 
ramus. He has successfully defeated every effort made to teach 
him, and he comes from Eton—a gentleman. Is this a valid 
instance of the eternal law of causation? If it is, we had better 
make common cause with the lads (and most pleasant fellows we 
should find them to co-operate with), and proclaim from the 
house-tops the great truth, that hands are henceforth to be 
up, and heads down. To adopt the words of an ingenious and 
able writer on education :— 

‘If physical exercise and amusement are indeed the leading purpose 
of our great schools, then let the fact be avowed and acted on— 
cedat armis toga: let the gown give place to bat, ball, and wickets ; 
let cricket be promoted, vice classics, superseded ; and let the head- 
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mastership be transferred to that vir candidatus, Mr. Lillywhite, or 
the classically denominated Mr. Julius Czsar.’* 


It cannot be surely that the masters also—although, as 
becomes them, decently maintaining the contrary principle in 
words—are really themselves taking part in the great reforma- 
tion at Eton ? On this supposition it would be their business to 
make the lessons as uninteresting and unprofitable as possible, 
to receive the dictation of the boys as to the manner of conduct- 
ing them, to take more pupils than they can do justice to, to 
correct the exercises in the absence of the boys, and so on. An 
master, then, who infringed on these ‘ established habits’ would 
of course be unfaithful to the compact, and would need to be 
reminded that calling on the boys to prepare their lessons 
honestly and faithfully was ‘too bad,’ and rendering them 
interesting and instructive in the class-room quite intolerable. 
But we must be serious, for certainly the subject is. 

However gained then, it is so far satisfactory that Eton should 
have the credit—which is all but unanimously allowed it—of 
turning out the most gentlemanly school-boys in Europe. We 
rejoice, as all the world does, in the result, even though it would 
appear to be due neither to the pervading tone of idleness, nor 
to the systematic wrong-headedness of the teaching, nor even 
to the peculiar ‘public school system,’ which, unless we are 
misinformed, does not, when in full operation, as at Rugby, for 
example, always generate the ‘charm of manner,’ the ‘ perfect 
‘grace’ of the gentleman. What, then, can this acknowledged 
general characteristic of Eton boys be owing to? We would 
suggest two simple yet obviously sufficient causes. One is the 
influence of the tutorial system—which has quietly modified 
the ‘ public school principle’ that boys are to be governed by 
their own sense of what is right; and the other is the influence 
upon the boys of their home training. Eton, it should be 
remembered, receives as pupils the very élite of the most dis- 
tinguished families of England. Coming from circles where 
grace and refinement of speech and manners constitute the very 
air they breathe, it is scarcely to be wondered at, that in the 
society of others who have had a similar home training, they 
retain some at least of the characteristics previously stamped 
upon them. However this may be, Eton generally claims the 
credit due to that result, and we will not refuse to an it. 

But Eton claims more than this. She claims to represent in 
her discipline the ‘ public school system ;’ by which is meant ‘ the 
principle’ (as laid down by the commissioners, in their report), 


* Dr. W. B. Hodgson. See ‘ On the Report of the Commissioners,’ &c. 
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‘of governing boys mainly through their own sense of what is 
‘right and honourable ;’ ‘ which,’ they go on to say, ‘is un- 
‘ doubtedly the only true principle,’ requiring, however, as they 
allow, ‘much watchfulness, and a firm, temperate, and judicious 
‘ administration, to keep up the tone and standard of opinion, 
‘ which are very liable to fluctuate, and the decline of which 
‘ speedily turns a good school into a bad one.’ These words, 
which are intended as a concise evaluation of the ‘ public school 
‘ system’ are, we conceive, liable themselves to some exception, 
inasmuch as they suggest the inquiry, whether the formation of 
the ‘tone and standard of opinion’ is to be left to the boys’ 
‘sense of what is right and honourable.’ We cannot but see in 
the past history of Eton the very disastrous consequences of 
leaving the ‘only true principle’ to operate without the needful 
checks upon it. How, for instance, did it work in controlling 
the iniquities of the Long Chamber? The boys shut up together 
every night for twelve hours in that dreadful den by the ‘pious 
‘ provost and fellows,’ were left, as far as we can see, to the full 
operation of ‘the only true principle.’ Where was the sense of 
what was right and honourable, when every kind of tyranny 
and immorality was practised by the very leaders of public - 
opinion? How did the principle operate in checking the quite 
recent brutalities of Westminster School? We would advocate 
the permission of a considerable amount of liberty to children, 
and are fully satisfied that there is much more ‘ cribbing, cabin- 
‘ing, and confining’ than is good either for masters or pupils, 
in the discipline of many schools; but whatever the amount of 
liberty granted, it should always be exercised on the understand- 
ing that it may at any moment be authoritatively interfered 
with, and, if necessary, superseded. There has been far too 
much at Eton of the ‘only true principle,’ and far too little 
of the ‘firm, temperate, and judicious administration’ which 
should check its excess; and it is impossible not to see that this 
has arisen from a want of the earnest, conscientious sense of 
deep responsibility, which ought to characterize unmistakably 
the authorities of such an institution. 

To quote again the instances already cited. When public 
opinion at last waked up the consciences of the Eton authorities 
—which if left to themselves would have apparently slept on for 
ever—and the Long Chamber was abolished, and a‘ master in 
‘ college ’ appointed, the cankerous moral evils, before nurtured 
by the system, were destroyed ; but then this was brought about 
by the direct interposition of another principle—that of appoint- 
ing a responsible officer. So far, then, ‘the only true principle’ 
was at fault, and great good effected, by entirely superseding it. 
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The principle ‘pur et simple’ appears to us to be also interfered 
with in the institution of which we have already spoken highly 
—the ‘tutorial system’ at Eton. The assistant masters, who 
represent the advantages of this arrangement in terms some- 
what too glowing, considering how nearly they are interested in 
promoting it, mainly recommend it, and we think judiciously, 
not on the score of its leaving the pupil to his own lights, but 
on that of the personal influence that they are, by its means, 
enabled to exercise over him. They stand to him in loco 
parentis (that is the stock phrase), but this very phrase includes 
within it the deep responsibility of the master, and is so far 
antagonistic to the ‘only true principle.’ We could only wish, 
in the interest of the Eton boys, that the excellent tutors at 
Eton gave rather more time to the performance of their quasi- 
parental duties, and rather less to the infinitely less important 
business of ‘ construing and correcting exercises ;’ and generally 
that it was practically acknowledged throughout the entire institu- 
tion that the masters exist for the boys, and not the boys for the 
masters. Sir J.T. Coleridge’s and J. O.’s castigation of the Eton 
masters has not yet sufficiently whipped this principle into them. 

But we have a few words more to say on the ‘only true prin- 
ciple,’ and would inquire how it operates in respect to the 
‘drinking customs’ of Eton. Our readers will hardly believe, 
what the evidence of this report abundantly shows, that drink- 
ing is ‘ connived at,’ and ‘countenanced by the authorities, and 
treated as a part of the system.’ It appears that at least a 
hundred boys may go into the ‘Tap’ and the ‘Christopher’ 
every ordinary day, and stay there ‘for hours,’ and that the 
number of boys, and the time spent in these places, are greatly 
increased on Sunday afternoons after four o’clock. 

It also appears—and this is the strangest feature of all—that 
in spite of a sham prohibition, no master, and certainly no 
monitor, nor person in authority of any kind, has power to 
interfere with these practices, however much he may deplore 
them; nor would he be aided by the reverend head master, 
provost or fellows, in any attempt he might make to put a 
stop to them. Other injurious customs of the place, —such as 
the initiation into the ‘swell’ set, or ‘Cellar-—an honour 
much coveted and valued—by drinking at one breath, the 
contents of a glass 12 or 15 inches in depth, are well known 
and denounced by some of the masters, and complained of 
to the head. master, whose general advice in regard to such 
points, is, we understand, ‘ that such things should be seen as if 
‘they were not seen, and known as if they were not known’ 
—a principle, if we consider it well, wonderfully suggestive. 
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The fact is, that all these evils are maintained consistently 
with the ‘ feeling of what is right and honourable’ entertained 
by the most influential of the Eton boys,—by those whose 
opinion on all subjects of morals is paramount,—and are 
rampant still, just because ‘the system’ does not fasten the 
responsibility upon the pusillanimous head master, who ought, 
by authority, to prevent young boys from learning to become 
drunkards,—or perish in the attempt. Any argument which 
justifies the scenes at the ‘Tap’ and ‘Christopher,’ would 
ave justified the maintenance of the Chamber of Horrors; 
but that has been abolished, and so could these, were the Eton 
authorities anxious to abolish them. We are warranted in 
saying that some, at least, of the assistant masters would gladly 
aid in the good work. 

Another instance of the working of the principle of non- 
intervention was until quite lately exhibited in the time- 
honoured custom of ‘shirking.’ The abolition of this strange 
usage is, we believe, the only one of the numerous recommen- 
dations of the Commission, that has been, as yet, effectively 
carried out. Although defunct, it deserves recording, as a 
specimen of what Eton boys and masters, too, once thought 
‘right and honourable.’ This was shirking:—if a boy was 
seen by a master out of bounds, or going into any prohibited 
place, or doing any prohibited act, and he, seeing the master, 
avoided him, if only in the ostrich-fashion of hiding his head 
behind a furze-bush or post, while his legs were all the while 
visible,—he ‘shirked’ the master, and the latter by a legal 
fiction did not ‘see’ the boy; and what was, perhaps, still 
more amusing (if it is amusing at all) was that if the boy 
’ honestly and courageously went forward to meet the master, he 
got punished for—disrespect! The master would say, ‘What 
‘do you mean by this impertinence in not shirking me’ P— 
that is, ‘as the assumption is that you have a right to do 
‘wrong, why don’t you avail yourself of it?’ One of the 
masters gave it as his deliberate testimony that this practice 
was ‘ at the bottom of a great deal of evil at Eton’ inasmuch 
as ‘a boy might do what was wrong, but the fault often 
‘ seemed to consist in his being found out.’ 

There are two other features of the public school system very 
much depending, one would suppose, for their origination and 
maintenance on the boys’ ‘own sense of right,’ for we can 
scarcely imagine them to have formed parts of any plan of 
school discipline, settled and arranged beforehand by wisdom 
from without,—we mean ‘the monitorial system’ and ‘ fagging.’ 
They are both probably of high antiquity, and many argu- 
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ments, some of them very plausible, have been adduced in 
justification of them. Their advocates, indeed, estimate them 
so highly as to consider them ‘ essential’ to the efficient manage- 
ment of a large school. Without, however, entering into a 
discussion of their value in maintaining discipline, or of their 
tendency to foster private and personal tyranny, while professing 
to prevent it,—on the homeopathic olinsigle that ‘ like cures 
‘ like, —we may remark generally that the experience of Eton, 
by far the largest of the public schools, and therefore, by 
theory, most in need of them, is conclusive against their neces- 
sity. Both, the former especially, are falling into desuetude, 
without any injury to the discipline, and are, therefore, proved 
not to be essential. On the whole, we are not disposed to 
pronounce any wholesale condemnation of the Eton discipline 
as a theory. The practice needs an extensive reform first, 
and careful superintendence afterwards. Everything, however, 
is of course, liable to perversion and corruption, and many cases 
could no doubt be found at Eton, of private wrong and secret 
cruelty. But such cases occur in private schools to quite as 
great an extent. It is sad to think that wherever children are 
brought together, the disposition to tease one another is 
detected. Diabolical as the pleasure really is, which one 
human being gains at the expense of the torture and distress 
of another, all who are well acquainted with boy-nature know 
that there are few pleasures more keenly enjoyed. We are 
not then prepared to say that there is more tyranny at a 
public than at a private school on the average; but we do 
emphatically say that neither the ‘monitorial system,’ nor 
‘ fagging’ should be left without challenge to the boys’ own 
sense of right. No part, indeed, of the arrangements of a school, 
whether public or private, should be exempt from authoritative 
interference ; the amount of which should, of course, depend on 
the discretion—guided by conscience—of the masters. 

This want of authoritative interference with real and recog- 
nised evils is the fundamental vice of the entire Eton system. 
The head master of Eton must know very well that what we 
have called the traditional method of conducting lessons both in 
the pupil-room and the school-room is a positive absurdity, 
aiding and abetting rather than correcting the normal indolence 
of boys ; wretchedly barren in results, and, in fact, ruining every 
year more intellects than it saves. He must know that the 
employment of one-third of his own valuable time in the 
soulless task of hearing the young men at the head of the school 
say lessons by heart, and of more than one-half of each private 
tutor’s time in ‘correcting exercises’ up to perfection point, 
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are also absurdities. He must, moreover, know that the Eton 
code of ethics, founded on the boy’s sense of right, involves, nay, 
connives at and encourages much that is evil; that the much- 
vaunted gentlemanliness of the boys may consist with enormous 
idleness, indifference to every kind of intellectual excellence, 
gross ignorance, habits of drinking, wasteful expenditure of 
money, and general self-indulgence. These and a thousand other 
evils cry aloud for correction. They neither are nor can be 
necessary parts of any really noble system of training—moral 
or intellectual — and authoritative interference, founded on 
earnest conscientiousness, would be sufficient to put an end to 
the great majority of them. But we fail to see any disposition 
on the part of the reverend rulers of Eton to employ it. Their 
apathy with regard to the interests of the pupils is something 
marvellous, and stands in marked contrast with their quick and 
delicate appreciation of their own. As a proof of their real 
indifference to improvement we find that out of the 32 ‘ general 
recommendations’ of the Commissioners affecting all the public 
schools, and the 64 specially framed for the benefit of Eton, 
scarcely half-a-dozen have yet been carried into effect—nor will 
they be, until an executive commission takes the place of the 
repeatedly baffled Public Schools Bill founded on the Report.* 
Finally, what conclusion can we come to respecting Eton, as 
supplying its share of ‘education for the people?’ Does it 
perform this duty relatively better than those schools which 
minister—and so inadequately minister, as we have seen—to 
the wants of the people at the bottom of the social scale? We 
do not think it performs them so well. We decline altogether 
to accept ‘Eton Education’ as the proper and sufficient train- 
ing of those classes who, in so many cases, urge prescriptive 
rights, and in others interpose ‘influence’ where merit alone 
should prevail, as their only warrant for holding high positions, 
as our rulers, and thus swaying in various ways the destinies of 
our great country. . These positions are by right ours—the 
people’s—to give, not theirs by right to receive. The claim 
that they may do what they will with their own, must not much 
longer include the right to do what they will with ours also. 
The presumption that a gentlemanly bearing involves capacity 
for statesmanship, must be rebuked. We want this and some- 


* It appeared from various communications addressed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in January 1867, that ‘Mr. Balston had not interfered in any 
‘ way since 1861 with the perfect liberty the Eton boys then enjoyed of 
‘ frequenting the public houses of the town as much as they pleased;’ 
also that ‘ he had not enforced the rule of limiting the number of boys to 

© be educated by each tutor to forty ;’ and that ‘no steps had as yet been 


. emacs make the study of French part of the regular business of the 
‘ school.’ 
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thing of infinitely more importance. We want in every de- 
partment of public business, really efficient men. We want in 
every public servant the most perfect combination we can obtain 
of extensive knowledge, mental ability, and moral character. 
Does Eton, as we know it now, appear peculiarly qualified for 
the supply of such men? We think not. Yet, at Eton, per- 
haps for centuries to come, will the upper classes of English 
society receive their school training. If, however, these ‘ upper 
classes ’? wish also to remain ‘ ruling classes,’ let them take heed. 
Whether they believe it or not, the new order of things which 
the recent revolution in politics will sooner or later bring about, 
will assuredly affect them also. If they are to retain their 
prestige, it will be by virtue of their superior education mainly, 
and they must, themselves, see to it, that Eton furnishes the 
education they will want. 


[Since the above article was in type, the intended resignation of 
the head master has been announced. We should heartily congratu- 
late Eton on losing Dr. Balston, were it not but too certain that the 
‘system’ will, as Jong as resistance to reform is possible, remain 
unaltered. The gentleman named as his probable successor has 
certainly a high reputation in the school for gymnastics, boating, and 
rifle-shouting ; but, as far as we are informed, for nothing else. Such 
an appointment would show—probably would be intended to show— 
that Eton has not yet been brought even to shame, much less to 
repentance. | 
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THERE comes a time in the history of a devotional manual like 
the Book of Common Prayer when it passes out of the region 
of criticism into that of faith, when traditions give it the 
authority of precedent, and tender associations the sanctity of 
religious experience. The Book of Common Prayer has been the 
‘use’ of worshippers for generations. Its origin is associated with 
our great national struggle for emancipation from the bondage of 
a corrupt faith. Its very incongruities, like a veteran’s scars, are 
memorials of the fierce and fluctuating conflict. It has been the 
service book of almost the entire nation—of court and legislature, 
of university and parish. In the remotest English hamlet, and in 
the far-off English Chaplaincy, the familiar wordsof the Liturgical 
service fall upon the ear of the worshipper. Our fathers for 
many generations were familiar with it, and were led by it to 
their highest communion with God. The history of Protestant 
worship in England is chiefly associated with it. The memory of 
our dead has been enshrined in its sublime words of blessed hope. 
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We ourselves were many of us born into its atmosphere, and the 
great changes of our life have been hallowed by its formulas. 
Its words were spoken over our unconscious heads, as our parents 
devoted us to God in baptism. It embodies our earliest recol- 
lections of public prayer. The consecration of our youth was 
guided by it. The holy vows and Divine benedictions of 
marriage found expression through its words. It is yet the 
hand-book of our great national solemnities, of our houses of 
parliament, of our universities and public schools, and of many 
of our domestic altars. And although at the present time more 
than half the worshippers of the nation are Nonconformists, and 
have been alienated chiefly through it, it is still the service-book 
of the Established Church of the nation, and in the estimation 
and feeling of its members vies in authority and sanctity even 
with Holy Scripture. Around it, and now more than ever, the 
fiercest. conflicts have raged. It is the book of appeal for 
theological parties the most opposed—in this respect usurping 
almost the authority of the Bible. Many of the great doc- 
trinal controversies of the last three centuries have centred in 
it. At the present moment each of the three great parties 
within the pale of the Establishment appeal to it, some with the 
conviction that throughout it is on their side, others with the 
lurking suspicion that it may be on both sides. 

In many respects the book justifies the position that it has 
taken, the attention that it constrains, and the reverence that it 
inspires. It contains some of the best Liturgical elements of 
the Christian Church, shaped and supplemented at a period 
which excited intensest religious feelings, by men of eminent 
piety, of vast theological knowledge, and of great intellectual 
power; at a period too, when our marvellous English speech, 
though in a state of flux and transition, was, in competent 
hands, an instrument of most nervous, majestic, and beautiful 
expression. The archaic tinge, which the lapse of three cen- 
turies has given to these compositions, only enhances their 
mature and reverend grace. In conjunction with the Bible and 
Shakespeare, it has had a mighty influence in preserving to 
us the stately and weighty forms of Tudor speech—so eminently 
fitted for the language of prayer. Perhaps no devotional 
manual has so successfully avoided the effusion of mere religious 
sentiment, and at the same time embodied the manly tendencies 
of the deeply religious heart. Unlike the Breviaries, Litanies, 
and Manuals of France, Italy, and Spain, as well as of English 
Roman Catholicism, which address themselves chiefly to the 
emotions, and often minister to that which is morbid in 
feeling and repulsive in taste, on the ground that they are 
designed for the ignorant masses of the people, the Book of 
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Common Prayer is as noble in thought as it is stimulating 
in feeling. It satisfies the taste of the most cultured, 
while it is perfectly simple to the most ignorant. Like the 
old Latin irene, it is majestic and undemonstrative, and 
works its spell upon the worshippers by the simple force of 
its statements, and the calm intensity of its earnestness. It 
has none of the sensuousness and sentimentality that characterise 
many prayers and hymns, and yet it is instinct with devotional 
feeling. It ministers to robustness as well as tenderness of 
religious life, and is a wonderful expression of the religious charac- 
teristics of the English nation; although to more sensuous nations 
like the French and Spanish it would seem cold, and distant, and 
rigid. Very precious are many of its prayers; and could the 
dubious sacerdotalism and the ecclesiastical polemics with which 
they have really nothing to do, be discharged from them, their 
severe simplicity, their spiritual wisdom, their compressed mean- 
ings, their chastened reverence, and their deep and solemn 
pathos, would commend them to all religious hearts. We can 
scarcely wonder, therefore, that the Book of Common Prayer 
should be so far removed from the conditions under which ordinary 
books live, and from the feelings with which they are regarded. 
It is an ark of God, which has contained many precious things, 
and around which great memories gather. 

But it needs no deep philosophy to demonstrate how perilous 
to religious life such a possession must be, even when in itself it 
is all that faith could desire, and devotional feeling rejoice in ; 
how liable it is, like the ark of the Israelites, or like the serpent 
of Moses, to become a Fetish ; and how necessary it may be to 
destroy it utterly, and call it ‘ Nehushtan,’ lest instead of a help 
to communion with God, it become a substitute for it, and arrest 
and absorb our thoughts and feelings, rather than transmit them 
toGod. This peril the Prayer Book shares, however, only in 
common with every other means of Divine grace. Even stated 
attendance upon public worship, or social, domestic, and private 
prayers may be similarly perverted, and are so whenosever the 
means are transformed into gm end. 

Long traditions of the past are clearly no sufficient reason for 
persisting in any use, irrespective of present practical influences ; 
if they were, potent arguments might be urged against the 
Prayer Book itself as the substitute of more ancient manuals. 
The presumption is the other way; for freedom, vitality, and 
freshness of religious feeling, which are the great purpose of all 
‘ uses,’ imperatively require that no traditional usages be per- 
mitted to shape themselves into imprisoning forms, or to gather 
to themselves overpowering authority. Much as there is that 
is beautiful in unbroken traditions, and in the feelings which are 
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associated with forms of older faith and worship, there is 
manifestly much that is perilous. Divine meaning may be lost 
in familiarity ; the soul may be subdued to an obedience that is 
of human dictation, and to an uninquiring habit which is emas- 
culating and superstitious ; fresh communications of divine grace 
and inspiration, the exercise of fresh gifts of divine power, may 
be excluded ; and, instead of continually advancing, the thought 
and life of the Church may stand still, or be reproduced only at 
the monotonous level of brute instinct. If a traditional or 
authoritative manual or formula can lift us up to a certain level, 
it may also hold us down to it. The spiritual life demands con- 
stant appeal, and scope for constant exercise. Modes of religious 
life change, faith shapes for itself new forms, circumstances 
demand new adaptations, emotion yearns after new embodiments. 
While therefore the devotional forms of the past will ever be 
very precious and permanent possessions of the Church,—inas- 
much as in all ages fundamental religious life is the same—it 
is both a loss and a folly to debar ourselves from the fresh gifts 
of the present, which are inspired and shaped by the pecu- 
liarities of contemporary life; and which also, presumably are 
riper in spiritual feeling, and richer in spiritual wisdom, through 
the ever-growing maturity of the Church. 

Unless the gifts and inspirations of God’s Spirit are restricted 
to one canonical age—whether the Nicene or the Reformation 
period, there can be no finality in the Church’s canon, either 
of hymns or of prayers., It is surely worse than foolish,—it is 
injurious and impoverishing, and a protest against all further 
inspirations, to fix limits to the ‘use’ of any church. Why 
should it not be competent for every age to use in its devotions 
whatever fresh and worthy inspirations God may vouchsafe to 
it? Why should not Hymnals, and Liturgies, and doctrinal 
formularies be from time to time revised, the obsolete dropped 
out of them, and fresh elements admitted? In the noble words 
of Robinson, the Pilgrim Father, ‘the Lord has more truth and 
‘light yet to break forth out of His holy word.’ Human 
thought has a higher and purer Conception of truth to gain. 
There is no fear that the truly precious residuum of the past, 
filtered through the traditions and pieties of a dozen centuries, 
will ever perish out of present use, or become a mere historical 
monument. 

‘1 hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 


Old dispensations are perpetually fulfilled in new ones. The 
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life of the Church is like the life of man; infancy passes into 
youth, and youth into manhood, not by the destruction and 
supercession of the former, but by its development into nobler 
and truer forms. There may be danger lest premature judg- 
ments and partial feelings should unduly admit the products of 
the present; but this is only transient error and evil, and the 
process of correction is certain and constant. Canonization does 
not take place until half a century after death. Incense is not 
offered to heroes till after sunset. What law of reason, piety, 
or expediency can admit to a liturgical place Chrysostom and 
Cranmer, and exclude Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Wilson ? 

By a happy accident, the Established Church can obey 
the law of perpetual enrichment, in its Hymnals, as Noncon- 
formists have ever done; and the religious wisdom of every age 


’ is abundantly sufficient for the guidance of its own devotions, 


and for the repression of a ‘ fickle craving for change.’ It is the 
error of a shallow philosophy and of a false ecclesiasticism, and 
the timidity of a feeble life that so frantically cries for an enforced 
uniformity. The Wesleyans and Presbyterians have uniform 
Hymnals, and have evinced no very innovating tendencies. 
Even among Congregational Churches, which have no law of 
uniformity imposed upon them, there has generally been a 
common usage ; and it is remarkable that the Hymn-Book now 
chiefly used in Congregational churches is the most comprehen- 
sive and catholic, and perhaps the most classical, of any Hymnal 
extant. Mr. Miller * tells us that it numbers two hundred con- 
tributors. Hymn writers of all ages and of all sections of the 
Church,—men so diversified as Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Bernard of Clugny; Thomas Aquinas and Luther; Sternhold 
and Sandys; George Wither and Paul Gerhardt; Milton and 
Baxter; Bishop Ken and Madame Guyon; Addison and 
Dryden; Watts and Wesley; Tersteegen and Doddridge; 
Newton and Cowper ; Toplady and Michael Bruce ; Montgomery 
and Bishop Mant; Heber and Bernard Barton ; Robert Grant 
and Kirke White; Conder and Lyte; Raffles and Keble; 
Anstice and Alford; Dr. Faber and Dr. Bonar, are represented 
in it. These are put side by side, in open avowal, without 
jealousy or fear, and contribute to the worship of Noncon- 
forming churches a glorious harmony, in which they stand 
unapproached. We make this reference for the sake of showing 
that freedom is the true parent of both catholicity and order. 
It is one of the retributive penalties of the intolerant sec- 
tarianism of the Established Church, that its members either 


* Our Hymns: their Authors and Origin. By Josiah Miller, M.A. 
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deprive themselves of the grand inspirations of men like Watts, 
Doddridge, and Wesley, or demean themselves to a furtive use 
of them, hoping that their uncanonical origin may not be 
discovered. 

If the Established Church had more freely recognised the 
right of its congregations to sing, it need not have been so 
destitute of a worthy Hymnal as it is; it need not have had, as 
it now has, half as many Hymnals as it has congregations ; 
nor need it have been indebted, as it now is, to individual specu- 
lationfor its most popular Hymn-Book, and that a book utterly 
unworthy, both in poetical character and in comprehensiveness, 
to be the Hymnal of the national Church of these realms. The 
consequence has been, that where only the catholic heart of 
worship should find expression, too many of the compilations of 
that Church are devout polemics,—the expression in song of rival 
theologies ; and owe their popularity more to their assertion of 
distinctive dogma, than to their ministry to devotional feeling. 
So marked and antagonistic have these theological rivalries 
become, that nothing else at present seems possible. The Prayer 
Book, it is true, remains unchanged ; but, like the old Gnostics 
and Arians, the rival sects avenge themselves in hymns. Mr. 
Mackonochie lustily sings his sacramentarian dogmas, and 
Daniel Wilson his Evangelical beliefs. It is not only in the 
Nicene Creed that doctrines are sung; ‘Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,’ abound in popular translations from the Breviaries— 
doggrel notwithstanding; while Mr. Mercer fights, we fear, an 
arduous battle under the banners of Evangelical hymn-writers ; 
most of whom, alas! are Nonconformists. 

This not very creditable conflict of sectarian Hymnals, however 
unalterable now, might have been prevented by timely wisdom. 
No such confusion and hostility prevail in any of the free 
churches of Christendom. Polemical Hymns are found only 
in the edifices of that Establishment, whose loud and astounding 
boast is the unity of its faith and worship. 

Probably it may be urged, and with some degree of apparent 
reason, that had provision been made from time to time for 
Liturgical revision, the Liturgy would also have become the bone 
of theological contention. Conflicting parties would naturally 
have urged revision in the direction of their own opinions, and 
wrangling sectaries would have fought over the Prayer Book 
like Trojans and Greeks over the dead body of Patroclus; 
and those who urge this objection appeal to the history of the 
revisions of the Book until its Canon was finally settled in 1662. 
But is not this to judge the cause by the effect? If anything is 
certain, it is, that in the present state of parties within the 
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Establishment, no alteration of the Prayer Book is possible. 
While Anglicans and Evangelicals would fain secure modifica- 
tions according to their respective views, moderate men have a 
kind of desperate satisfaction in the legal immutability which 
alone secures to them a Prayer Book at all. But has anything con- 
duced more to the present state of confusion than fatal attempts 
at coercive uniformity ? If any cause can generate schism in a 
Church, it is the denial of its liberties. Where liberties are 
conceded, men do not struggle to assert them ; they even largely 
content themselves without any obtrusive exercise of them. 
There is a disposition to concede where no attempt is made to 
coerce. It is in human nature to resist coercion, even when the 
matter involved may be but a trifle. The right of free action 
does not always—and, perhaps, does not often, involve its 
practical assertion. And this is the true secret of the general 
unanimity of Nonconforming churche, Liberty is the supreme 
condition of order. The law of the unfettered spirit reveals its 
essential unity—the unity of a common life. Human nature 
will, of course, manifest itself in Free Churches as everywhere 
else, but how rarely do we hear of disputes about worship 
agitating them, and how uniform their worship is! 

That, moreover, is but a very sorry unity which is preserved 
only by an inexorable encircling bond. As a matter of fact, the 
fiercest disputes, the most antagonistic creeds, have arisen within 
the Establishment, notwithstanding its rigid formularies ; and 
if it be, as apparently it is, the natural tendency of a Church 
so constituted to generate within its own bosom schisms which 
are kept only by legal inability from tearing its Prayer Book 
to pieces, and which do join in fierce conflict over the fun- 
damental theology expressed in it—if it be a fact, as it indis- 
putably is, that somehow or other there are, within the Church 
itself, diversities of creed ranging from substantial Romanism 
to unequivocal Deism, it is surely neither desirable nor honour- 
able thus to encircle in an iron band a bundle of antipathies, 
and to call the incongruous faggot—a Church! This is no very 
exalted realization of either liberty or faith; nay, is it not 
essentially untrue and hypocritical—a Church claiming to be 
such on false pretences? If men cannot unite in virtue of an 
inner bond of congruity and sympathy, is it not a thousand 
times more honest and advantageous that they should openly 
separate? Surely the liberty which Nonconformists enjoy— 
liberty to embody differences, when they exist, is far more 
moral and noble than the hollow hypocrisy of antagonistic 
beliefs bound together by a common subscription. Noncon- 
formists honestly avow their differences, and by the avowal, 
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lessen them. Conformists try to conceal theirs, and even 
vehemently deny them, and by the concealment exasperate 
them ;/while they really differ from each other more widely 
than from Nonconformist bodies, they compromise honour and 
morality by the recital of common creeds, and the use of 
a common ritual. Is not this one of the fatal heritages of 
the Act of Uniformity, one of the evils that have sprung 
from the prohibition of the various ‘uses’ of the Romish 
Church, and of the pre-Reformation Church in England ? 
The Act of Uniformity has been far more disastrous to those 
whom it kept within the Establishment, than to those whom it 
drave out. Prior to the Reformation, every Bishop framed, or 
might frame, a Liturgy for his own diocese ; only a few of these 
have come down to us; but, in the ‘uses’ of Sarum, and York, 
and Bangor, and Lincoln, and Hereford, we may see how wise a 
liberty was conceded.* One of the evils of the insular Church 
of the English Reformation was, that when cut off from the 
broader ecclesiasticism of Rome, she could not afford that wise 
tolerance of diversities which the vaster organization of the latter 
permitted and necessitated. Uniformity within the narrow 
bounds of this limited kingdom was both possible and plausible, 
and the little hierarchy of Lambeth soon attempted it; and 
with fatal success. If, instead of being a healthy symptom—as 
we maintain it is—diversity be a disease, it is surely bad 
chirurgery to drive its symptoms from the surface, and dis- 
order the heart. It- is an unquestionable fact, that, while 
under Papal supremacy the English Church enjoyed con- 
siderable Liturgical freedom and diversity of use, under the 
Protestant Reformation, its public service of worship was 
speedily reduced to a disastrous uniformity.t 

The first Act of Uniformity, in 1549, formally recognised the 
diversity that up to that time had obtained, and as formally 
prohibited it in the future; substituting for it the ‘one con- 
‘venient and meet order of Common Prayer,’ which Cranmer 
had prepared ; which was to be ‘ used in such order and form as 
‘is contained in the said book, and none other or otherwise.’ 
The second Act of Uniformity in 1552, the third in 1558, and 
the fourth in 1662, which were the consummation of the pre- 
ceding, successively modified the doctrine and order of the 
Service Book, in harmony with the influences which were at the 
moment predominant; but they all with increasing rigidity 
insisted upon uniformity of use. 

* See Preamble to the Act of Uniformity, 1549. Statutes Henry VIII. 


+ See ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxxvi. art. II. ‘ Ritual Unifor- 
mity a Protestant Innovation.’ 
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It must be humiliating to churchmen that enlightened Pro- 
testants of the nineteenth century are denied a liberty which 
was enjoyed by Catholics of the fifteenth, and even by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, long prior to the Conquest; a liberty, moreover, 
which Romish churches still enjoy. The latter are regarded as 
grown-up men to be entrusted with the direction of their own 
worship ; Episcopalian Protestants are treated as children, need- 
ing tutors and governors, and rigid rules for every gesture of 
reverence, and for every word they may utter to the Father of 
their spirits. 

It is not our purpose to trace the Doctrinal History of the 
Book of Common Prayer; this has been done often enough. 
Save as it helps to determine its actual meaning, this is inter- 
esting only to the historian and the archzologist ; and for such, 
Mr. Blunt’s elaborate and learned work furnishes all the infor- 
mation that can be required. The more important and practical, 
though we fear somewhat prosaic and tedious task to which we 
purpose to limit ourselves, is to examine the actual character 
and influence of the Prayer Book as it is. 

Two or three of the works that we have placed at the head 
of this article will greatly assist us. 

Mr. Blunt’s ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer’ furnishes 
perhaps the most elaborate and learned commentary that the 
English Service Book has received. Mr. Blunt is an Anglican 
of the first water, and not only uniformly interprets the 
Prayer Book in the Sacramentarian sense, but in the extreme 
character and boldness of his avowals he surpasses most of his 
own party. His cool assumption of Scripture meanings, of 
primitive usages, and of ecclesiastical and theological beliefs, 
is really audacious: if strong conviction be a virtue, Mr. Blunt 
has no misgivings; if bold assertions be wisdom, he is con- 
summately wise. He quietly assumes the whole mass of things 
controverted, and constructs his system of theology and litur- 
giology accordingly, without even deigning to notice either 
antagonistic fact or damaging argument. Notwithstanding 
this, he has brought together a mass of historical facts con- 
cerning the separate elements of the Prayer Book and its com- 
posite history that is both invaluable and unrivalled. He is 
as learned as Durandus, more minute than Palmer or Maskell, 
more full than Wheatley, and more enthusiastic than any 
of them. Everything that any one can wish to know con- 
cerning Liturgical usage, and concerning the separate com- 
— of the Prayer Book, may be found in these volumes. 

hey are, moreover, enriched with Introductions to each sec- 
tion of the Prayer Book, and with dissertations on Church music, 
State services, the Communion office, the Scottish and Irish 
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| Prayer Books, Ecclesiastical Vestments, &c., by such eminent 


Anglicans as Dr: Dykes, Mr. Medd, Mr. Walcott, Mr. Perry, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Street, and others. The work, in fact, is a cyclo- 
pedia of liturgiology. Mr. Blunt’s lesser work, ‘ The Sacraments 
and Sacramental Ordinances of the Church,’ simply puts in the 
form of a popular directory some of the chief facts and prin- 
ciples of the ‘ Annotations.’ 

Dr. Blakeney’s book does for the Book of Common Prayer, 
from the Evangelical point of view, what Mr. Blunt’s book does for 
it from the Anglican point of view. It is less learned, less compre- 
hensive, and less coherent than Mr. Blunt’s; but it is ve 
able, and far more fair. Having furnished for each office be 
Liturgical information as he deems sufficient, Dr. Blakeney 
gives a synopsis of various opinions concerning it, with reasons 
and arguments; and these are uniformly given with most 
exemplary conscientiousness and impartiality. Dr. Blakeney’s 
work, indeed, is a complete synopsis of Liturgical polemics. 
While it is less rich in curious archeology than Mr. Blunt’s 
book, it is far more judicial and reliable. 

These two works almost exhaust both the archeology and the 
polemical theology of the Prayer Book; and, possessing them, 
ordinary readers may dispense with all others. Scholars will of 
course still have recourse to Maskell, Palmer, Durandus, and 
Neale; and those who wish to extend their studies farther, will 
do well to examine Renaudot’s great collection of Oriental 
Liturgies.* 

It is not easy to pronounce a verdict upon the dogmatical 
character of the Book of Common Prayer: partly, because of 
its composite character, and, partly, because of its fluctuating 
history, and the diverse and often contradictory influences that 
were predominant in its successive revisions. 

In the first place, Cranmer and the Royal Commissioners 
compiled the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., a.p. 1548. 

Two years later, this was revised, with considerable additions ; 
the result of which was the second Prayer Book of Edward VL., 
A.D. 1581. 

The revised Prayer Book of 1551 was subjected to a second 
revision, on the accession of Elizabeth; this was the Prayer 
Book of 1559. 

In 1603, James I. set forth the same book with slight revisions. 

In 1661, the Book of Common Prayer which, in 1644, had 
been suppressed by ordinance of Parliament, was, on the acces- 
sion of Charles II., and after the Savoy conference had been 
held, restored with considerable revisions. The MS. of this 


* «Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, Editio secunda correctior,’ vols. 
I.and II. Frankfort, 1847. 
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revision was afterwards attached to the Act of Uniformity. It was 
the ‘Sealed Book,’ (so called because the great seal was attached 
to it,) so long lost, and recently discovered by Dean Stanley ; 
certain amendments were made by Convocation, and by the Act 
of Uniformity itself; and, as thus amended, the Prayer Book 
received the royal assent, in May 1662. 

An attempt was made, in the reign of William III., to 
remodel this Prayer Book; but it failed, and the Prayer Book 
of 1662 is the present Prayer Book of the Established Church. 

The inevitable result of these successive manipulations is 
either open incongruity or studious ambiguity. We all know 
the effect of manifold suggestions and emendations upon even 
resolutions prepared for a public meeting; how much more 
disastrous must be such treatment of a document like the Book 
of Common Prayer! Hence it requires a very accomplished 
casuist to harmonize its articles and offices. 

The Prayer Book, moreover, consists of three constituent 
elements. I. The Credenda; the ancient creeds, which it incor- 
porates ; and the thirty-nine Articles, in which its own dogmatic 
beliefs are formulated. II. The Common Prayer ; including the 
services for ordinary worship, with the prayers and collects for 
occasional use. III. The offices for special services ; for baptism, 
confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, matrimony, the visitation of 
the sick, ordination, of priests, and consecration of bishops; the 
commination of the unrepentant, and the burial of the dead ; and 
until recently, those pious commemorations of the sorrows and 
victories of the Stuart dynasty which the spirit of the time has 
tardily excluded. 

The Credenda, which of course consist of explicit dogmatic 
statements, are not difficult to test—either per se, or in relation 
to each other. But there is far greater difficulty in deter- 
mining the precise doctrinal value of devotional forms, in which 
theological beliefs are only implied and held in solution. No- 
thing can be more unedifying or incongruous than prayers 
which are simply disguised creeds; the devotions of the heart 
distracted and disabled by palpable polemics of the head. 
Yet it is essential that the prayers of a church shall rest upon a 
distinct theological basis of fundamental beliefs.* Hardly can 

* « Public forms of Liturgy are the great securities and basis to the 
‘ religion and piety of the people. . . . . It is all that the of 
‘many men,” know of their religion; and they cannot in any wa 
‘ know it better than by those forms of prayer which publish their fait 
‘and their devotion to God and all the world.’—Jeremy Taylor’s Apology 
for Authorized and Set Forms of Liturgy, vol. vy. p. 304, Edeu’s edition. 


‘To know what was generally believed in all ages, the way is to consult 
the Liturgies.’—Selden’s Table Talk, p. 96. 
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prayers be eviscerated of all theological recognitions, so as, 
for instance, to enable Unitarians, orthodox Sacramentarians, 
and Evangelicals to unite in them, without emasculating their 
devotional fervour, and evaporating their meanings into vague 
religious sentiment. We dare not secure even common worship 
at the cost of either truth or life. When men whose dogmatic 
differences would disturb devotional feeling, acknowledge the 
necessity of worshiping apart, it is not necessarily implied that 
either is not accepted of God. For instance, as a matter of fact, 
the most fervent and animating prayers of orthodox Evangelicals 
are inspired, first, by their recognitions of Jesus Christ as the 
incarnate Son of God, and the great propitiatory sacrifice for 
human sin, with the relations of these beliefs to Christian faith 
and life ; and next, by their recognitions of the regenerating grace 
of the Holy Spirit, with its relations to Christian truth and life. 
These recognitions may be right or wrong; they are theirs; 
and practically it is impossible to construct for them a satis- 
factory service of common prayer, that shall not distinctly 
recognise Christ as an object of worship, His atonement as the 
ground of acceptance with God, and His Spirit as the author 
and sanctifier of spiritual life. Hence the Evangelical cannot 
worship on the same platform with the Unitarian, whose nega- 
tions would leave his worshiping feeling unsatisfied. Neither 
can he worship on the same platform with the Ritualist, whose 
sacramental adoration is to him virtual idolatry. There is, and 
must be, a distinct doctrine pre-supposed in every devotional 
service, and men can truly and intelligently bette’ a together 
only within the circle of that doctrine. We would go farther ; 
we would recognise in men constitutional differences of taste 
and feeling, which, even where there is substantial agreement 
in theological belief, require for edification and comfort, dif- 
ferent forms of worship; and we would abundantly justify men 
who prefer liturgical worship in associating together to institute 
such worship; and men who prefer extemporaneous prayer in 
associating together for such service. It is the shallowest of 
all sophisms, to suppose that the unity or harmony of the 
Church of Christ is affected by different ecclesiastical consti- 
tutions, or by different modes of worship. 

The question, therefore, in relation to the Book of Common 
Prayer is, What is the doctrinal system which it pre-supposes, 
and upon which its devotional recognitions and official ministra- 
tions rest? A question by no means easy to answer. The diffi- 
culty, indeed, is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the three 
great antagonistic parties into which, in almost equal proportions, 
the Established Church is split, claim with equal confidence, 
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the doctrinal sanction of the Prayer Book. The rationalistic 
party, through Dr. Colenso, its most advanced representative, 
contends, (very desperately and unsuccessfully we venture to 
think,) that there is in the services no unequivocal recognition 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as an object of Divine worship. The 
Anglican party contends that the Prayer Book so recognises a 
priestly office and priestly functions, as that it abundantly sanc- 
tions its sacramentarian system; while the Evangelical party, 
appealing to the Articles and the fundamental principles of the 
Reformation, contends that the meaning thus put upon certain 
phrases in the Prayer Book cannot possibly have been the 
meaning intended by its compilers. Possibly, our own position, 
which is external to all three, and which enables us to look on, 
with as much of impartiality as is possible to men who hold any 
positive beliefs at all, may qualify us to sit as special commis- 
sioners in this case, and to examine the evidence. We shall pro- 
bably be told, as we have often been told before, that our 
Nonconformist prejudices disqualify us from forming a dispas- 
sionate judgment on any matters connected with the Established 
Church; but in this matter we do not judge between Con- 
formists and Nonconformists, but between schismatic Conformists 
themselves. Assuredly no Nonconforming prejudices or passions 
have ever risen to the height or intensity of the rabid and 
dangerous violence of these conflicting parties. Not only is 
the internal peace of the Church threatened, it is broken; and 
in a way, and with a fierceness of language, without parallel in 
modern times. 

The first question that we encounter in the public worship of 
a church is, the character and claims of its Officiating Minister. 
Whatever may be the theory and service of public worship, an 
official minister—one who directs and leads the worshippers in 
their approaches to God—is a practical necessity; even ‘Friends’ 
and ‘Plymouth Brethren’ have their tacitly recognised ‘ minis- 
ters.’ e very essence of public worship, and the relations of 
the Church to God are affected by that which this official per- 
sonage claims to be and todo. Is he, as is maintained on the one 
side, myonely a teacher of revealed truth, a leader of Divine 
service, and an overseer and ruler of the church, (whether in the 
Congregational sense of the individual congregation, or in the 
and Presbyterian sense of collocated congregations, ) 
or is he a priest, a fepeds, or sacerdos—the essential medium 
between the congregation and God—offering a sacrifice on their 
behalf, and dispensing grace in His name? The two conceptions 
are radically distinct ; their difference is that between the 
prophet and the priest in the old economy. The prophet being 
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the messenger of God to the congregation ; the priest the mes- 
senger of the congregation to God. 

If a Christian minister be but a prophet—a teacher of the 
things of God—he is but an expediency ; divinely ordained and 
practically necessary, it may be,—the most efficient agent for 
teaching the truth of God and ruling the church; but still, in 
conception perfectly dispensable. So long as truth is conveyed 
to the minds and hearts of the people, so long as the congre- 
gation of the church is preserved in order and usefulness, and 
its worship is presented to God, all the essential ends for which 
ministers exist are accomplished. Prophets were not a perma- 
nent institution in the old economy. Priests were. It is with 
the function of the prophet, rather than with that of the Priest 
that the ordinary Protestant idea of the Christian minister cor- 
responds. Men ‘account of them as ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.’ But if he be a priest, he 
is the essential medium of all congregational approach to God. 
He only can offer sacrifice. He only can administer the ordi- 
nances. Heonly can pronounce absolution from sin. His office 
is divinely appointed, perpetual, and indispensable ; he sustains 
it by direct, unbroken official succession; and he is invested with 
an official authority, which is additional to and independent of 
the authority of the truth that he ministers. 

Ordinarily the conception of the priest is closely connected 
with sacrifice—the sacrifice of the Eucharist. ‘Every high 
‘ priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of 
‘necessity that this man have somewhat to offer.’ The offering 
of sacrifice is the most obvious function of the priest; but 
the essence of the priestly character does not lie in the hind 
of transaction which he conducts between man and God, but 
in his character as a man invested with a mediating office. 
His mediation may be that of sacrifice, or it may be that 
of intercession. He is*a priest if he come as a necessary 
medium of communication either from man to God, or from 
God to man:—whether he claim the exclusive power to 
offer sacrifice and dispense sacraments; or the ‘ power of the 
keys ;’—the power to bind and loose—to receive confession of 
sin, and to pronounce its absolution; the power, in short, in 
any way other than by teaching and stimulus, to enable and 
regulate the intercourse of men with God. The function of 

' the prophet is simply to teach and urge the people ; the function 
of the priest is to perform vicarious acts for them. That these 
two conceptions of the Christian minister differ fundamentally, 
not only in idea, but also in practical religious influence, will be 
admitted on all hands. And this is the fundamental controversy 
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between Romanism and Protestantism, between Sacramenta- 
rianism and Evangelicalism. 

Which then, of these, is the conception of the Anglican 
Prayer Book ? 

We are not disposed, even in the light of its history, to 
exaggerate the emphasis which might be put upon the almost 
uniform use in the rubric of the word ‘priest;’ although, as 
might be expected, fierce battle rages over it. The Sacra- 
mentarian party contend for its strict sacerdotal significance; 
the Evangelical party, for its mere fortuitous use. Little can 
be determined concerning its significance in the Prayer Book, 
from its etymology; whether it is derived from the Saxon 
‘ preost,’ or from the Greek mpeoBvrepos; in determining such a 
matter usage must dominate etymology. 

Sparrow says :— 


‘The Greek and Latin words which we translate Priest, are derived 
from words which signify holy : and so the word Priest, according to 
the etymology, signifies him whose mere charge and function is about 
holy things: and therefore seems to be a most proper word to him 
who is set apart to the holy public service and worship of God ; 
especially when he is in the actual ministration of holy things. 
Wherefore, in the Rubrics which direct him in his ministration of 
these holy public services, the word Priest is most commonly used, 
both by this Church and all the Primitive Churches, Greek and Latin, 
as far as I can find ; and I believe it can scarce be found, that in any 
of the old Greek or Latin Liturgies, the word Presbyter was used in 
the Rubrics that direct the order of service, but in the Greek iepeds, 
and in the Latin sacerdos, which we in English translate priest. . . . 
If it be objected that, according to the usual acception of the word, 
it signifies him that offers up a sacrifice, and therefore cannot be 
allowed to a Minister of the Gospel, who hath no sacrifice to offer : it 
is answered, that the Ministers of the Gospel have sacrifices to offer . . . 
of prayer, praises, thanksgivings, &c. . . . But besides these spiritual 
sacrifices mentioned, the ministers of the Gospel have another sacrifice 
to offer, viz., the unbloody sacrifice, as it was anciently called, the 
commemorative sacrifice of the death of Christ.’ * 


On the other hand, Mr. Bennett, of Frome, says :— 


‘The word “ priest” is a contraction from the longer word “ pres- 
byter,” in Greek mpeoBirepos, which signifies an elder. . . . But 
we must look much higher than this ; for although mpeoBirepos is one 
Greek word for priest, the other Greek word, ‘Iepeds, corresponding 
with the Latin sacerdos, comes closer, as the real definition ; and it is 
in this sense, coupled with the former, that we must now look upon it, 


* A Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer. Oxford edition, 
pp. 312-13. 
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—that is, “a man occupied in things holy,” “a man who offers 
sacrifice :’ * 


in which Mr. Bennett is guilty of some inconsequential reasoning, 
if not of a huge petitio principii ; although, in the authorised 
version of the New Testament, the word priest is never used 
for the translation of zpecBdrepos, always of iepeds. 

Mr. Freeman reconciles the two ideas thus :— 


‘The Passover involved, by the necessity of the case, a quasi- 
ministerial office, a patriarchal priesthood, vested in the head or “ first- 
born” of each household, who naturally took the lead in the entire 
transaction. And out of this order of householders or “elders,” those 
accustomed to preside at the Passover, as well as to guide in other 
respects, both secular and religious, the households of God, sprung the 
first generation of Christian Priests, Presbyters, Elders, or First-born. 

. Thus are the ministering persons in the Church of Christ 
called, in the New Testament, by a name implying sacrificial functions, 
though not by the old title of icpeis.’ t 


Dr. Hook says,— 


‘The word is formed by a contraction of Presbyter, with an 
English termination.’ 


This derivation Dr. Blakeney adopts, and says— 


‘That it answers to Presbyter, in the estimation of the Church, is 
evident from the Thirty-nine Articles in Latin, in which it is 
invariably used, with only one exception, the thirty-second, the title 
of which is “ De Conjugio Sacerdotum ;” where he says it includes 
Bishops and Deacons, as well as Priests.’ § 


Mr. Blunt, however, defines a Priest as 


‘A church officer of the second order, whose distinctive “ office and 
work” is—1l. To offer sacrifice to God; 2. To administer grace to 
men.’ || 


The evidence of Mr. Bennett, of Frome, before the Ritual 
Commission, is explicit enough. 


2608. ‘Do you consider yourself a sacrificing priest? Yes. 

2609. ‘In fact, sacerdos, a sacrificing priest? Distinctly so. 

2610. ‘What authority have you in the Prayer Book for that ? 
That, again, would involve a long answer. It has been so inter- 
preted by our divines, the divines of our Church, from the time of the 
Reformation downwards. 


* The Principles of the Book of Common Prayer Considered. London, 
1845, p. 297. 

t Principles of Divine Service, vol. ii., p. 150. 

} Church Dictionary, sub voce. 

§ Page 440. 

| Annotated Book of Common Prayer, Glossary, p. 605. 
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2611. ‘Then you think you offer a propitiatory sacrifice + Yes, I 
think I do offer a propitiatory sacrifice.’ 


Further, the Bishop of Salisbury has affirmed, in a letter to 
one of his clergy, that 

‘The Church of England justifies those who have been so ordained, 
in believing that they have had committed to them the same powers 
which the priests of the rest of the Catholic Church, both in the East 
and West, have ever claimed as their inheritance, and to which the 
literal and plain meaning of the words [of ordination] point.’ 


Certainly this is sustained by the great authority of Hooker, 
who says,— 

‘Howbeit, because the most eminent part both of heathenish and 
Jewish service did consist in sacrifice, when learned men declare what 
the word ‘‘ priest” doth properly signify, according to the mind of the 


first imposer of that name, their ordinary scholies do well expound it 
to imply sacrifice.’* 


The substitution in the Rubric of the word ‘ minister’ for the 
word ‘ Priest,’ was one of the emendations proposed by the Non- 
conformists at the Savoy Conference ; + and in the final revision 
of 1662, the absolution was ordered to be read by the ‘ Priest’ 
instead of by the ‘ Minister,’ as the Rubric had hitherto directed. 
In various other places, the word ‘ Minister’ in the Rubric was 
altered to ‘Priest.’ The prayer in the Litany was also changed 
from ‘ bishops, pastors, and ministers of the Church,’ to ‘bishops, 
‘ priests, and deacons.’ But, notwithstanding the rubrical use of 
‘ the word priest ;’ notwithstanding its significance in the New 
Testament, its notorious ecclesiastical use prior to the Reforma- 
tion, and the improbability that the framers of the Prayer Book 
would use the word in a new sense; notwithstanding the 
obstinate and suspicious substitution of it for the word ‘minister’ 
in the rubric for the absolution, and elsewhere, by Sheldon 
and his colleagues in 1662 ; and notwithstanding the importance 
attached to it by the Ritualistic party, from Dr. Sparrow to 
Mr. Bennett—it would, we think, be altogether unwarrantable 
to draw a harsh inference against the Prayer Book from the 
mere use of the term. Words of designation are often retained 
long after their primitive significance is lost. The utmost that we 
are entitled to say, therefore, is, that it is a most unfortunate 
word, inasmuch as it makes meaning equivocal, and gives a 
common locus standi to men who hold opposite opinions. In 

* Ecc. Pol. 1. v. c. 78, § 2. 

+ In their ‘ Rejoinder,’ however, they say, ‘yet we doubt not but 


‘ priest, as it is but the English of presbyter, is lawful. But it is from 
‘ the common danger of mistake that we argue.’ 
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this, as in many other things, it would have been better for 
the Established Church, if Sheldon and the Savoy Conference 
had listened to Baxter and the Nonconformists. It is the 
Nemesis of ambiguous terms, that, if alteration is refused 
when it can easily be made, party feeling grows up around 
them and makes them indelible. 

The case becomes much more serious when the designation of 
the Prayer Book is looked at in connection with the Offices of 
the Church, and the relation of its ministers to them. 

The Ordination Service is full of spiritual beauty, fidelity, and 
power ; it is impossible to conceive of anything more tender and 
holy than the greater part of it. We could freely and rejoic- 
ingly use much of it in our own Nonconformist ordinations ; but 
it also recognises distinctions, and contains words, which, if they 
signify anything, purport to confer the office and the qualifica- 
tions of a Priest. 

What, for example, is intended in the distinction between the 
Ordination Service for a Deacon, and that for a Priest? Mr. 
Blunt tells us, that— 


‘It is the chief duty of the deacon to attend on the celebrant, that 
he may assist during the celebration and administration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and to act as his assistant also in baptizing, preaching, 
reading of Holy Scriptures, and visiting the sick. The office does not 
give him capacity for consecrating the Holy Eucharist, for absolving 
penitents, nor for giving the higher benedictions of the Church. And 
as the deacon is not competent to give the matrimonial benediction 
(which is one of those referred to), he ought not to celebrate marriages ; 
the validity of any one so celebrated being extremely doubtful, 
while the absence of the Church’s full benediction on them is self- 
evident.’* 


The Deacon therefore is not, as among Nonconformists, a 
secular officer of the Church ; nor is he a fully-developed spiritual 
officer; he is a probationary Priest. Hence his qualifications 
for office are, ‘learning and godly conversation, to exercise his 
‘ministry only to the honour of God and the edifying of His 
‘Church.’ Deacons are included in the prayer of the Litany, 
which is an appointed part of the Ordinal :— 

‘That it may please Thee to illuminate all Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, with true knowledge and understanding of Thy Word, that 
both by their preaching and living they may set it forth and show it 
accordingly.’ They are asked, ‘Do you trust that you are inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and ministra- 
tion? The Bishop tells him, that ‘It appertaineth to the office of a 
Deacon, in the Church where he shall be appointed to serve, to assist 


* Sacraments and Sacramental Ordinances, p. 256. 
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the Priest in Divine Service, and specially when he ministereth the 
Holy Communion, and to help him in the distribution thereof, and to 
read Holy Scriptures and Homilies in the church,’ &c. The words of 
consecration are: ‘Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the 
Church of God, and to preach the same.’ 

But in the ordination of Priests, there are important and 
significant distinctions. The service is an evangelical and 
richly spiritual service; the charge of the Bishop especially is 
dignified and holy, and does not contain a word implying 
priestly character. He reminds them ‘into how high a dignity, 
‘ and to how weighty an office and charge they are called ; that 
‘is to say, to be Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards of the 
‘ Lord, to preach and premonish,’ &c. 

The prayer thanks God that Christ, ‘when He was ascended 
‘ into heaven, sent abroad into the world his apostles, prophets, 
‘ evangelists, doctors, and pastors.’ There is nota hint of Sacri- 
Jicing Priests. And we must acknowledge that we cannot think 
it possible that such an idea was present to the minds of the 
framers of this beautiful and solemn service. But then come 
the startling and incongruous words of consecration, which, put 
side by side with those used in the ordinal for Deacons, are 
terribly significant : ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
‘ work of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto 
‘thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
‘ forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
‘ they are retained.’ 

It is freely conceded by Mr. Blunt, and by all Ritualists, that 
‘all the ain that there is in the administration of any 
‘ ecclesiastical office, depends wholly upon the co-operation of 
‘ the Holy Ghost.’ But equally indispensable is the co-opera- 
tion of the ordaining Bishop. Bishop Cosin affirms that it is at 
that particular juncture that the Holy Ghost co-operates with 
the human authority: ‘The Holy Ghost is then given them, 
‘ partly to direct and strengthen them in their ways, and partly 
‘to assume unto itself, for the more assurance and authority, 
‘ those actions which belong to their place and calling.’* That 
is, the bishop does not merely pray for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, he confers it. 

Mr. Blunt tells us, ‘the form for conveying the power of 
‘ absolution is comparatively modern. The actual words, “ Re- 
‘ ceive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye remit,” &c., are first 
‘ found in a book belonging to the Cathedral of Mayence, of the 
‘ thirteenth century.’+ There can be no doubt about this; all 


* Cosin’s Works, ser. VI., yol. 1, p. 104, Lib. of Ang.-Cath. Theology. 
+ Page 563. 
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Ritualists freely admit it. Prior to the thirteenth century, it 
was simply a prayer for the Holy Ghost; only then did the 
indicative supersede the petitionary form. 

“Tt is, however, still to be observed, that while priestly powers 
are avowedly conferred by these words, the power of a Sacrificing 
Priest is not among them. That side of the Priest’s office which 
looks towards God is not recognised, only that side which looks 
towards men. To forgive and to retain sins is of course a 

riestly prerogative, and it involves a twofold assumption : 
First that whatever the powers conferred by our Lord upon His 
apostles, they are perpetuated in ordinary Christian ministers ; 
and secondly, that a Bishop, by his ordination, has power to 
confer them. Both assumptions are so momentous and startling, 
that only the most unequivocal evidence, such as has never yet 
been adduced, can save them from impiety. 

We do not think, therefore, that the Ordination Service justi- 
fies the Ritualist in saying, as Mr. Bennett says, that he is 
ordained a iepeds, or sacerdos; but, whatever the intentions of 
its framers, as it stands, it does justify him in saying that he is 
ordained a Priest, to mediate between God and human souls, 
and having official powers far transcending those of a mere 
prophet or teacher. It seems evident that the framers of the 
ordinal conceived of the office of the Priest as one of far greater 
official authority and power than the Evangelicals would repre- 
sent it. Mr. Fisher gives up all hope of otherwise explaining it. 


‘Such,’ he says, ‘is the language, rash surely, and presumptuous 
in the extreme, of that most solemn and important of all the occa- 
sional offices of the Anglican Ritual, namely, the Form of “‘ Ordering 
of Priests ;” and such the stupendous powers which one frai! man 
assumes the right to confer upon another, when called upon to invest 
him with the unpretending though responsible duties of the Pastoral 
office. . . . There is an assumption of spiritual power amply 
sufficient, not only to countenance, but even to justify, the most 


extravagant claims that any priesthood, whether Roman or Anglican, 
has ever hitherto advanced.’* 


To this unequivocal language of the Ordinal, Dr. Pusey, in one 
of his letters to ‘The Times,’ very fairly and unanswerably 
appeals. Lord Ebury admits that it is useless to attempt to 
repress Ritualism, while the Ordinal remains what it is. 

How, then, do the Evangelicals explain this assumption? Dr. 
Blakeney, while affirming that the form is novel in its use, says— 


‘There is nothing objectionable in these words, as used in the 


: Liturgical Purity our Rightfui Inheritance, pp. 52, 53. 
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English Ordinal, when properly received. It consists of a prayer, an 
address, and a charge. ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, for the office of 
a priest,’ &c., isa prayer. Such was the description given of it by 
Whitgift, who must have known well the views of Archbishop Parker 
and the other bishops.* . . . The address consists of the words of 
Christ to His apostles, to which, of course, no churchman can pro- 
perly object. The Reformers understood that the apostles, and all 
ministers to the end of time, absolve by the Word.’ t 


But Dr. Blakeney is hardly consistent with himself. If the 
words are used as a repetition of Christ’s words, in whatever sense 
and for whatever purpose, then they are not a prayer. Whether it 
is right so to repeat Christ’s words, depends upon whether we 
have power to confer His gifts. If we have not, all reverent 
men, whether churchmen or not, will object to use them, just as 
they would object to say over the bier of a dead man, ‘I say 
unto thee, Arise.’ And if Whitgift’s construction be the true 
one, how is the change from a simple prayer to a form of positive 
communication to be accounted for ? Would any unsophisticated 
man, listening to these words addressed by the bishop to the 
priest, say that he was praying ? 

Dr. M‘Neile argues at length, that the powers conferred by 
Christ upon His apostles were not personal and authoritative, 
but declarative.t However this may be, the assumption remains 
to be proved, that whatever these powers were, they are still 
conferred upon ordinary ministers; and the stubborn fact remains, 
that the words of Christ—even granting that they were, as Light- 
foot argues, an oriental mode of expression for a declarative 
teaching—are adopted in a society unaccustomed to such modes 
of expression, and in an office that above all things should be 
explicit in its meanings, and that does profess to confer upon 
priests, powers that are not conferred upon deacons. 

Light is thrown upon the powers thus conferred, by the Offices 
which the ordained priest discharges. First. Only the priest 
can pronounce the absolution in the Daily Service. The Rubric 
directs ‘ the absolution, or remission of sins, to be pronounced by 
‘the priest alone, standing, the people still kneeling.’ The 
attitude of both priest and people is sufficiently significant of 
what is purported to be done. 

Mr. Humphry, on the other hand, says :— 


‘The word priest was substituted for minister at the revision in 
1662, in direct opposition to the wishes of the Puritans, who, at the 


* Whitgift’s Works, vol. i. p. 489. t Page 595. 
+ Church Association Lectures, 1867. 
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Savoy Conference, had contended that the word priest ought every- 
where to be expunged. The insertion of the word priest seems to have 
been made for the purpose of excluding a deacon from pronouncing 
the absolution, though it only rendered more clear in the rubric a 
restriction which had always been observed in practice.’ * 

‘By this form [‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” &c.] the bishop 
confers the office of the Priesthood, and authority to pronounce 
absolution according to the forms prescribed in the Prayer Book.’ t 


Dr. Blakeney, however, contends that this is a power equally 
pertaining to deacons, and that the words in the rubric, 
‘ pronounced by the priest alone,’ mean only that ‘the people 
‘are not to join in its repetition} And in answer to the 
objection that in the Ordinal the words (John xx. 22, 3) are 
addressed only to priests and not to deacons, he says :— 


‘1. The apostles absolved by preaching, and deacons preach; 2. 
This reason would prove that deacons, before 1661 [when the word 
priest in the Rubric was substituted for minister], could not read the 
absolution, which would be contrary to fact.’ § 


Upon which it is sufficient to remark, that this involves 
the assumption of the whole matter in dispute, and that it leaves 
untouched the objection that the words are not addressed to 
deacons, but are addressed to priests; and further, that if 
deacons did read the absolution prior to 1661, this only proves 
that an important change was intended then, as indicated 
not only by the Ordinal, but by the subsequent custom; for 
deacons never do read the absolution now. 

Dr. Blakeney also contends that the form of absolution is 
only declaratory, not authoritative :— 


‘Of the three forms [of absolution], the first [in the morning 
service] is declaratory. This was added in 1592. Archbishop 
Laurence very reluctantly admits that the absolution was in some 
degree taken from Calvin’s Liturgy. It seems, however, that the form 
of absolution was taken largely from the Liturgy of A. Lasco. This 
is important in illustration of its meaning, for it is clear that Calvin, 
Pollanus, and A. Lasco, did not regard absolution in any other sense 
than as a declaration of God’s mercy.’ || 

‘ The absolution in the Communion Service is precatory, and admits 
of no disputation.’ ¥ 


* Humphry on the Book of Common Prayer, p. 93. 
+ bid. p. 297 

Pp. 325, 332. 

§ Page 332. || Page 469. 4 Page 471. 
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With reference to the absolution in the office for the visita- 
tion of the sick, he says :— 

‘There are only two views that are consistent with the Church's 
doctrine and practice ; either that the absolution pertains to Church 
censures, Which was the view with which it was introduced in the 
thirteenth century, or else that it is declarative in its character.’ * 


In support of the former view, he urges that the prayer 
that the penitent agg 4 be forgiven, follows the words of absolu- 
tion. Apparently, however, Dr. Blakeney cannot make up 
his mind which of the two views is the one intended; and in 
this uncertainty he stands by the side of Bishops Burnet, Mant, 
and many others. He inclines, however, to the former ; so that 
the three forms of absolution have three different meanings. 
The first is simply dec/aratory of Divine absolution; the second 
is simply precatory ; and the third refers simply to ecelesiastical 
absolution. A lamentable obscurity, to say the least, and likel 
to produce great confusion in simple minds! Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan has not attained to this light, for concerning the 
absolution in the visitation of the sick, he says : 


‘Language so definite and so positive may be open to misunder- 
standing or abuse ; but at least we see how carefully it is guarded, 
and how entirely the comfort of the individual absolution is made 
dependent upon the individual repentance. If the repentance be 
insincere or shallow, the individual absolution passes back again into 
the general.’ + 


And with these somewhat evasive, and certainly unsupported 
words, he judiciously leaves the matter; save that he boldly 
affirms that ‘the Church of England knows of no priesthood to 
‘ interpose between the soul of man and God ;’ asserts that the 
absolution is simply declaratory; and ventures to call those 
who think otherwise, ‘ captious men, ever ready to mistake and 
‘ misrepresent it.’ 
Dean Boyd is daring enough to say :— 


‘ Judged, not by isolated passages of (in some sense) private services, 
but by its whole clear, broad sense, we are surely justified in affirming 
that our Liturgy knows nothing of the power of authoritative absolu- 
tion. It appears not in our absolution at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, nor in the Commination Service, nor in the absolution in the 


Communion Service. . . . Absolution declarative it allows, but abso- 
lution potential it does not allow.’ ¢ 
* Page 472. 


+ Revision of the Liturgy, Five Discourses, 1860, p. 13. 
} ‘Confession, Absolution,’ &c., by Archibald Boyd, M.A., p. 98. 
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In reply to this, it is surely sufficient to quote the simple 
words of the service. ‘By His authority committed to me I 
‘ absolve thee from all thy sins.’ Here it is no longer an am- 
biguous claim of authority, it is a ministerial exercise of it. It 
is obvious that the kind and degree of power conferred are to 
be determined by this, its most explicit and advanced exercise. 
We freely grant to Dean Boyd that if the ‘isolated passages,’ 
which expressly refer to the subject, be eliminated, and the 
‘whole clear, broad tenor’ of the rest be considered, he may be 
right ; but, unfortunately, the ‘isolated passages’ are there, and 
in the most critical and determining place of the service.* The 
Church of England employs in her Ordinal the same words as 
the Church of Rome; and in her form of absolution she claims 
power as unstinted and as emphatic.t Will Dean Boyd main- 
tain that the Church of Rome means only a declarative, and not 
an authoritative power? If not, on what ground can he urge 
this as the meaning of the identical words when used by the 
Church of England? Dr. Vaughan thinks that the require- 
ment of penitence guards the absolution of the priest; but 
did he ever know a Romish priest dispense with the same 
requirement ? As to the argument that the prayer for for- 
giveness follows the formula of absolution, it is nothing more 
than a supplication that God would ratify in heaven what His 
priest has just done upon earth. If only power to declare the 
conditions of forgiveness be meant, we ask again why the dis- 
tinction in the Ordinal between the conferring words of priest 
and deacon? Do not all deacons possess the declarative power ? 
Equally with priests they are authorised to preach. The deacon 


* <T challenge, in the sight of all England,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘ evan- 
‘ gelical clergymen generally, to put on paper an interpretation of this 
‘ form of words, consistent with their sentiments, which shall be less forced 
‘than the most objectionable of the interpretations which Tract XC puts 
‘upon any passage in the Articles. ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
‘left power to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
‘ believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences; and by 
‘ His authority committed unto me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the 
‘name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
‘I subjoin the Roman form, as used in England and elsewhere :— 
‘* Dominus noster Jesus Christus te absolvat ; et ego auctoritate ipsius te 
‘ absolvo, ab omni vinculo excommunicationis et interdicti, in quantum 
‘ possum et tu indiges. Deinde ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis, in nomine 
et Filii, et Spiritis Sancti. Amen.” ’—Apologia pro Vitd Sud, 
: + See also ‘ Protestantism and The Prayer Book,’ by the author of the 
‘ Autobiography’ in ‘the Church and the World,’ pp. 13, 14. ‘Tracts 
for the Day,’ edited by the Rey. Orby Shipley, M.A., No. L., ‘ Priestly 
Absolution Scriptural.’ 
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is a minister, a prophet—a preacher of the whole truth of God. 
A priest is something more; what more? What distinction 
can there be, if not an official power to do something which is 
conferred upon the one, and not upon the other ? 

And how does this further comport with the direction in the 
Communion office? ‘If there be any of you, who by this means 
‘cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but requireth further 
‘ comfort or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet 
‘and learned minister of God’s word, and open his grief; that by 
‘the ministry of God’s Holy Word he may receive the benefit of 
‘ absolution, together with ghostly counsel, to the quieting of his 
‘conscience,’ &c. We might suppose these to be simply ambiguous 
words, if absolution were not always thus placed in juxta-position 
with confession;—in the daily service with public confession, 
and in the visitation of the sick with private confession. It is 
therefore perfectly congruous with their conception of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Ordinal, and exercised in the 
services, that Dr. Pusey and his followers have established 
private confession. 


According to Mr. Palmer— 


‘An absolution followed the confession formerly in the offices of 
the English Church for prime, or the first hour of the day. We may 
perhaps assign to the absolution thus placed an antiquity equal to 
that of the confession, though Gemma Anime and Durandus do not 
appear expressly to mention it. The sacerdotal benediction of peni- 
tents was in the earliest time conveyed in the form of a prayer to God 
for their absolution ; but in after ages different forms of benediction 
were used, both in the East and West. With regard to these varieties 
of form, it does not appear that they were formerly considered of any 
importance. A benediction seems to have been regarded as equally 
valid, whether it was conveyed in the form of a petition or a declara- 
tion, whether in the optative or the indicative mood, whether in the 
active or passive voice, whether in the first, second, or third person.’* 


Concerning the absolution, in the visitation of the sick, 
he says :— 

‘The prayer which immediately follows the preceding form is -in 
fact the original absolution which has been given to dying penitents 
for more than thirteen hundred years in the Western churches. This 
ancient absolution or reconciliation of a penitent near death is not 
only found in the old formularies of the English Church, where it 
was long used before the preceding indicative form was introduced, but 
in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, a.p. 494; and for many centuries 
was commonly used in the churches of the West.’ ¢ 


* <Origines Liturgice,’ vol. i. p. 214. + bid. vol. ii. p. 226. 
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In ‘ The Priest’s Prayer Book,’ (Masters, 1864,) a volume of 
offices for Anglican priests, ‘ designed as an appendix to the Book 
‘of Common Prayer, and to provide the parochial clergy with 
‘ Offices and Collects for those occasional ministrations for which 
‘no formal or authorized provision has been made,’ there is 
an ‘ Office for Confession,’ in which the penitent having ‘ suffi- 
‘ciently explained the number and kind and circumstances of 
‘his sins,’ and the priest having ‘ enjoined a penance varying as 
‘ to state, condition, age, sex, disposition,’ &c., and the penitent 
having ‘promised to conform to it,’ the priest is directed to 
absolve, by saying, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power 
‘to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
‘believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences : 
‘and by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from 
‘all thy sins.’* 

In the same book, by the way, there is a ‘ Form of reconcilia- 
‘tion of a baptized Dissenter,’ one of the questions in which is, 
‘ Dost thou renounce the errors and schisms of [here name the 
‘ sect | in which thou didst heretofore live?’ After a satisfactory 
answer to which, the priest prays :— 


‘O God, who by Thine only begotten Son, didst restore man made 
in Thine image, when deceived by the craft of the serpent, mercifully 
look upon thy servant N ——, who desires to come out of the dark- 
ness of error into the light of Thy truth, that whatever in him hath 
been decayed through the malice and fraud of the devil, may be 
restored by Thy loving-kindness. Graciously receive this Thy sheep 
saved from the jaws of the wolf, and of Thy great mercy number him 
in Thy flock,’ &e. 


After which follows the absolution :— 


‘I, His priest, by His authority committed unto me, do absolve - 
thee from all ecclesiastical censures, which thou hast or mayest have 
incurred by reason of thy former errors, heresy and schism, and I 
restore thee to the full communion of the Catholic Church.’ + 


The egregious arrogance and preposterousness of this precious 
nonsense render comment superfluous. 

In visiting the sick, the clergyman is directed to 

‘Remember that he visits the sick as a priest, not as a mere 
sympathising friend.’ He is not, ‘except in extreme cases, to visit a 
sick man more than once a day ; because too frequent calls lower his 
estimate of the religious character of the act.’ 


And he is especially cautioned not to ‘ begin arguing with Dis- 
senters ;’ a caution by no means without prudence. If the sick 
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person has not been baptized, he is ‘at once to begin to instruct 
“him for baptism, as the office for the visitation of the sick is 
‘ intended only for the baptized.’ So that all the great spiritual 
interests of the soul are to be postponed to the exposition of a 
rite. In the case of infant baptism this direction is given: 


‘If it be uncertain whether the child be alive, or if it appear as 
a monster, and not of human shape, the baptism should take place as 
above, only changing the form thus :—“ /f thou art capable, I baptize 
thee, 


One has difficulty in refraining from unseemly derision of such 
infinite absurdities. 

Absolution is to be refused to a penitent when ‘the penance 
‘enjoined at a previous confession has been neglected.” A 
distinction is made between the office of a confessor and that of 
a director ; for the latter, ‘no sacerdotal character is necessary.’ 

In the ‘Directorium Anglicanum’ instructions are given for 


‘The sacrament of absolution.’ ‘The penitent will kneel beside 
the faldstool or seat on which the priest sits. At the form of 
absolution, “I absolve thee from all thy sins,” &c., the priest should 
stand up and make the sign of the cross towards the penitent, and 
lay his right hand on the head of the penitent, according to the English 
tradition.’+ In the daily service, ‘the priest should always pronounce 
the absolution and the benediction, without the use of a book.’ ¢ 


On the whole, there appears to us some room to doubt what were 
the exact conceptions and intentions of the compilers of the 
Prayer Book concerning priestly authority and absolution. That 
they did intend to invest the priest with an authority above that 
of a mere minister or teacher of the Gospel, and above that of a 
mere pastor, it is impossible to doubt. But whether they intended 
the absolution to be declaratory, precatory, potential, or simply 
ecclesiastical may still admit of controversy ; there is perhaps as 
much to be said on one side as on the other. On the one hand, it is 
hardly likely that Protestant reformers would intend a theory 
of absolution, unknown for twelve centuries; but then, on the 
other, it is notorious that they retained the then modern indica- 
tive form of absolution ; and it is notorious that in the final 
revision of the Prayer Book in 1662, sacerdotal influences were 
in the ascendant. 

Concerning Confession, we are disposed to concur in the 
conclusion of Mr. Burgon, the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford,— 
himself a High Churchman—although we should put it in a 
more qualified way. ‘It must be plain to any man of common 


* Page 154. t+ Page 306. } Page 71. 
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‘sense and honesty, that to the whole system of auricular confes- 
‘sion, whether constant or periodical, the Church of England 
‘ stands utterly opposed.’ * 

In the Daily Service the absolution hovers between the decla- 
rative and the indicative, and Evangelicals might fairly claim 
the benefit of fhe doubt, were it not for the directions in 
the Communion Service, and the office for the Visitation of the 
Sick ; these, at any rate to the ignorant and unsophisticated, 
do appear to favour the Ritualist. To say the least, these 
doubtful phrases are in portentous congruity, and their history 
in the revision of the Prayer Book points very suspiciously to a 
clear intent. The possibility of interpreting the words as 
merely declaratory, may justify those who do so interpret them; 
but the broad facts remain ; 1. That they need to be elaborately 
and painfully explained away, and to have their obvious meaning 
interpreted to the unsophisticated; 2. That they are actually 
and practically productive of lamentable schisms; and 3. That 
it is of all things incongruous and unfortunate, that either 
history or casuistry should be needful for the explanation of a 
popular devotional manual like the Book of Common Prayer. 

We scarcely need add, that it is in perfect congruity with the 
ritualistic theory of priesthood, and indeed essential to it, that it 
should officially be derived directly and genealogically from the 
apostles. 


‘This power and authority remained in their (the apostles’) office 
after their decease, with external and visible exercise, being trans- 
mitted to the chief pastors of the Church ; for the Apostolate was 
in substance an Episcopate, [Acts i, 20, 24, 25,] an office of Divine 
institution, never abrogated by any precept of God, and not appro- 
priated to the Apostles ; being continued in order that there might bea 
ministration of those Sacraments which depended on a succession to 
the Apostolate for their lawful administration, agreeably to the promise 
of the Redeemer attached to their commission, which was designed 
in perpetuity for the supervision of His Church. This commission 
was to bring all nations under the discipline and into the doctrine of 
the Lord Jesus, and is a right which descends to their spiritual heirs. 
The promise was to the office, not to the persons of the apostles. . . . 
Theassurance of the perpetual presence of Christ Himself in spiritand in 
power with the bishops of His Church, who derive from the apostles in 
uninterrupted succession, and with priests and deacons (who are 
constituted by the same authority, and devoted to His service,) is 
limited only by the end of all things.’ t 


If the Christian minister were regarded simply as a preacher 
of the Gospel, and a pastor of the flock, this monstrous and 


* Pastoral Office, p. 220. + Blunt, p. 530. 
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desperate figment would be unnecessary; to a priest upon 
whose authority the valid administration of sacraments depend, 
it is-essential, some great Anglican authorities notwithstanding. 


‘Thus, Hooker says, there may sometimes be very just and sufficient 
reason to allow ordination made without a bishop. ... Therefore 
we are not simply without exception to urge a lineal descent of 
power from the apostles by continued succession of bishops in every 
effectual ordination.* ‘Let them (the bishops) continually bear in 
mind, that it is rather the force of custom ... . than that any such 
true and heavenly law can be showed by the evidence whereof it may 
of a truth appear that the Lord Himself hath appointed Presbyters 
for ever, to be under the regiment of bishops.’t 

Cranmer goes so far as to say,— 

‘In the New Testament, he that is appointed to be a bishop or 
a priest needeth no consecration by the Scripture, for election or 
appointing thereto is sufficient.’ To this Bishop Barlow agrees, 
‘ Only the appointing is necessary.’ 

In accordance with these judgments, the Church of Rome 
insists upon the reordination of all her Anglican converts. 

One effect of the ludicrous assumption of the apostolical 
successionists is the exclusion from the pulpits of this little in- 
sular church, of all other ministers of Christendom, however 
orthodox and illustrious ; so that in the Exhibition year of 1862, 
the Bishop of London, even the Queen herself—the head of the 


national church,—was unable to admit to its pulpits the theo-. 


logians and preachers of Germany and France, who visited 
England. Even clergymen of the sister establishment of Scot- 
land can claim no recognition. We do not see how the Apostle 
Paul could. Dr. Dollinger, therefore, has abundant justification 
for his taunt :— 

‘The Englishman has sucked in with his mother’s milk the idea of 
an English religion, an English Church, to which all others stand 
related only as degenerate, as bastard Churches, as superstition does to 
faith, and he enjoys the agreeable conviction of belonging to the chosen 
people of a new Church, the modern favourite of the Godhead.’ 

Another effect is the claim for the virtual inspiration and 
exclusive validity of episcopacy as the true form of Church 
government. According to the sacramentarian, episcopacy is 
the cardinal doctrine of Church faith. Intolerance rapidly de- 

velops, according to well-known laws. The church formations 

of apostolic time were certainly not diocesan. The reformers 

knew nothing of these modern dogmas. Hooker protests 
* Eccl. Pol. 1. VII. ec. xiv. § 11. 


+ lbid., 1. VII. c. v. § 8. 
} The ‘ Church and the Churches,’ p. 146. 
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against the Divine right of any form of Church government 
whatever. 
Warburton says,— 


‘ The great Hooker was not only against, but laid down principles 
that have entirely subverted all pretences to a Divine, unalterable 
right in any form of Church government whatever.’ 


Even Keble, Hooker’s latest editor, says that— 


‘Neither Hooker nor Jewel nor Whitgift ventured to urge the 
exclusive claims of episcopacy.” And again, ‘ numbers have been 
admitted to the ministry of the Church of England, with no better 
than Presbyterial ordination.’* 


Bishop Cosin took the Lord’s Supper in Presbyterian churches 
when on the Continent, and says,— 


‘It cannot be proved that any set and exact particular form is 
recommended to us by the Word of God.’t, 


Francis Mason, a high Anglican, says,— 


‘Seeing a Presbyter is equal to a bishop in the power of order, he 
has equally intrinsical power to give order.’t 

Stillingfleet says,— 

‘ The main ground for settling episcopal government in this nation 
was not on any pretence of Divine right, but the conveniency of that 


form to the state and condition of this Church at the time of the 
Reformation.’ §} 


Bishop Hall says,— 

‘ Blessed be God, there is no difference in any essential matter 
between the Church of England and her sisters of the Reformation. 
.. « The only difference is in the form of outward administration : 


wherein also we are so far agreed as that we all profess this form not 
to be essential to the being of a Church.’ || 


Archbishop Usher says,— 


‘ For the testyfying of my communion with these Churches, which 
TI do love and honour as true members of the Church universal, I do 
profess that with like affection I would receive the blessed Sacrament 
at the hands of the Dutch ministers in Holland, as I would do at the 
hands of the French ministers.’ 


Bishop Tomline says,— 


‘ There is no precept in the New Testament which commands that 
every Church shall be governed by a bishop.’ 


* See Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. 1. IT. and ITI. 
+ Ans. to Abstract. sect. 18. 

t Def. of Foreign Ord. p. 160. Oxf. 1641. 
§ Irenicum, p. 10. . 

|| Peacemaker, sect. 6. 
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Archbishop Wake says,— 

‘I should be unwilling to affirm that where the ministry is not 
episcopal, there is no true Church, nor any true administration of the 
Sacraments.’ * 


So far, therefore, as such a question can be determined by 
authorities, the Anglicans are hopelessly abandoned by their 
fathers; they are not agreed among themselves as to the | 
essentials of a Church. 

This diversity of opinion concerning the priesthood and 
its succession, is only one illustration of the hopeless contra- 
dictions that pervade not only the beliefs of English Church- 
men, but the very formularies of the Church itself. If unity 
of faith be a note of the true Church, the Church of England is 
farther removed from it than any Church in Christendom. 

We come next to the Sacraments, which the Anglicans allege 
to be the appointed and supreme channels of grace to the soul. 
What is the doctrine of the Prayer Book concerning them? Is 
it the Protestant doctrine that they are but symbols or tokens of 
grace; or is it the Romish doctrine that they are essential 
channels and means of it? First, the Sacrament of Baptism. di 
Upon no one point is the teaching of the Episcopal Church di 
more utterly confusing and contradictory. The decision of the ue 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has virtually left the J q, 
Church without any definite doctrine of Baptism. It has J , 
declared that while the Bishop of Exeter and the Sacrament- FF 4, 
rarians are right in their theory of Baptismal Regeneration, 

Mr. Gorham and the Evangelicals are not wrong. We utterly gt 
despair, therefore, of setting before our readers even a con- § of 
spectus of the interpretations that have been and are put upon Ff 5, 
the baptismal office. Theologians and lawyers have alike § ;, 
essayed, and in vain, to deduce from it a definite doctrine; and f « ‘ 
therefore, in utter despair of this, the lawyers in the Gorham J « “ 
case ruled that there is no definite doctrine, and that all J « 
parties were right ; that all their diverse and even antagonistic | « ,, 
theories were comprehended in its convenient forms ; and that in J j, 
this, to them, supreme matter, truth was simply ‘ what each As 
‘ man troweth ;’ that the service was so felicitously framed, that | « 4, 
while the ultra-sacramentarian might lawfully construe it as | « ;; 
a doctrine of baptismal regeneration, the ultra-evangelical is | « 
justified in interpreting it as little more than the exhibition of | o¢ 
ameresymbol. Indeed, Dr. Bayford, Mr. Gorham’s own counsel, | .), 
went so far as to say that Roman Catholics ‘might conform to 
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* A number of similar testimonies has been collected by Dr. Cumming. | Hir 
‘ Lect. on Tract. and Popery,’ pp. 57-62. wor 
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‘the Church of England without violating their consciences.’ 
And the Record had complacency in avowing that the Church 
had ‘embraced and availed itself of the services of both parties,’ 
even while it was denouncing as utterly ‘ soul-destroying’ the 
doctrine opposed to its own. Well might Archdeacon (then 
Mr.) Denison, at a great meeting in Willis’s Rooms, hold while 
the judgment was yet pending—with the Prayer Book in his 
hand, and with his finger upon the baptismal offices—say, in 
amazement and indignation,— 


‘ We have lived to see it asked of a supreme court of appeal, that 
it should set the seal of its authority upon this—that the Church 
of England has no doctrine of baptism. Has anything so revoltiag 
been ever at any other time attempted to be palmed upon the 
religious sense of the English people? Room for two doctrines of the 
one baptism in the one Catholic Church! Why not say at once—room 
for ten thousand doctrines ? There would be some honesty in that.’ 


And yet, very soon, Mr. Denison did see this audacious request 
granted. The highest declarative authority of the English 
Church—Her Majesty’s Judicial Committee of Privy Council— 
did solemnly declare, either, that the Church has at least two 
doctrines of baptism, or else, that she has none, and admits any: 
and Mr. Denison has been for several years since then, pot 
deacon of Taunton. Both he and the Evangelicals—the latter 
with a sigh of relief—have accepted this open verdict upon what, 
to them, was declared to be a vital matter. 

In this tangled thicket of opinions, we gladly accept the 
guidance of Dr. Blakeney, who has attefry-ted o kind of synopsis 
of the principal theories of baptism held by ditines of his 
own Church. The doctrine of the (1urch cf Rome. he savs, 
is ‘clear and unmistakeable; npt-only :is ‘sin pardoned, but- 
‘ rooted out ; concupiscence remaining after baptism is not to be 
‘called sin. There is, according to ‘l'ridentine teaching, in the 
‘case of all infants, a complete change of nature, the soul being 
‘ restored to primeval purity.’ He then admits that there are some 
in the Church of England whose doctrine is identical with this. 
And there are, he says, ‘ others who approximate closely to this 
‘ teaching, that there is not only pardon of sin, but the implanta- 
‘ tion of a new nature, and differing only from the above by the 
‘ acknowledgment of concupiscence as a sin.’ This is the view 
of the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Gorham’s opponent, who, in a 
charge delivered in the year 1839, speaks of baptism as a 

‘Sacrament, a holy mystery instituted and ordained by our Lord 
Himself, in which He is in a special manner present, and by which He 
worketh a new creation in the soul of Him who receives it, making 
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him to be part of His own body, and so to be entitled to an inherit- 
ance in His heavenly kingdom.’ 


Another theory is, that ‘ sin is remitted in baptism, and grace 
‘implanted in the soul, without an immediate moral change.’ 
This is the theory of Bishop Harold Browne :— 

‘ Baptism (he says) guarantees a spiritual change in the condition 
of the recipient. But we must not confound a spiritual change in the 
condition of the soul, with a moral change of the dispositions and 
tempers. It is a great spiritual change to be received into Christ’s 
Church, to be counted a child of God, to obtain remission of sins, and 
to have the aid and presence of the Spirit of God. But a moral 
change can only be the result of the soul’s profiting by the spiritual 
change. Ifthe presence of the Sanctifier does not produce sanctifi- 
cation, no moral change has been effected. . . . We may, therefore, 
define the internal grace of baptism to consist rather in the assured 
presence of the Renovator, than in the actual renovation of the heart.’* 


We are compelled to limit our criticisms of these various 
theories, and must therefore content ourselves with remarking— 
1. That neither New Testament nor theological usage warrants 
Bishop Browne in the singular and capricious use of theological 
terms in which he has indulged in this passage. 2. That his 
arbitrary separation of pardon and regeneration, and his incon- 
ceivable distinction between spiritual and practical, potential 
and actual regeneration, are opposed equally to the wsus loquendi 
of both Scripture and theological science. 3. That the presence 
of the Holy Spirit is inconceivable in the sense intended. So far 
as. we know anything about the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
they .are the influences ofia Person, not the germinations of a 
deposited thing. Truth may ,be deposited as seed—the Holy 
Spirit, acts.as.a quickening power. And 4. That the application 
of such distinctions aud influences to unconscious infants, is, so 
far as our knowledge goes, philosophically impossible, theolo- 

ically inconceivable, and scripturally unwarranted. 

A third theory has its most recent exponent in Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan, who holds that baptism is the appointed means of ad- 
mission to the privileges of the Church, ‘regeneration’ in this 
instance denoting a change of state, but not of heart. 


‘ Regeneration (says Dr, Vaughan) is a figure, and a figure 
capable, as we have seen in Scripture, of various applications. Jt 
may be applied wherever a real and important change takes place in 
a man’s moral or spiritual condition. It might be applied—if it 
were not confusing so to apply it—it might be applied with perfect 
propriety to that greatest of all moral and spiritual changes by which 


* Browne on the Articles, Art. XX VII. 
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a sinner returns from the error of his ways, and finds forgiveness and 
rest in Christ. But it may be applied with perfect propriety also— 
and it is thus that we apply it im the service for infant baptism—to 
that change by which a new-born infant is taken out of the world of 
nature and transferred, by an ordinance of Christ's appointment, into 
the world of grace.’* 


Concerning the Sacramentarian theory of baptism, he says,— 

‘ It gives such a sense to the word regenerate as all must recoil 
from who remember that the Holy Spirit is not a thing, but a Person; 
not a material gift which may lie dormant in a dormant soul to ger- 
minate, perhaps years afterwards, in a period of consciousness and 
awakening reason, but a living agent, exercising a mysterious but 
real influence upon living agents, present, as to any Scriptural use of 


that term, only where He is operative, felt in His comfort, or visible 
in His fruits.’ 


His exhortation to his younger brethren accordingly is :— 

‘ If you should ever be taught to put forced constructions upon the 
words of your Church’s Services or articles, refuse, steadily refuse to 
do so. ... Refuse to trifle with yourselves and with your con- 
victions, by saying that, when the Church says that a child is rege- 
nerate, she means that, perhaps, by a separate act of which she knows 
nothing, he may be, or may hereafter be, regenerate ; or that, when 
taught in her catechism to declare yourself to be a child of God, a 
member of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven, you 
only express your faith in a possibility that at some remote day you 
may become so. On the other hand, if you are bidden to believe that 
a change of heart has taken place in a heart which is incapable of all 
change ; in a little infant which has as yet in exercise no affections, 
passions, principles, or powers of judgment ; refuse these also, refuse 
resolutely to be imposed upon by names or forms.’ 


Dr. Vaughan’s conception of baptism is substantially our own ; 
it brings the child into nial relations with the Church; 
admits him, so to speak, among the catechumens of the Church ; 
it is the solemn consecration to Christ of the child by its 
parents; their formal and solemn pledge to bring up their child 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. But Dr. Vaughan 
has utterly failed to show that this is the theory of his Church, 
or any possible construction of its baptismal offices. 

Admitting with Dr. Vaughan that the term ‘regenerate’ is 
metaphorical, does he really think that it would be ‘ confusing’ 
to apply it to that great spiritual change whereby a man passes 
from death unto life; and that itis not confusing at all, but per- 
fectly legitimate and unequivocal to apply it to that change, what- 


* Revision of the Liturgy, p. 38. + Ibid. p. 36. } Ibid. pp. 36-37. 
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ever in his conception it is, which an infant undergoes at bap- 
tism? If so, the apostles were certainly guilty of the ‘confu- 
‘sion,’ and are never explicit enough to apply the metaphor to any 
change analogous to that change of state effected for an infant 
by baptism. And, further, will Dr. Vaughan contend that this 
significance of the metaphorical term ‘ regenerate’ is according 
to the wsus loquendi of his own, or of any Christian church in 
the world? Did the Reformers use it in this sense? Did the 
theologians of the Church of England, living or dead? Is it 
not in every religious community throughout the world almost 
uniformly used in the sense of inward spiritual renewal ? 

We have carefully re-read the baptismal services, and have 
tried to put this construction upon them; but both our common 
sense and our conscience utterly revolt. We cannot conceive 
the possibility of such an interpretation of either the ipsissima 
verba, or the scope of the offices. First come the prayers :— 

‘We call upon Thee for this infant, that he, coming to Thy Holy 
Baptism, may receive remission of his sins by spiritual regeneration.’ 

‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to this infant, that he may be born again, 
and be made an heir of everlasting salvation.’ 

‘Sanctify this water to the mystical washing away of sin ; and 
grant that this child now to be baptized therein, may receive the ful- 
ness of Thy grace, and ever remain in the number of Thy faithful and 
elect children.’ 


Is it possible that this is only prayer for the reception of 
a child into mere ecclesiastical relationship? ‘No,’ it may be 
replied, ‘this is a prayer for spiritual change in the future, to 
‘ which the present baptism is the introductory means.’ Does 
then the declaration of what is actually accomplished in bap- 
tism sustain this ? 


‘Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate, 
and grafted into the body of Christ's Church, let us give thanks,’ &e. 
‘ We yield Thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 
pleased Thee to regenerate this infant with Thy Holy Spirit, to 
receive him for Thine own child by adoption, AND to incorporate him 
into Thy Holy Church,’ &c. 


What more could have been said—into what more precise and 
stringent form could words have been moulded, had the inten- 
tion been to affirm the efficacy of baptism as a means of 
effectuating an inward and spiritual regeneration? The rege- 
ration is said to have been effected not by an ecclesiastical 
recognition, but by the Holy Ghost. It is said to be equivalent 
to adoption, and to be an incorporation into Christ’s Holy 
Church. Surely these are inordinate and incongruous terms by 
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which to describe a mere change in the relations of a child to 
the instruction and nurture ofa church. If we turn to the office 
for Private Baptism, the language is still more unmistakeable— 

‘I certify you that in this case all has been well done, and accord- 
ing unto due order concerning the baptizing of this child, who being 
born in original sin, and in the wrath of God, is now, by the laver of 


regeneration in baptism received into the number of the children of 
God, and heirs of everlasting life.’ 


Can it be conceived that language so utterly inappropriate 
would have been selected to describe a mere change of outward 
relations, even though these outward relations placed the child 
in a position for receiving spiritual grace hereafter? Could 
any words have been employed more calculated to convey a 
meaning diametrically opposed to that which it is alleged was 
intended? The word ‘ regenerate’ is a metaphorical word ; but 
we ask Dr. Vaughan again, is this the interpretation which the 
compilers of the Prayer Book intended to be put upon it? Is 
this the meaning that Episcopal theologians have generally 
received? Is this the meaning that it conveys to ordinary 
readers of the Prayer Book? Is it not galpailiy an ingenious 
meaning put upon it, in the exigency of a great embarrassment, 
and for the relief of certain difficulties felt by men like Dr. 
Vaughan, Bishop Hopkins, and Archbishop Whately? Is it 
not a somewhat desperate expedient of philology for getting 
rid of the awful heresy in the Church of England, from which 
so many of its members shrink, and which they would fain 
eliminate from its formularies? If not, if it be really more 
than this, if it be the primary, accepted, and obvious meaning of 
the term, is it not then a pity that this should not have been more 
generally insisted upon, and recognised? Should it have been 
left for a few individual men to propose it to curious theological 
readers, while the great mass of the people have never so much 
as conceived of it ? 


‘ Dr. Vaughan’s view (very justly remarks Dr. Blakeney) does not 
come up to the teaching of, or quite correspond with the language of 
the Church. If we are not to look for renovation of heart until “the 
adolescent will” yields to the Spirit, as Bishop Browne teaches, and if 
the heart of the infant be incapable of change, as Dr. Vaughan holds, 
what mean the passages in our baptismal service quoted below? It 
appears to us very clear, if language bas meaning, that the Church 
leads her people to pray, not merely for an external change, which 
takes place as a matter of course, but for the very highest blessings, 
teaching us in the exercise of faith and hope, and resting upon the 
Divine promises, to trust that the child will not only undergo a 
change of heart, but will be finally saved.’ The following petitions 
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are as expressly as possible. ‘ Grant that the old Adam in this child 
may be so buried that the new man may be raised up in him.’ 

‘That all carnal affections may die in him, and that all things 
belonging to the Spirit may live and grow in him,’ &e. 

‘ If these petitions do not invoke the Diviue blessing to the fullest 
extent, words have no meaning.”* 


The theory of the Church’s baptism, which the Evangelical 
party most generally receives, may be called the Hypothetical 
theory. The chief exponent of this theory is Scott, the com- 
mentator.t It holds that 


‘ The full baptismal blessing is dependent upon circumstances, and 
that consequently the service is in this respect hypothetical.’ 

‘In the higher and spiritual sense of the term we can predi- 
cate regeneration of baptized persons only hypothetically, namely, 
upon the supposition, in the case of adults, of their sincerity ; and in 
the case of infants, of their possessing that disposition which shall lead 
them, when they become capable of it, to keep their baptismal 
vows.’t 


‘This view alone,’ adds Dr. Blakeney, after quoting the 
passage, ‘ we hold to be consistent with the formularies of the 
Church.’§ 

It is here, therefore, admitted that the word ‘regenerate’ does 
designate spiritual change, but the change which it designates 
is not necessarily effectuated in baptism, but is by baptism made 
possible in the future. We reply, first, if this be so, if the formal, 
explicit, and reiterated affirmations of the baptismal service, that 
the ‘regeneration’ is then and there effected—a thing done— 
mean only that it is then rendered possible that it may be done 
at a future time—then, notwithstanding Dr. Blakeney’s confi- 
dent and reiterated ‘ must be,’ and notwithstanding the logical 
dilemma which he constructs, language really must be intended 
for the concealment, and not for the expression of thought. 
Is it not, in this case, a most perilous and delusive thing to 
teach a little child, utterly incapable of such casuistry, to 
say that in its baptism it ‘was made a member of Christ, 
‘ the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven ?’ 
We might further urge the spiritual fiction involved in the 
requirement of sponsors ; and Dr. Vaughan’s unanswerable argu- 
ment of common sense—that ‘the Holy Spirit is not a ‘ thing, 
‘but a Person;’ and, that it is impossible to conceive of any 


* Page 533. i 
+ Scott’s Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism. London, 1817. 
} Ibid. p. 103. § Page 525. 
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The Hypothetical Theory. 107 
deposit in an unconscious infant’s heart that shall germinate 
into spiritual life in the future. The Holy Spirit may be con- 
ceived of as exerting a personal influence upon whatever may 
exist in a human heart ; and truth is spoken of as seed that may 
be deposited there: but an infant is incapable of receiving the 
deposit of truth ; and an influence of the personal Spirit exerted 
in baptism, that is to operate only at a future time, is utterly 
inconceivable. 

To us, the theory is hopelessly inconsistent with scriptural 
teachings, with all intelligent psychology, with human experi- 
ence, and even with common sense. That a child may be 
brought into relationships with the Church,—so subjected to its 
teaching and nurture, as that its first intelligence, its first 
moral consciousness shall be holily influenced thereby, we can 
conceive ; and that baptism is the pledge of such nurture on the 

art of the parent and of the Church we believe ; and also that God 
ooks graciously upon such consecration of children to Himself, 
and promises to reward our pious nurture: but a great deal more 
than this is meant by the hypothetical theory of regeneration. 

This was substantially the theory maintained by Mr. Gorham, 
Mr. Goode, and others, in what has come to be known as ‘ the 
‘great Gorham case.’ The intense interest excited by this 
great cause, in which the most vital doctrines of the Church 
were involved, is still fresh in the recollection of most. With 
what hopefulness, in the first instance, the Evangelical party 
looked for the deliverance of Sir H. J. Fust! With what dis- 
appointment and bitterness they resented it, when it proved 
utterly adverse to their views! And when the Judge declared 
that the offices uniformly and explicitly affirmed that children 
were invariably regenerated in the spiritual sense of the term, 
in baptism; how amid doubtfulness and despondency, appeal 
was made to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, as the 
supreme arbiter of the legal doctrine of the Church! How its 
archbishops and bishops, excluded from the judgment seat, stood 
silently by, whilst laymen and lawyers declan its theological 
creed !—perhaps the most humiliating position that any church 
of Jesus Christ has been placed in throughout the history of 
Christianity. How at length the lawyers gave a deliverance, and 
reversed the judgment of Sir H. J. Fust! And how all parties 
received it with a sigh of relief, thankful that they were all 
permitted to remain within the pale of the Establishment, and 
within the bond of its formularies ! 

Mr. Gorham maintained that, while baptism is something 
less than the condition oi invariable spiritual regeneration, which 
was the Bishop of Exeter’s contention, it is something more than _ 
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the mere change of external relationships which Dr. Vaughan 
affirms ; that it is an act of God’s grace ; an operation of God’s 
Spirit ; which is not invariably accompanied by regeneration, 
but. which regeneration may either precede, accompany, or 
follow. There may be in the recipient either prevenient grace,* 
or accompanying grace, or subsequent grace, securing regenera- 
tion :—in the case of adults, depending of course upon them- 
selves ; but in the case of infants depending upon the sincerity 
and piety of their sponsors, whose vicarious faith is accepted 
as theirs. ‘The grace,’ says Mr. Gorham, ‘ may be given before 
‘ baptism, in baptism, or after baptism.’ ; 

According to this theory, therefore, there is a difference 
between one infant and another; arising, in part from the 
spiritual qualifications of the parents and sponsors, and in part 
from the Divine prescience,—which makes baptism the means 
of regeneration or otherwise, according to foreknowledge of the 
child’s after fidelity. Possibly, although Mr. Gorham does not 
make this clear, the piety of parents and sponsors may be 
unavailing against the foreknown reprobation of the child; or 
the foreknown piety of the child may secure its regeneration in 
baptism, despite the spiritual unfitness of parents and sponsors. 
Another difficulty, moreover, is that no sponsors are required in 
the private baptism of infants. 

It is, we think, fatal to this theory that the baptismal services 
do not hint at anything hypothetical. Whatever the idea they 
attach to the term, they pronounce, in the most absolute way, 
the accomplished regeneration of every person baptized. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gorham, these solemn and absolute words mean 
literally nothing in the case of some subjects of baptism; in 
the case of others, the assertion that they are regenerate, means 
that they will be ; while of others they are literally true—the 
spiritual regeneration is accomplished at the time of admini- 
stration. So that the actual efficiency of the rite is merely a 
coincidence. Supposing that Mr. Gorham is right, what con- 
ceivable moral value can there be in a theory so vague and 
complicate? It neither attributes nor denies. It neither 
blesses nor curses. We do not wonder at Sir H. J. Fust’s 
avowed inability to comprehend it. How a serious man, hold- 
ing such a theory, can indiscriminately use the explicit and 
awful words of the baptismal service, is to us inscrutable. How 
such a theory can by any casuistry be made to harmonise with 
the rationale of the Prayer Book—every office of which pre- 


* «The Church says nothing about prevenient grace.’—Sir H. J. Fust, 


‘ Judgment on Baptismal Regeneration,’ by W. J. Irons, p. 60. 
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supposes some kind of regeneration in baptism—surpasses our 
poor comprehension. 

It will be observed that Mr. Gorham, equally with the Bishop 
of Exeter, connects baptism with spiritual regeneration; the 
only difference between them being that the bishop believes the 
regeneration to be universal and absolute, Mr. Gorham believes 
it to be discriminating and contingent. In the prayer of Mr. 
Gorham’s proctor to the Committee of Privy Council, on his 


appeal from Sir H. J. Fust’s judgment, it is distinctly urged on 
his behalf, that— 


‘It does not appear from the examination of Mr. Gorham, that he 
held or persisted in holding, that spiritual regeneration is not given or 
conferred in the Holy Sacrament of Baptism, or that infants are 
not made therein members of Christ and the children of God; nor is 
there anything contained in Mr. Gorham’s examination contrary to the 
plain teaching of the Church of England in her Articles and Liturgy, 
or in the offices of Baptism, the office of Confirmation, or the 
Catechism, as to spiritual regeneration being given or conferred 
in baptism, or as to infants being therein made members of Christ 
and the children of God.’ 


And this is distinctly recognised in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council.* Mr. Gorham, it states ‘ explicitly and 
‘ expressly denied that he either held, or persisted in holding, 
‘that infants are not made in baptism, members of Christ, and 
‘ the children of God.’+ And this denial of Mr. Gorham’s is in 
answer to the charge that he ‘ persisted in holding that spiritual 
* grace is not given or conferred in that holy sacrament.’ The 
inference is irresistible that had Mr. Gorham not denied this 
charge, Sir H. J. Fust’s judgment as against him would have 
been confirmed.t The Judicial Committee in no sense legiti- 


* No one, we think, can compare the two judgments of Sir H. J. Fust 
and the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, placed in parallel sections 
by Dr. Irons, without feeling how incomparably superior in thorough- 
ness, learning, and conclusiveness the former is; throughout the latter, 
the spirit of compromise manifestly prevails against the spirit of simple 
interpretation. The judgment of the lower court is not reviewed, argu- 
ments are not met, quotations are partially made, and the formularies of 
the church are very imperfectly examined. It is the judgment of poli- 
ticians, not of theologians. See Newman’s ‘ Difficulties of Anglicanism,’ 
Lect. i. p. 13, e€ seq. 

+ Irons, p. 17. 

} The words of the judgment are :—‘ The doctrine held by Mr. Gorham 
‘ appears to us to be this,—that baptism is a sacrament generally neces- 
‘ sary to salvation, but that the grace of regeneration does not so neces- 
‘sarily accompany the act of baptism that regeneration invariably takes 
We in baptism; that the grace may be granted before, in, or after 
‘ baptism.’—lrons, p. 26. 

‘The adult person is not pronounced regenerate until he has first 
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mated the theory of Scott and Vaughan. It did not pronounce 
in favour of the evangelical theory of baptism, nor against the 
Sacramentarian theory; it simply declared that it was not 
necessary to believe that spiritual regeneration was invariably 
connected with baptism, and that Mr. Gorham’s hypothetical 
views ‘are not contrary to or repugnant to the doctrines 
‘which the Church maintains, so as that he ought to be 
‘ deprived.’* 


‘declared his faith and repentance; and before the act of infant 
‘baptism, the child is pledged by its sureties to the same conditions of 
‘faith and repentance.’—Jbid. page 53. 

This is confirmed by the Catechism. In answer to the question, ‘ Why, 
‘then, are infants baptized, when by reason of their tender age they 
‘ cannot perform the same?’ [repentance and faith] The answer is, ‘ Be- 
‘cause they promise them both by their sureties, which promise when 
‘they come to age, themselves are Fee to perform.’ 

= er an acute and able criticism upon the incongruities and impossi- 
bilities of Mr. Gorham’s theory, we refer our readers to Mr. Binney’s 
*‘ Great Gorham Case,’ London, 1850. 

That there may be no doubt concerning the Baptismal Regeneration 
theory of the Evangelical party, we cite the following passages from tho 
revised edition of Archbishop Sumner’s ‘ Apostolical Preaching,’ 1850, 
published at the time the Gorham case was pending :— 

‘ How is this fact of regeneracy, upon which no less than eternity 
‘depends, to be discovered? The apostle enumerates the works of the 
‘flesh and the fruits of the Spirit; but his test is insufficient, for the 
‘two lists are here mixed and confounded. The hearers appeal to the 
‘church, an authorised interpreter of Scripture. The church acquaints 
‘them that they were themselves regenerated, and made the children of 
‘ grace, by the benefit of baptism.’—Page 163. 

‘Our church considers baptism’as conveying regeneration ; instructing 
‘us to pray, before baptism, that the infant ‘‘ may be born again, and 
‘made an heir of everlasting salvation,” and to return thanks, after bap- 
‘ tism, ‘‘ that it hath pleased God to regenerate the infant with His Holy 
‘Spirit, and receive him for His own child by adoption.” ’—Page 160. 

‘Happily for our church, the framers of its rituals took their doctrine 
‘from the general tenor and promises of Scripture; and by a providential 
‘care extending over a church so framed, the succeeding believers in 
‘ Calvin were never allowed to introduce their subtleties into her intelli- 
‘ gible and rational formularies. Therefore we are instructed to declare 
‘ that those who are devoted to Christ as infants by baptism, are regenerate, 
‘i.e., are ‘* accepted of God in the Beloved,” and dying “‘ without actual 
‘sin, are undoubtedly saved.” ’—Page 168. 

‘No preacher, therefore, is authorised either by our church or by 
‘St. Paul to leave a doubt on the mind of his hearers, whether they are 
‘within the pale of God’s fayour.’—Page 179. 

‘It is a sufficient confutation of the doctrine of special grace, that it 
‘reduces baptism to an empty rite, an external mark of admission into 
‘the visible church, attended with no real grace, and therefore conveying 
‘no real benefit, nor advancing a person one step towards salvation. But 
‘if baptism is not accompanied with such an effusion of the Holy Spirit 
‘towards the inward renewing of the heart, that the person baptized, who 
‘ of himself and his own nature could ‘“ do no good thing,”’ by this amend- 
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For our own part, we could far more easily receive the 
Bishop of Exeter’s theory than we could Mr. Gorham’s; and 
that not merely on the ground of honest interpretation, but 
on the ground of theological congruity and common sense. We 
utterly reject both, as alike involving the unscriptural and per- 
nicious heresy of baptismal regeneration; a theory which 
involves doctrines concerning the spiritual condition of infants, 
concerning the loving God and Father, concerning the atoning 
work of Jesus Christ, concerning the nature of the Holy Spirit 
and his work, and concerning the essential character of spiritual 
religious life, which are more allied with Pagan than with 
Christian thought; and which are as revolting to piety as they 
are repugnant to common sense. More than all other doctrines 
and characteristics of the Established Church, its theory of 
baptism has caused revolt from its allegiance; if other things 
have made thousands of Nonconformists, this has made tens of 
thousands; and these, necessarily, from among her purest and 
devoutest sons ; who, unable to believe such a monstrous dogma, 
have chosen to suffer any disability, rather than to remain 
members of a Church which teaches it. Is it surprising if, 
from our present point of view, and in the consciousness of 
what both our forefathers and ourselves have been constrained 
to do, we cannot help feeling wonder and pity for men who, 
believing as we believe, remain the ministers of. a Church that 
repudiates their doctrine; administer ordinances upon which 
they are compelled to put a non-natural sense; and who must, 
one would think, live in miserable discomfort concerning the 
consistency and honour of their own position; making attempts, 
which the stubborn sense of men persistently baffles, to demon- 
strate a harmony between their convictions and the formu- 
laries of their Church? We care but little what new alliances 
they form, but we do care much that they should not even 
in appearance so compromise themselves, and neutralize the 
great spiritual influence of their evangelical beliefs and personal 
devotedness. Let our evangelical brethren of the Establishment 
be assured, that our judgment of them and of their position 
proceeds upon grounds much higher than those of mere ecclesi- 
astical Nonconformity. Their own leaders being witness, they 
are men holding evangelical beliefs, and ministering the services 


‘ment or regeneration of his nature is enabled to bring forth fruit, 
‘thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold,” and “ giving all diligence to make 
‘his calling and election sure ;”—if the effect of baptism, I say, is less 
‘than this, what becomes of the distinction made by the Baptist, ‘I 


‘indeed baptize with water, but He who comes after me shall baptize 
‘ with the Holy Ghost ?” ’—Page 177. 
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of a church, whose formularies (according to Mr. Gorham) are 
‘ accommodated to the prejudices of only a half Protestantized 
‘ people ;? a church that avowedly accepts men holding beliefs 
diametrically opposed to their own ; a church that on these very 
matters is rent into hopeless schisms such as no other church in 
Christendom exhibits. 

However clear in their personal subscription their own con- 
sciences may be—and we unreservedly concede to them all the 
honesty of conscience and heart that they claim;* however 
satisfactory to their own minds the construction that, upon 
historical and analogical grounds, they put upon their formu- 
laries, the broad fact remains, that the whole of Christendom, 
its evangelical churches included, interprets their formularies 
in the sense of their opponents; and at the utmost concedes to 
themselves a possible conscientiousness, on the ground of habit 
and sympathy, and the result, probably of a painful, and to 
others, inscrutable process of casuistry. 

When the Gorham decision sanctioned two doctrines of 
baptism in the Church,—an invariable and a hypothetical regene- 
ration,—many high-minded members of the Sacramentarian 
party, feeling themselves incapable of tolerating such a contra- 
diction, went over to Rome. Almost to a man the Evangelicals 
have accepted it, and are timidly content to be tolerated in their 
incoherent and inscrutable theory, by men whom they denounce 
‘as teaching soul-destroying doctrine.’ 

If, we say, the Sacramentarian theory be not the true interpre- 
tation of the offices of the Church, the Church has been supremely 
unfortunate in their language. What unsophisticated reader or 
hearer could construe them otherwise ? What are we to think of 
devotional offices that need historical prolegomena and a casuis- 
tical commentary, even to suggest their right meaning? This 


puts the Prayer Book on a level with the old pagan oracles. By 


proper processes you may find in it whatever you seek. What 
wonder that thousands stumble at this stumbling stone, and, 
either resenting the evangelical interpretation, go over to the 
less equivocal Church of Rome, or finding it impossible to 
receive it, join the ranks of evangelical Nonconformity ! What 
marvel that Nonconformist ministers are constantly solicited to 
baptize the children of evangelical episcopalians, who find 
it impossible to accept the office for baptism! What wonder 
that scores of the most eminent Nonconformists of this genera- 


* It is very humiliating, however, to read the letters in which even 
such a man as Dr. Arnold attempts to vindicate his consistency, by 
making a moral distinction between the first act of subscription, and 
what we may call the state of subscription. 
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tion have become such, mainly because they could not juggle 
their consciences with what they felt to be an unnatural inter- 
pretation ! 

Our rapidly diminishing space warns us against any length- 
ened comment upon the other Sacrament of the English Church ; 
called in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ The Lord’s Supper, 
‘or Holy Communion ;’ a designation which in itself is not 
without significance. There is, however, less need for pro- 
tracted remark upon this point, inasmuch as, notwithstanding 
the cardinal importance of the doctrine involved, and the exten- 
sive literature that it has produced, the teaching of the offices 
concerning the Lord’s Supper is much less equivocal than their 
teaching concerning other matters. 

This is virtually admitted by Sacramentarians themselves ; for, 

when contending for their theory of the ‘ Real Presence,’ they 
appeal sparingly and timidly to the Prayer Book, and solicitously 
change the venue from it to the Fathers. Although the Com- 
munion office is not in every expression so explicit as it might be, 
there is no point controverted between the Anglican and Evan. 
gelical parties, upon which the former have so scant a locus standi. 
As compared with the offices for baptism, their position in relation 
to it is fairly reversed ; they as signally fail in establishing their 
dogma of eucharistic sacrifice upon the basis of the Prayer Book, as 
they succeed in establishing their dogma of baptismal regenera- 
tion. The Ritualistic doctrine is, that the offering of the Eucharist 
as asacrifice to God is the supreme and central act of all Christian 
worship ; that all public service therefore gathers round it ; that 
the prayer connected with it is the true Liturgy; and that all 
other worship and teaching are subordinate to it; that there is 
in the bread and wine a ‘real presence’ of the body and blood of 
Christ; and that just as in heaven his sacrificial body is pre- 
sented to God a perpetual intercession in the upper temple, so, 
on earth his sacrificial body is presented to God, in the sacrifice 
of the altar, a perpetual intercession in the lower temple. 

It will be seen that two ideas are here involved—First, the 
idea of a ‘real presence’ of Christ in the bread and wine. In 
virtue of the act of consecration by the priest, the bread and 
wine are so changed as that, in some supernatural manner, the 
true body and blood of Christ come to be in them, and to form 
with them one compound substance ; so that, ‘with his mouth,’ 
the communicant receives both the bread and wine, and the body 
and blood of Christ. This is not exactly transubstantiation, 
which holds that the entire substance of the bread and wine are, 
in spite of their unaltered forms, changed into the body and 


blood of Christ: it is more nearly allied to the consub- 
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stantiation first expounded by John of Paris, in the 13th 
century, and afterwards embraced by Luther. And in this 
way, it is said, men are united to Christ, so as to realize the 
mutual indwelling spoken of in John vi. 56. This union is 


‘not a mental conformity of opinion, sympathy, and will, although 
these necessarily result from it ; but it is a real and actual incorpo- 
ration of the spiritual portion of man’s nature with the sacramental 
body and blood of Christ, and hence with Christ Himself.’* 


To us, all this is utterly inexplicable: a ‘conformity of opinion, 
‘ sympathy, and will,’ we can understand ; and we can conceive 
of nothing higher and nobler; but an ‘incorporation of the 
‘ spiritual portion of man’s nature with the sacramental body and 
‘ blood of Christ’ is as inconceivable as it is unscriptural. 

The passages in the Prayer Book that are appealed to in 
justification of this amazing theory are, First, the twenty-eighth 
Article, which affirms that the supper of the Lord is 


‘a sacrament of our redemption by Christ's death ; insomuch that 
to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread 
which we break is a partaking of the Body of Christ ; and likewise 
the cup of blessing is a partaking of the Blood of Christ.’ It denies 
transubstantiation, inasmuch as it ‘is repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament, and hath given 
rise to many superstitions.’ It declares that ‘the Body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner. And the means whereby the Body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper is faith.’ It further adds that ‘ the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.’ 


Second, the Communion Service, more especially a rubric 
appended thereto, which says :— 


‘It is hereby declared, that thereby [kneeling] no adoration is 
intended, or ought to be done, either unto the Sacramental Bread 
or Wine there bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For the Sacramental Bread and 
Wine remain still in their very natural substances, and therefore, 
may not be adored ; (for that were Idolatry, to be abhorred of all 
faithful Christians ;) and the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ are in Heaven, and not here ; it being against the truth of 
Christ’s natural Body to be at one time in more places than one.’ 


And, third, the Catechism, which says that the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was ordained ‘ For the continual remembrance 


* Blunt, p. 157. 
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* of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the benefits which 
‘ we receive thereby.’ It declares its ‘ outward part or sign’ to 
be ‘bread and wine;’ and its ‘ inward part, or thing signified,’ to 
be ‘the body and blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed 
‘taken and received by the faithful.’ Its benefits are ‘the 
‘strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the body and 
‘ blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the bread and wine.’ The 
conditions required of communicants are self-examination, re- 
pentance, reformation, faith, ‘a thankful remembrance of 
‘ Christ’s death,’ and ‘ charity with all men.’ 

Now, whatever the possible interpretation that certain phrases 
in these formularies may bear, before a Sacramentarian meaning 
can be put upon them, it is clear that the deprecatory and pro- 
hibitory clauses must first be disposed of. It is a fundamental 
canon of interpretation, that the doubtful phrases of documents 
must be interpreted by the unequivocal ; and not that the unequi- 
vocal may be overborne by an arbitrary meaning put upon the 
doubtful. To us it seems beyond all dispute that the meaning and 
purpose of the language here employed are in purposed hostility 
to most of the claims of the Sacramentarian interpreters. Words 
must be perverted to a meaning directly the reverse of their 
apparent and natural meaning, if everything like a ‘real presence’ 
of Christ in the bread and wine, which may be the object of an act 
of adoration, and offered to God as a sacrifice, is not explicitly 
repudiated. Nor will it help much in the imposition of the 
meaning that the Sacramentarians desire, to winnow the 
history of Prayer Book revisions, or to surmise the motives 
of those who made them. The Prayer Book as it is, must be 
received as the result of the notorious fluctuation and com- 
plexity of opinion and thought, of the first century and a 
quarter of the Reformation. Candour must compel the admis- 
sion that while it is not impossible to interpret a// the expres- 
sions employed in these formularies in the spiritual sense of the 
Evangelicals, it is utterly impossible, with any regard for 
fairness and the natural meaning of language, to interpret 
them in the Sacramentarian sense of the Ritualists. Concerning 
the offering of a memorial sacrifice in the Lord's Supper, the 
Prayer Book does not contain one word; and this would be utterly 
inconceivable, had it understood the ‘real presence’ in the sense 
affirmed by the Ritualists. How is it, the Evangelical may 
fairly ask, if the offering of a memorial sacrifice be the supreme 
idea of the Lord’s Supper, that there should be the omission of 
all affirmation thereof? Every Anglican book puts the idea of 
sacrifice in the foremost place, and is from beginning to end 
pervaded by it. How is it that the Prayer Book should, to 
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say the least, preserve such an anomalous silence respecting it, 
and leave this supreme doctrine to a precarious inference ? 

It can hardly be questioned that in some of its expressions 
the Prayer Book does imply a presence of Christ at the 
Lord’s Supper, which is exalted and unique; and which, if 
it be something less than the presence which the Anglican 
recognises, is certainly more than His ordinary spiritual presence 
with worshipping men. And Mr. Goode, in his work on the 
Eucharist, is careful to affirm that his church ‘has excluded 
‘what is called the Zuinglian view, by declaring that sacra- 
‘ ments are “ effectual signs of grace,” and that the Body and 
‘ Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received 
‘by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ;’* but candour should 
compel the admission that this may be either a lingering colour 
of traditional phraseology, or a mere recognition of the special 
grace and tenderness of feeling of which we are all conscious 
at the Lord’s Table. Expressions equally strong are to be 
found in the Westminster Assembly’s ‘Confession of Faith’ 
and ‘Catechism,’ and even in Dr. Watts’s Hymns, and John 
Wesley’s Sermons ; where, unquestionably the Evangelical doc- 
trine is held. The latter part of the Catechism, indeed, was 
added in 1604, at the suggestion of the Puritans, who took 
no exception to it at the Savoy Conference. 

On the whole, we, as Evangelical Nonconformists, are con- 
strained to say, that if in the Book of Common Prayer there 
were nothing more objectionable and dubious than its phraseology 
respecting the Lord’s Supper, we should find in it but little to 
find fault with: Under no conceivable circumstances could 
we, with undisturbed conscience and holy joy, take part in the 
baptismal service ; but we could, as in foreign lands we often 
have done, gather with our Episcopalian brethren around the 
Table of the Lord. That the Sacramentarians should make the 
most of the equivocal expressions that are employed is natural 
enough; and that, in this matter, they should rest the stress 
of their argument elsewhere is instinctively wise. But there 
are moral limits to even polemical argument; and just as we 
are compelled to conclude that in the Baptismal Services the 
heavy balance of evidence is against the Evangelical interpreta- 
tion; so we conclude that in the Communion Service the 
balance is equally decided against the Sacramentarian inter- 
pretation. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ in His Church is 
too vast and vital to be discussed here. On every theory it is 


* «The Nature of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist,’ vol. i. p. 32. 
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the very core of Christianity. And now, as ever, the question 
of all questions is what that presence is, and how it is constituted. 
Is it purely a spiritual presence, realized by holy and believing 
hearts through what are not inaptly called ‘the means of grace,’ 
—perusal of the Scriptures, preaching, prayer, ‘ psalms, and 
‘ hymns, and spiritual songs ;’ and pre-eminently in the Lord’s 
Supper, because of the special and touching truth which it so 
vividly sets forth; or, is it a mystical, supernatural presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ embodied in the bread and wine 
of the Lord’s Supper, in virtue of the incantation of a priest ? 
Is it a presence in the communicant solely, or a presence, first in 
the bread and wine which he receives ? 


‘The bread and wine (says Archdeacon Denison) retaining their 
very natural substances, become in some ineffable way the Body and 
Blood of Christ, through the consecrating power of the priest.’* 

‘ Where the Body and Blood of Christ are, there is the human 
nature of Christ ; and where the human nature of Christ is, there is 
the Divine nature of Christ.’ ‘We believe that the elements of 
bread and wine are by consecration taken up into a higher nature, and 
become the Body and Blood of Christ.’+ 

‘It is better to meet our Lord at the altar than to hear of Him 
from the pulpit ; and better to share in offering the sacrifice for sin, 
than to be told, over and over again, that there is one.’! 

‘ One leading idea had been given me in ordinary conversation by 
a priest. He pointed out that Dissenters and all Protestants knew 
nothing whatever really of union with Christ, although they talked of 
it. They could believe in Him, and love Him, conform their minds 
and hearts to His will, and hope in Him ; but to be wnited with Him 
is an idea utterly beyond the reach of any one who does not com- 
prehend the true intention of the sacraments.’ § 


Hence, according to Archdeacon Denison, all who receive the 
bread and wine into their mouths, receive also, irrespective of 
their personal character, the Body and Blood of Christ; though 
not, of course, with equal spiritual benefit. Indeed, he makes the 
admission of this the test whether or not the true doctrine of 
the Eucharist is held. The Body and Blood of Christ are so 
conjoined with the bread and wine, by the consecrating act of 


the priest, as that a// who partake the latter receive also the 
former. || 


* «Three Sermons on the Real Presence.’ London. 1864. Ser. I. 


p. 20. 
+ Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 155. 
} Protestantism and the Prayer Book, p. 3. 
§ ‘Church and the World,’ Autobiography, p. 234. 
|| We must refer those who wish for further details in confirmation of 
this statement of the Sacramentarian theory to the astounding and auda- 
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The Evangelical theory also recognises the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper, not as an objective presence in the 
bread and wine, but as a subjective presence in the soul of the 
communicant. The act of consecration, according to Mr. Goode, 
makes a change, not in the substance, but in the significance 
of the bread and wine; these are consecrated in the sense 
of being set apart and made sacred, as symbols of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. As such, therefore, they are in no sense 
to be worshipped or to have homage done to them, as if they 
were a personal presence of Christ. . They fix and impress the 
mind and heart by the thoughts with which they are associated, 
and by the emotions to which they appeal. Christ’s presence is 
realized by the communicant in connection with them, and by 
means of them; but it is a presence in him, not in them. 

The other idea involved in the theory of the Sacramentarian 
is that of Sacrifice ; which naturally flows from this doctrine of 
the Real Presence. If, in any mystic way, the body and blood of 
Christ are really present in the consecrated elements, then it is 
perfectly congruous, and indeed imperative, first, that their 
presence should be recognised by an act of adoration; and, 
next, that they should, by the consecrated priest, be elevated or 
lifted to God, as a memorial sacrifice ; presented and pleaded 
before God to ‘put him in remembrance’ of the atoning work of 
Christ, just as in heaven the presence of ‘the Lamb slain’ puts 
him in remembrance. The Eucharist, therefore, is not, as with 
the Evangelical, a mere commemoration, it is a sacrificial 
service ; it is an act of oblation, not an act of communion. ‘ It 
is the great means by which the Church eut of Heaven parti- 
‘ cipates in that propitiatory sacrifice of Intercession which is 
‘ being for ever offered in Heaven by our Lord and Saviour.’* 

But is not this to disparage the spiritual presence of Christ, 
and to exalt above it some material or mystic presence? If, 
concerning His earthly, human presence, our Lord could say, 
‘ It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away, 
‘the Comforter will not come unto you,’—if our Lord so 
estimated the purely spiritual presence of the Comforter as to 
pronounce it a higher privilege than his own human com- 
panionship, would he not sternly rebuke the carnal and deterior- 
ated feeling that seeks a mystic bodily presence in the bread 


cious statements of the elaborate section on the Eucharist, in Mr. Blunt’s 
Annotated Prayer Book; to ‘Essays on the Church and the World ;’ 
to Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Real Presence ;’ to the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum ;’ to 
‘Tracts for the Day,’ Nos. III. and V., edited by Mr. Orby Shipley ; and 
to Ritualistic publications passim. 

* Blunt, p. 156. 
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and wine? Can it be imagined that he would pronounce thts 
a higher or more blessed presence than that which the Evan- 
gelical seeks to realize? Surely the exalted spiritual conception 
of the Evangelical is something nobler and more divine than 
the depraved spiritual conception of the Sacramentarian. And, 
if it be urged that the mystic presence for which the latter 
contends is simply a supreme means of realizing the spiritual 
presence of the former; is not this the fundamental principle 
of all idolatry? What is it but the device of a carnalized, 
rather than of a spiritualized heart to endeavour to represent 
the spiritual God by material embodiments? Is not this the 
sin of the second commandment? Is it not analogous to the sin 
of the Israelites, when they made to themselves the golden calf? 

It is not very easy to attach a distinct or, at any rate, a con- 
gruous idea to the service for Confirmation. Almost all Episco- 
palians rest its legitimacy upon the mission of Peter and John 
to the Samaritan converts, narrated Acts viii. Dr. Hook, 
however, while he refers to this, and also to Acts xix., and 
Heb. vi. 2, in justification of it, cautiously suggests as the chief 
reason for complying with it, that it is an ancient ordinance of 
the Church, and that it is a duty to ‘obey them that have the 
‘ rule over us,’ and to ‘mark them that cause divisions.’ * 

The pre-Reformation designations of the rite were ‘chrism,’ 
from the anointing of oil, and opayis ‘ the seal,’ from Eph. i. 13. 
The Prayer Book designates it ‘the laying on of hands upon 
‘ those that are baptized and come to years of discretion.’ It 
requires as qualifications, ability to recite the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and to answer questions 
in the Short Catechism ; ‘to the end, that children being now 
‘ come to the years of discretion, and having learned what their 
‘ godfathers and godmothers promised for them in baptism, 
‘they may themselves with their own mouth and consent, 
‘ openly before the church ratify the same.’ ‘The bishop there- 
fore asks them, ‘Do ye here, in the presence of God, and of 
‘this congregation, renew the solemn promise and vow that 
‘was made in your name, in your own persons, and acknow- 
‘ ledging yourselves bound to believe and to do all those things 
‘ which your godiathers and godmothers then undertook for you?’ 
The prayer that follows thanks God that He has ‘ vouchsafed 
‘to regenerate these His servants by water and the Holy 


* «Questions and Answers on Confirmation.’ See also ‘Manuals or. 
Confirmation,’ by Canon Wordsworth, Dean Goulburn, Mr. Eyre, &e. 
(Rivingtons) ; Jeremy Taylor on ‘ Confirmation ;’ Mr. Frere on ‘ Imposi- 
tion of Hands ;’ Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, lv.v. c. 66; and Words- 
worth’s Greek Testament, Notes on ‘The Acts,’ &e. 
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‘Spirit, and has given unto them forgiveness of all their sin.’ 
From which it would appear that the idea of the Confirmation 
service is to transform the vicarious responsibility of sponsors 
into the personal responsibility of the baptized. The latter, 
upon his confirmation, is admitted to the Lord’s table, and 
becomes a recognized member of the Church. As introductory 
to the communion of the Church, therefore, the idea of the 
Confirmation service is identical with what is known among 
Nonconformists as admission to the Church. The rite differs 
only in its circumstances and claims. 

First, it involves the whole question of sponsors—one of the 
most unscriptural, unreal, and pernicious devices of priestly 
ingenuity. 

Secondly, it specifies a test of fitness for communion utterly 
and notoriously inadequate. Save on the assumption of 
regeneration in baptism, it recognises no true elements of 
spiritual character. That such regeneration is assumed is 
evident, from the thanksgiving of the prayer. When Noncon- 
formists attempt by any catechetical process to ascertain per- 
sonal fitness for the communion of the Lord’s table, their very 
attempt is denounced as inquisitorial. Such things, they are 
told, belong to the sanctity of individual conscience. But no 
Nonconformist catechism that we ever heard of, is at once so 
assumptive and so inefficient as the Confirmation service; it 
assumes to dispense gifts of grace by the hand of a human 
priest, upon evidence of character that would not be accepted 
for an office of social trust. What guarantee of religious 
character can there be in the possession of a certain amount of 
mere knowledge? Practically, it is true, devout clergymen do 
take great pains with their catechumens, and strive to apply to 
them tests of spiritual life ; but thousands and tens of thousands 
are confirmed, who have been tested only concerning the degree 
of knowledge which the Prayer Book requires. Any person 
acquainted with confirmations in rural parishes, can testify to 
the terrible mockery of spiritual things which often charac- 
terises them: where they are not reduced to the moral level of 
a village féte, they too often degenerate into the performance 
of a mere ceremony. [Besides compliance with a prescribed 
rite, there is really, in the Church of England, no practical test 
of fitness for the communion of the Lord’s table. The require- 
ment of the 112th Canon is, that all persons become com- 
municants before they are sixteen years of age; and of the 
Confirmation service, that they be able to recite the formularies 
specified, and submit to the imposition of the mystic hand of a 
bishop. 
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_Thirdly, if confirmation be merely the admission of commu- 
nicants to the table of the Lord, why is it specifically the act of 
the diocesan rather than of the congregational bishop or pastor ? 
Is there any peculiar virtue in the Episcopal office, qualifying 
for a spiritual insight which the ordinary pastor does not 
possess? Or is it, as Dr. Wordsworth affirms, that only a 
bishop can confirm, inasmuch as Peter and James, who con- 
firmed the Samaritans, were apostles? On what authority does 
it need a bishop to qualify communicants to come to the Latte 
table? Mr. Blunt supplies us with the only possible explanation 
by telling us that some virtue inheres in the laying on of 
Episcopal hands, for which an ordinary pastor is not sufficient. 


‘ The outward sign of Confirmation is the same as that of ordina- 
tion, the laying on of hands by a bishop. Confirmation is indeed a 
kind of lesser ordination, by which the baptized person receives the 
gift of the Holy Ghost for the work of adult Christian life’* And 
to him Dr. Wordsworth agrees, ‘ The laying on of hands of the bishop 
on those who have been baptized, is an act done by him after the 
example of the apostle.’ . .. ‘Even for the same purpose as the 
apostles had done, namely, for the conveyance of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost to those who had been baptized.’+ 


So that in this nineteenth Christian century, we have, in the 
Protestant Church of England poor fallible men calling them- 
selves the successors of the apostles, and claiming power to 
impart to their fellow-men gifts of the Holy Ghost. Indeed 
this is the only coherent explanation of this service: this alone 
makes it congruous with the office for Baptism; but it also 
proves how thoroughly the entire system of the Prayer Book is 

ervaded with the idea of sacramental grace ; and how truly the 
Book of Common Prayer was described by James I., when he 
designated it ‘an ill-translated mass-book.’ As is invari- 
ably the case, in proportion to the supposed sacramental virtue, 
is the mechanical character and practical inefficiency of the 
spiritual tests.¢ 

Concerning the Marriage Service and its gross outrage of 
all modest feeling, we will say only, First—granting as we do, 
that it is the archaism of an age when such things did not 
offend delicacy—what are we to think of the miserable impo- 


* Page 253. 
+ ‘Manual,’ pp. 8,9. Dr. Hook explains it to the same effect in 
‘ Questions and Answers,’ p. 9. 
{ For a concise and admirable exposition of the Rite, and of the Sacra- 
mentarian and superstitious ideas involved in it, we would refer to a 
amphlet entitled ‘A Candid Examination of the Rite of Confirmation,’ 
. a Nonconforming Minister (Jackson and Walford). 
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tence that is unable to alter even offensive phraseology upon 
which no disputed question can turn? And next, What are we 
to think of the ‘filthy dreamers’ who resent the quiet suppres- 
sion of the most offensive phrases, which, with a great feeling of 
relief, modern delicacy has sanctioned, and insist upon the 
ipsissima verba of the entire service as prescribed by the rubric? 
And yet this is but on a par with the disgusting prescriptions 
concerning the administration of the Lord’s Supper which 
are found in the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum.’ Priestism is true 
still to its traditional pruriency; only it will not be so easily 
tolerated as aforetimes. 

The Service for the Burial of the Dead might provoke 
extended comment, were not our space exhausted. Its pre- 
sumptuous because indiscriminate use of language of absolute 
assurance, while perfectly congruous with the Church’s sacra- 
mentarian theory of baptism, is yet so utterly contradictory of 
notorious facts of actual life, and is practically so delusive 
and pernicious, that it has ever been a great werpa oxdvdadov 
of the Prayer Book. A London physician, since dead, as emi- 
nent for his piety as for his professional skill, once told the 
writer that he was summoned to a patient who had been thrown 
from. his horse while hunting, and whose case was a hopeless 
one. In his spiritual solicitude, the patient appealed to his 
physician, who sought to comfort him by directing him to 
the merciful Saviour; but in vain. The physician, the next 
morning, was surprised and gratified to find his patient calm 
and hopeful. ‘ Ah, doctor!’ said he, ‘you yesterday told me 
‘many things, but you did not tell me of what I have been 
‘reminded this morning, that in my baptism I was “made 
* “a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
‘ “kingdom of heaven;” and resting upon that hope he died.’ 
In one of our principal “metropolitan grave-yards, just before 
it was closed, a poor prostitute was followed to her grave by two 
of her unhappy companions. When the words of glorious hope 
which the burial Service prescribes were uttered by the 
excellent clergyman, one was heard to say to the other, 
‘ Then, it, Nan, there is no fear for us, for she was a 
‘ precious deal worse than we are.’ 

By what authority does a poor ignorant man anticipate the 
sentence of the final Judge, or pronounce in any way con- 
cerning the destiny of an individual human soul? At any rate, 
a common service, to be indiscriminately used, should be con- 
structed so as to be free from the perilous defect of obliterating 
all moral distinctions. 

As to the moral effect of the service upon those who use it, we 
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The Burial Service. 123 
could not have a better or a more melancholy illustration than 
is furnished by Dr. C. J. Vaughan, the pious and excellent 
vicar of Doncaster, who in his ‘ Revision of the Liturgy’ says : — 

‘I question indeed whether any omission or modification of par- 
ticular expressions in the Burial Service to adapt it to the individual 
character could convey a more awful lesson than that which is 
involved in the promiscuous use of the Service as it stands, and 
the contrast im certain cases between the words employed and the cir- 
cumstances which contradict them. There is, if I might venture so to 
express it, a sort of solemn protest in the hopes and the thanksgivings 
uttered over the grave of the sinner, which is far more thrilling wm tts 
testimony against sin and for holiness, than any omission or any qualifi- 
cation that the ingenuity of men could have devised. “That is what ought 
to have been true of him; that is what ought to have been his life and 
his death.” * 


So that it comes to this, that solemn falsehoods are to be 
uttered by the minister of truth over the grave of one whom he 
firmly believes to have lived and died a profane person. He is 
to say not to—but concerning the ‘wicked man,’ ‘ He shall 

not surely die,’ in order that the shock of tke falsehood may 
startle into thoughtfulness careless bystanders. Could a more 
melancholy instance be furnished of the perverted ingenuity, 
the hoodwinked moral sense into which even a high-minded and 
deeply religious man may be led by the exigencies of an eccle- 
siastical system ? 

The Prayer Book, it is urged, formulates the theology of two 
centuries ago, and must therefore be accepted with that practical 
modification which the changing thought of ever advancing 
generations necessarily demands. Asa general plea we admit 
the force of this; but in this particular case it is hardly appli- 
cable ; for to say nothing about the fierce contention of parties 
out of which the Prayer Book issued—who, relatively to it and to 
each other were pretty much then what they are now—the plea is 
practically valid only where theological thought is consenta- 
neous. Were this the case in the Establishment, we should deem 
it unjust to bind its members too rigidly to the phraseology of 
former times. All trust deeds and Church confessions must be 
interpreted with reasonable latitude. But in what way can the 
Established Church avail itself of this canon? Do not the 
three great parties into which it is split demand practical 
modifications in utterly divergent directions? If each be 
allowed to modify the interpretation as seems best in his own 
eyes, will not the result be a fiasco as fatal as it would be 


* Page 91. 
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absurd? The dismembering of a criminal, by tying his limbs 


to wild horses, is but a faint analogy of it. 

On any possible showing the Church is in a state of hopeless 
schism. The nonconformity within it is more intense and 
determined than the nonconformity without it ; and the Prayer 
Book is the one great bone of contention. The High Church 
Dissenters are more rabid in their antagonism to much that, 
since the Reformation, the Church has taken for granted; 
and strange to say, to the alliance between Church and State 
especially, and are more openly and recklessly defiant of the law 
of the land, than any member of the Liberation Society. It is 
no longer a simple question of Conformity and Nonconformity ; 
but, whether the Nonconformity shall be without the Establish- 
ment, or within it. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the unexpected confirma- 
tion which the chief positions of Nonconformists are on every 
hand receiving. From the time of the Savoy conference, the 
incongruous sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism of the Prayer 
Book have been insisted upon by them; but their argu- 
ments have been received, sometimes with scorn, sometimes 
with insult: Suddenly, it is discovered that they were right ; and 
now that their own independence and strength have made them 
practically indifferent to it, the cry for revision comes from 
within, and they are entreated to sustain it. How complete the 
revolution of opinion is, may be inferred from two remarkable 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, in the numbers for April and 
October of the present year. Indeed, as Mr. E. T. Vaughan 
acknowledges, in another notable article in the September 
number of the ‘Contemporary Review,’ the dilemma is com- 
plete. The Church can neither stand still nor advance; if she 
attempt to stand still, she will inevitably drift to destruction ; if 
she attempt to advance, she will as inevitably be torn into frag- 
ments. We cannot rejoice in such a spectacle; it is for a 
lamentation and a shame; although, if any might rejoice, we 
more; for is it not the inevitable issue, the righteous Nemesis 
of past arrogance and intolerance? Nay, pitiable as it is, is it 
not on the whole more wholesome that it should be so? It 
would be a contravention of the great laws of righteousness 
in the Providence of the world, if any ecclesiastical corporation 
could act with impunity as the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England have done: both have conspired against the most 
sacred rights of men, and have sought to tyrannize over them. 
Even in this nineteenth century the Nonconformists of England 
are still subjected to social disparagement and disabilities. If 
they are not, as they formerly were, compelled to repeat the 
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old apostolic offence, and to ‘teach men to worship God con- 
‘trary to the law;’ if the Conventicle Act, and scores of 
similar Acts of the ‘ good old time’ be repealed; they still pay 
church rates; they are excluded from grammar-schools, and 
from fellowships and other rewards of the national universities ; 
the parochial churchyard is interdicted to their dead, save 
on condition that their religious preferences be practically 
repudiated. We cannot affect to be sorry that the Frankenstein 
of 1662—the Act of Uniformity—has turned upon its creators, 
and threatens to effect that disruption from the State, even of 
Episcopalians, which it was originally intended to punish in Non- 
conformists. We would rather that the essential iniquity of the 
Church establishment had been remedied in a less ignominious 
way ; but better that righteousness should be done at any cost, 
than that it should not be done at all. Believing as Noncon- 
formists believe, that State churches, gud establishments, are 
uniformly and inherently evil; that they both compromise the 
spiritual prerogatives of Christ, and corrupt the spiritual 
character of their members, we are not sorry to see the rapid 
and ignominious way in which they are breaking down all over 
the world. Let not our Episcopalian brethren be unduly 
angry with us; even a good Romanist may think it a beneficial 
thing to relieve the Pope of his temporal power, albeit he may 
not be able to persuade the Pope himself that it is so. The 
Church itself and its establishment by the State are two different 
things. All that is spiritual, and holy, and useful in its minis- 
ters and members will be liberated, elevated, and strengthened 
by the disruption ; and the great cause of centuries of injustice 
and heart-burnings removed, the Episcopal Church will enter 
the brotherhood of churches on equal terms, and will receive 
from them all a loving welcome. 

The remedy now proposed for the present chaotic state of the 
Establishment is a revision of the Prayer Book. This has often 
been proposed before, and as often found impracticable; and 
never perhaps was it more impracticable than it is now. Among 
tecent attempts at revision we may mention one or two. 

Some fifteen years ago, Mr. Pickering published ‘The Book 
‘of Common Prayer of the Church of England, adapted for 


‘general use in other Protestant churches;’ it 1s said by Chevalier 
Bunsen. Not only was the Sacramentarian element eliminated, 
ut also a good deal more. The creeds were expunged ; to which 
e have no objection ; for no more serious embarrassment can 

imposed upon a Church than any human formule of past 
ges. Bygone creeds belong to the History of the Church, not 

its Liturgies; they are weapons whereby our forefathers won 
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battles, but they are not necessarily suited to even our modern 
warfare. Prayer to Christ was avoided with a care that would 
satisfy Dr. Colenso. The Te Deum was recast, and even the 
Gloria Patri. Of course the product was an abortion, and is 
preserved by the curious simply as such. 

The Presbyterian Churches of America have recently published 
‘The Book of Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
‘ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, as 
‘amended by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, in 1661, 
This, we imagine, is pretty much what the Evangelicals desire. 

Within the last few months a number of Episcopalian clergy- 
men and laymen, assisted by some Nonconformists, have com- 
pleted an edition of the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ prepared for 
‘ the use of Evangelical Churches,’ a proof copy of which lies 
before us ; as does also, separately printed, an ‘ Introduction’ by 
one of the revisors. We regret that, through want of space, 
we are unable to do justice to the latter. Nothing can be 
more admirable than the emendations of this Prayer Book; 
nothing more Christian and amiable than the spirit of the 
Introduction. But we are constrained to confess that the adop- 
tion of any such revision seems to us utterly hopeless. For 
first, what possible effect could it have upon existing parties? 
It is not, we should think, imagined that any revision of formu- 
laries would lessen the radical doctrinal difficulties that lie 
beneath. Not only would these remain in all their strength 
and virulence, they would be aggravated by whatever additional 
emphasis might be given in the formularies to any of the doc- 
trines in dispute. The wounds of schism might, as now, be 
covered, we cannot say concealed, by a common ritual ; they 
would be neither probed nor healed. 

What probability is there, moreover, that with parties so evenly 
balanced such a revision will ever be accepted? It is true that 
in bulk the alterations are small; but the differences in doc- 
trine which they represent are great and antagonistic. Is 
it, then, hoped that doctrinal opponents will accept a revision in 
which their beliefs are not only ignored, but by implication 
denied? or is it hoped, by such a revision, to repeat the old 
tactics of Sheldon, and drive them out? In fairness, the final 
issue contemplated by the revisionists should be stated. There 
can be no doubt that in any attempted revision, the one party 
would be as tenacious as the other; and if either should suc- 
ceed in expelling the other, the claim to be a National Church 
—already very dubious—would be reduced to dimensions simpl 
ludicrous; which would make the Establishment not worth tw 
years’ purchase. We scarcely need say that our own doctrin 
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sympathies are with Evangelicals; but this must not prevent 
our saying also, that any alteration of the formularies of the 
National Church exclusively in their favour, would be as unjust 
as we believe it to be impossible. 


The bearing of this state of things upon schemes of church 
comprehension can hardly be doubtful. The incongruities and 
dogmas of the Prayer Book, the controversies respecting them 
that are so fiercely raging, and the present state of thin 
generally within the Establishment, present but little induce- 
ment to Nonconformists to re-enter her pale. For what con- 
ceivable reason should they ? Ifin the dark days of disability 
and persecution, of social obloquy and numerical insignificance, 
they were so enamoured of freedom as to purchase it with a large 
sum, are they likely in the days of their strength, when the prin- 
ciples for which they have contended are universally admitted, 
and on the eve of their final triumph, to sell it for nought ? How 
utterly hopeless must be the ignorance both of their principles 
and of the men that hold them, on the part of those who so 
amiably maunder about inviting Nonconformists to reunion 
with the Established Church; and who hold out to them as 
inducements, a modified Liturgy, and a few honied or even 
penitent words wrung from the necessity or the terror of their 
quondam oppressors! We yield to no one in our deep and 
sacred estimate of the unity of the Church of Christ, and in 
our yearning for its practical brotherhood; but even if this 
depended upon any forms of Ecclesiastical organization—which 
it does not—there are great principles involved in this matter 
which we dare not sacrifice. If the Liturgy were made to- 
morrow all that Nonconformists could wish, it would not attract 
a solitary Nonconformist who is such upon any intelligent 
principles. The ground upon which the Nonconformist stands 
is a repudiation of the essential principles of State-churchism, 
and these are not affected by either doctrine or ritual. Noncon- 
formists would equally object to a State Church, as such, were 
it in all other respects in perfect harmony with their own. 
In relation to the only unity of the Church that is worth 
caring for, they deem uniformity utterly unimportant; nay, 
were it possible, they would deprecate it, as inevitably pernicious 
to the freedom and vigour of all true life. Permitting the forms 
of church life and worship to be as diversified as circumstance 
and temperament may dictate, they care only that all their 
members should be manifestly one in religious life and brother- 
hood. In asubsequent article, we have treated more fully on 
this point. It is enough, therefore, here to say, that such 
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an Ecclesiastical reunion of Nonconformists and the Established 
Church, as the Wolverhampton Conference desired, is as im- 
possible as it is undesirable. Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists never talk of reunion ; knowing that their church systems 
are incompatible, they respect each other’s preferences, and are 
contented to live together in a brotherly sympathy and reci- 
procal help, which manifest themselves in interchange of minis- 
terial service and in common action whenever circumstances seem 
to require it. We therefore frankly tell our Episcopal brethren 
that as far as relates to Nonconformists the only thing that can 
promote true brotherhood is, for them to renounce their invidious 
position, with its arrogant claims of superiority, and on equal 
terms to proffer a reciprocity of recognition and service ; and we 
venture to add, that as far as relates to themselves, the only 
possible, the only honest course, for men who differ from 
each other so widely, as do the parties within the Estab- 
lishment—so widely, that is, as that they cannot join in a 
common fellowship of worship and of work—is to snap the 
encircling band which forcibly holds together such incongruous 
materials, and openly to resolve themselves into separate fellow- 
ships, freely and honestly constructing their confessions according 
to their respective convictions. Then each may really respect 
the other, and all may live and work together in the unity of 
the Spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. 


Jrom Nature. By Mrs. Atrrep Garry. 
(2.) Aunt Sally’s Life. 1865. 
(3) Melchior’s Dream. 
(4.) Guessing Stones. By the Rev. Pumip Freeman. 1864. 
(5.) The Story of Papa's Wise Dogs. 1867. 
(6.) Our Four-footed Friends. By Mary Howrrr. 
(7.) Recollections of Harrow. 1867. 
(8.) Tossed on the Waves. By Epwin Hopper. 1864. 
(9.) Walks with Mamma. 1867. 
(10.) Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 1867. 
(11.) Cousin Trix. By Grorcrana Craik. 1867. 
(12.) Washed Ashore. By Witttam Kineston. 1866. 
(13.) Silver Lake. By R. M. Batuantyne. 1867. 
(14.) Barefooted Birdie. 1868. 
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(15.) The Fairchild Family. 3 vols. 1856. 

(16.) ‘fans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
(17.) Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume. 1867. 
(18.) Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual. 1868. 
(19.) Old Merry’s Annual. 1858. 


THE combination of instruction and amusement is presumably the 
aim and object of every writer of children’s books. How difficult 
itis to blend these two unsympathetic elements without becoming 
prosy and wearisome is best known to those whose labours with 
the pen have lain in this particular district of the field of litera- 
ture. As proof, for our own self-satisfaction, we have but to 
recall the long list of tedious and feeble productions of past 
years, which, ostensibly professing to be suited to juvenile 
readers, have been so overweighted and borne down at every 
page by the mistaken efforts of their authors to improve the 
occasion, no matter how inopportunely, that old as well as 
young have, with heavy eyes and muddled brains, thrown them 
down, half-read, in despair and disgust. Every character in them 
was utterly depraved and wicked, the good and the bad boy alike; 
the former little better than a whitened sepulchre, the latter a 
monster of iniquity and wickedness, whose fate hereafter was 
plainly foreshadowed in terms more forcible than elegant. Hell 
and the devil were dragged in at every available opportunity 
without the slightest regard to the context, till so much was said 
about them, that instead of playing the part of Bogey, as was 
intended, they came to be regarded quite as familiar acquaint- 
ances. Religious and secular things were jumbled up in wild 
and profane confusion ; blind man’s buff was made the occasion 
for a long sermon on the sin of selfishness, because one little boy 
wanted to be blind man all the time, to the exclusion of his com- 
panions, who also in their turn came in for a share of rebuke 
for being envious. Turn where you would, to the playground, to 
the schoolroom, homewards or abroad, it was always the same 
dreary, monotonous, never-ending dirge—‘ Naughty, naughty 

‘children, you are all utterly lost and wicked!’ In short, the 

shape in which a good and merciful God was presented was not 

only terrifying, but repulsive; instead of inducing adoration 

and worship, confidence and love, the youthful imagination was 

disordered and affrighted by the picture of a stern and remorse- 

less Judge, who sought rather to condemn than to save. Another 

grievous fault in these same books, whose titles we have no desire 

more particularly to mention, was the free and conversational 

style in which holy things were treated ; Scriptural phrases were, 

what the authors termed, ‘simplified,’ to meet the capacities of 
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youthful readers ; and on this pretence the name of God and of 
Jesus Christ were dragged in amongst a string of commonplaces, 
which were supposed more plainly to represent the meaning of 
the Bible writers. It is hardly necessary to exclaim against the 
execrably bad taste of such a heathen course of proceeding; the 
brains that could contemplate, and the hands that could carry 
out such a work of desecration, are obviously without the limits 
of criticism. Comment upon such people would only amount to 
abuse. But enough of the shortcomings of nonentities, whose 
little day, if they ever had one at all, was very little indeed, and 
who, now buried away in the most obscure corners of their pub- 
lishers’ book-shelves, are forgotten by the world generally, and, 
as far as we are concerned, forgiven by us in particular. 

It is with a genuine feeling of pleasure and satisfaction that 
we turn to the more modern school of juvenile literature, and 
find a pure and wholesome atmosphere to breathe that re- 
invigorates and refreshes. There is no less effort made nowadays 
to combine instruction and amusement; there is the same 
earnest endeavour to adorn the tale by pointing a moral, but 
Bogey no longer asserts his sway: he has been slaughtered 
mercilessly, and hurried to an untimely end, with his long 
catalogue of sins and vices to keep him company in his dis- 
honoured grave. There are good boys and naughty boys, good 
girls and naughty girls, as there always must be while the 
world goes on; but they are neither paragons of virtue nor mon- 
sters of iniquity, only very much like the real, living, breath- 
ing young ay with whom we have to deal in the course of 
life’s journey. It is an open question whether what are popularly 
termed good children are the most agreeable; we are not quite 
sure whether Master Pickle, with his wild vagaries and pre- 
dilection for mischief, does not engage a larger share of 
attention and sympathy, fhan his more virtuous brothers and 
sisters, who never tear their jackets in romping, nor spill gravy 
down their clean pinafores at dinner! Although he will climb 
trees in his new trousers, and unsuccessfully attempt to make a 
conjuror’s plum cake in his best hat, to the utter ruin and destruc- 
tion of both articles of costume ; in fact, despite his being an 
incorrigible young scamp, it is extraordinary what a general 
public favourite he is. Papa and mamma, when reading aloud 
to their young people about his ‘ tricks and manners,’ instead of 
frowning at his depravity, seem, on the contrary, rather amused 
than otherwise, and laugh as loudly and heartily as the juveniles 
when the aforesaid Master Pickle has got into some sad scrape. 
And why not? Who can help liking such a lad as Melchior? 
Though he is outwardly very obstinate and selfish, and thinks 
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his brothers and sisters objectionable, we know well enough all 
the time that his heart is in the right place, and that the dream 
in which he sees himself as others see him, and learns to what 
fatal results his fault may lead not only himself, but those who 
should be nearest and dearest to him, will, in the end, make him 
a wiser and better boy. There is in this short story of a hero 
who ‘was not perfect? a rich fund of genuine sentiment that 
appeals to the holiest and deepest thoughts; yet it is simplicity 
itself in style and language, so that a child of eight might com- 
prehend its meaning. There is in it no assumption of a right to 
bewail the general wickedness and iniquity of young gentlemen 
home for the holidays, who regard ‘ brothers and sisters as a 
‘bore ;’ but as the tale of the dream works itself out, an under- 
current of kindly, loving teaching imperceptibly flows along 
with it, till no wonder Melchior, when he awoke, ‘knelt down 
‘by the window and covered his face with his hands.’ But 
though the moral sought to be pointed is a solemn and serious 
one, there is nothing heavy or incomprehensible in the way the 
authoress performs her task : her language is chatty in fact, just 
what that of a children’s story-teller should be. 
Of one of her characters she says :— 


‘The speaker was a boy—if I may be allowed to use the. word, in 
speaking of an individual whose jackets had for some time past been 
resigned to a younger member of his family, and who daily, in the 
privacy of his own apartment, examined his soft cheeks, by the aid 
of his sister’s “‘back-hair glass.” He did not, it must be confessed, 
think either small beer or small beans of himself, and as to the beer 
and beans his family thought of him, I think it was pale ale and 
kidney beans, at least. He had, however, his weak points, like the 
rest of us, and perhaps one of the weakest was, the difficulty he found 
in amusing himself without bothering other people. He had quite a 
monomania for proposing the most troublesome “larks” at the most 
inconvenient moments ; and if his plans were thwarted, an Zolian 
harp is cheerful to the tone in which he argued and lamented, to the 
distraction of every occupied member of the household.’ 


Few will fail to recognise in the above a very faithful pen-and- 
ink sketch of our quondam friend Master Pickle, whose likeness 
poor John Leech so delighted to draw, and with whom all of us 
are well acquainted. A tiresome, mischievous, noisy, but withal 
loveable boy, who is never of the same mind ten minutes to- 
gether; at one moment turning the kitchen topsy-turvy and 
destroying the cook’s peace, by extemporising a carpenter’s 
bench on the dresser, to the imminent danger of the best dinner 
service; at another, jeopardising his life and running the risk 
K2 
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of setting the house on fire, by performing the most perilous 
chemical experiments in the butler’s pantry, to the horror and 
consternation of that worthy domestic, who remonstrates, but in 
vain. Know him! Why, of course we know him, with his endless 
chatter and restless eyes; who, when but a fortnight of the 
holidays has passed, begins to long for the society of -Jones 
major, or Simpkins junior, or whatever the name of his particular 
school chum may be. The home folks are awful muffs, he 
thinks : they shudder when he tells of fierce football contests, of 
‘frightful “shinners,’’ and how Green, the captain of the 
eleven, had his leg broken; and if he dilates on the delights of 
Hare and Hounds, and in the most glowing language gives an 
account of the great ‘run’ of the quarter, when the most extra- 
ordinarily long distance was accomplished in the most incredibly 
short space of time, the Mater, as he calls her, appeals to the 
head of the household to forbid his putting his constitution to so 
severe a strain in future. Taking up another little book,* we 
find our young gentleman thoroughly in his element. A public 
school is in every way suited to him, and he to a public school ; 
his shoulders are broad, his temper is excellent, and he is on the 
very best terms with all the institutions of the place. Fagging 
he regards as an inestimable blessing, calculated to do every 
boy good; and he performs his share of it with heartiness 
and spirit, not forgetting to express his opinion pretty plainly 
about those who shirk theirs. As for his masters, he speaks of 
them with respect and affection—a significant circumstance, 
and one that, we hold, testifies largely in his favour ; for nothing 
is more objectionable than to meet a lad who is always com- 
plaining of the hardships and severities to which he is subjected, 
by those in authority over him, at school. We always fancy that 
a youth of this sort must either be very disobedient, or totally 
unfit to be let loose from his mother’s apron-string. The little 
work to which we have been making reference belongs to that 
particular section of juvenile literature of which our dear old 
friend ‘Tom Brown’ still remains the most distinguished orna- 
ment. From unavoidable reasons, the proper enjoyment of 
books of this sort is confined to the male portion of the rising 
generation ; though young ladies are very fond of pretending 
to be immensely interested in all that goes on at boys’ schools, 
they get terribly bored, not to say disgusted, when they find a 
whole chapter dedicated to an elaborate description of the 
famous fight between Tom Brown and the Slogger. They 
admire the former because he protects right against might, 
and is always up in arms to prevent small boys from being 
* * Recollections of Harrow.’ 
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bullied ; but the minutia of his Rugby life weary them terribly, 
and all that is most interesting to male readers is passed over 
hurriedly, and very often not looked at at all. 

While upon this particular branch of literature for young people, 
it is impossible to allow the opportunity to pass without uttering 
a strong protest against the outrageous nonsense which is so 
frequently foisted off upon the public under the designation— 
Tales of School Life. Individuals with the smallest amount 
of capacity, and an overabundant quantity of assurance, who 
are ambitious to see themselves in print, fancy that this is the 
most suitable atmosphere in which to air their early pretensions 
to literary notoriety. They imagine that nothing is easier than 
to write about schoolboys, their thoughts and doings. As for 
pausing a moment to consider how far, from experience in their 
subject and knowledge of character, they are in a position to 
perform their self-imposed task, no such thought ever occurs to 
them. Pens, ink, and paper represent to their minds all the 
material required in the successful prosecution of their enterprise ; 
even blotting-paper appears superfluous, as its use suggests only 
an interruption to the rapid and undisturbed action of their pen. 
Dreary platitudes, shaped in bad English, and breathing worse 
sentiment, they can scribble off till it may be measured by the 
yard! To them their little knowledge is indeed a dangerous 
thing; the more paper they cover, the more satisfied do they 
become, that the mass of balderdash they have put upon it 
represents genius. In serious, sober earnest, it is a grievous 
and melancholy fact that, with very few exceptions, those books 
which are popularly termed stories of school life are utterl 
unworthy the name. Instead of being, as they should, nee 
faithful reflections of what actually goes on at school, and 
among schoolboys, representing characters who talk naturally 
and act reasonably, they are wretchedly false, weak, and washy, 
and any lad of common intelligence, measuring their value by 
his own experience, will fling them aside with derision and 
contempt. Some critics may think it well to ridicule the 
muscular Christianity in which certain writers so delight; but 
we would rather have our hero drawn after their fashion than 
framed according to Mr. Farrar’s model of an English school- 
boy.* Why, even Mrs. Henry Wood, whom we should hardly 
expect to be so thoroughly at home in matters relating to 
Young England, though she has now incontestibly asserted a 

most intimate knowledge of him and his pursuits, has com- 
pounded the hero and subordinate performers in her most 
agreeable stories, out of genuine materials.t Though it requires 
* «Eric; or, Little by “uittle.’ + ‘ Orville College,’ and ‘ The Channings.’ 
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no very great acuteness to see that a woman’s hand has been at 
work in welding them together, it is equally easy to perceive 
that she has thoroughly and conscientiously studied her subject 
before sitting down to write upon it; and we can heartily shake 
hands with her, and thank her for an earnest and successful 
endeavour to hold the mirror up to schoolboy nature. We do 
not want to fall foul of Mr. Farrar, because it is patent, from all 
his books, that he is earnest in what he writes, and only seeks 
to teach what is good and true. With reference to the first of these 
two aims we can most conscientiously affirm his complete success ; 
as to the second, stern duty compels us to speak with consider- 
able reserve. If Mr. Farrar has been in the habit of meeting 
boys such as he describes, we can only say that a most kind 
aud indulgent fate has not permitted us the same advantage, 
and we are not inclined to upbraid it for remissness. Youn 

gentlemen who do nothing but walk about their school play- 
ground with their arms round one another’s necks, discussing the 


that deserve to be caged and kept for public exhibition. As for 
Mr. Farrar, we can wish him no more enviable task than to 
superintend the arrangement of this ornithological entertain- 
ment. For the sake of the exhibitioner, many eccentricities 
can be tolerated, while we look foward with some confidence to 
the time when he shall give us a story as true and vigorous in 
style as his imagination is undeniably fresh and lively. There 
are a multitude of other books belonging to the genus, Tales of 
School Life, with whose shortcomings we have no desire to deal. 
If they ever do find readers, who take the trouble to wade through 
their tedious pages, there is no need to fear that any serious 
damage to society will be the result. They only afford striking 
illustrations of the proposition set forth at the outset of this 
article, that to reconcile instruction and amusement is a labour 
of exceeding difficulty. To create an interest in youthful minds 
demands no very superior intelligence. Children are, of necessity, 
led by what bubbles up on the surface, and the most common- 
place incidents will engage their attention. The younger they 
are, the more quickly do they identify themselves with the 
characters brought on the stage before them; and as each 
passes through his or her round of joys and sorrows, they 
appreciate every turn in the wheel of fortune as if it applied 
to themselves. They laugh when their hero is in good case, 
and are moved to tears when he has fallen into rough 
places; they, so to speak, put their hand in his, and journey 
on with him till the word ‘ Finis’ is reached, sharing his 


various responsibilities of the Christian’s duty, with a gravity and | 
philosophical depth worthy a Divinity Professor, are rare aves 
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pleasures and pains the while with the most acute sensitive- 
ness. Generally they prefer that he and the heroine should 
make a match of it in the end, and live happily ever afterwards ; 
otherwise a gloomy impression is left behind, that requires 
time and a succession of sunnier tales to efface. Master of 
story-tellers though he is, Hans Christian Andersen’s ‘ Little 
Mermaid’ was perhaps the least successful of all his lovely 
productions, because her ultimate fate was so sad, while some- 
how or other Paul Dombey has never been such a favourite 
with young people as might have been expected. Had he lived 
to reward Florence’s love and devotion, by some substantial 
mark of his gratitude, it is more than likely that at least the 
part he played in the history of Dombey, sen., would have been 
exceedingly popular in the nursery. Therefore, though, as has 
been observed, children may readily be amused, their appro- 
bation is hard to gain, and their prejudices are very strongly in 
favour of universal prosperity, general happiness, and thorough 
reformation in all the naughty characters. Not that they do 


|not like to see wrong-doers properly punished for their trans- 


gressions, but because they prefer to find that correction has 
had the desired effect, and brought back the erring one to the 
paths of duty. When, however, the question of instruction 
comes to be considered, there are a variety of matters involved, 
which are classified under the term. Regard for what is 
holy and pure, contempt for things that are mean and des- 
picable, in short, instruction of every sort and kind that can 
be introduced—or, to use a more appropriate phrase, interwoven 
with the thread of the story—all demand the attention of a 
writer for children, and tax his ingenuity to the utmost. It 
would be vain to attempt here or elsewhere an elaborate inves- 
tigation of the requirements of } ytvarw readers of various ages; 
as the young mind expands and developes, it is a truism to say 
that so must the literary food provided for it grow in breadth 
and length. Such pleasant little books as ‘Our Four-footed 
Friends’ and ‘ Papa’s Wise Dogs,’ or the many delightful pro- 
ductions of the late C. H. Bennett, whose untimely death must 


have left a grievous blank in the ranks of nursery entertainers, 
‘are more suited to younger children, with an experience con- 
fined to ‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ and other romances of an 
equally simple and unadorned character. With this particular 
department of juvenile literature, the name of Mary Howitt 
has long been prominently and honourably associated. If 
favourable criticisms could have turned her brain, she ought on 
innumerable occasions ere this to have been qualified for admis- 
sion to Bedlam ; but praise has failed to spoil her, and has only 
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stimulated her to further exertions, of which at frequent inter- 
vals we are favoured with most agreeable proof, by the appear- 
ance of some new production from her pen, if possible more 
worthy of commendation than those that have preceded it. It 
is impossible too highly to value the happy faculty she so 
eminently possesses of combining those two antagonistic 
elements to which we have before adverted. Animals, their 
habits and peculiarities, have always afforded her a fertile and 
inexhaustible theme; and the last in her long list of books, 
to which we have especially called attention, is made up of a 
host of most amusing and instructive anecdotes of horses, dogs, 
cats, and monkeys ; even the elephant occupies his place in it, 
“and a pleasing instance of his marvellous sagacity is given. 
Mary Howitt thoroughly appreciates the appetites of those for 
whom she has to provide; and knowing their predilection for in- 
formation as to the brute creation, she has produced a charmingly 
interesting work, that cannot fail to entrance a nursery audience. 
She has been most admirably assisted in her task by Mr. Harrison 
Weir, whose illustrations are worthy of him ; and it is impossible 
to say more in their favour. Indeed, in every respect ‘Our 
Four-footed Friends’ isa brilliant specimen of that class of books 
for children to which she has so extensively contributed. 
Passing on to a more advanced branch of juvenile literature, 
we are inevitably brought to a consideration of Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty’s claims for notice. She has, so to speak, established 
a peculiar school of her own, with what success her great 
popularity abundantly testifies. It is obvious, from a perusal 
of her many exquisite stories, that her desire is to bring 
forward the youthful taste, and to develope the minds of boys 
and girls who are too young for grown-up romances, and too 
old for the larger proportion of books written for their special 
delectation. Not that she countenances precocity, or advocates 
an unnatural forcing of the imagination. On the contrary, 
nothing is further from her thoughts. But to use her own 
words, ‘her object has been rather to lead the young to find 
‘interest and pleasure in contemplative thought ;’ and this 
principle seems to permeate all her productions. Even in that 
most childish of all, ‘Aunt Sally’s Life,’ there are here and 
there pointed reflections that are sure to arrest the attention, 
and set the young mind thinking; for the worthy auto- 
biographer herself is remarkably shrewd and philosophical, and 
frequently gives utterance to sentiments of a highly moral and 
profound description. Coming from a lady of such great and 
varied experiences, they are entitled to the deepest respect, 
and most attentive consideration. It has never before been our 
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enviable lot to make the acquaintance of so well-informed and 
pleasantly discursive an individual as this ‘ Aunt Sally ;’ who, 
having seen better days, finds herself in the sere and yellow leaf, 
reduced to the degraded position of principal performer in a 
now much-favoured pastime, in which, with a short clay pipe in 
her mouth, she has to submit to the cruellest indignities. No 
wonder that she gives vent to many bitter regrets, and sadly 
recalls the time when she was young and beautiful, and had a 
kind and affectionate little mistress, who was always petting 
and caressing her. We cannot refrain from giving ‘ Aunt 
Sally’s’ account of herself in her juvenile days :— 


‘ But about my beauty, I was known as a “ Judith” in those days, 
and was not meant to be fiddle-faddle pretty, but bandsome and com- 
manding, and so I was; indeed, I have lived to hear people regret 
that there are no Judiths now-a-days, and not without reason. The 
fiddle-faddle pretty is a nice style, but the heroic has also its charms, 
and that was mine. And if large black eyes, rosy cheeks, a delicate 


line of lijs small nose, and curls are beautiful, I was beautiful, that 
is certain.’ 


Now, though so far the good lady shows that she is perfectly 
conversant with her own charms, she is equally well acquainted 
with her failings, for she freely confesses that ‘she was not 
‘ perfect, of course nobody is.” And then, by way of saving her- 
self any further discussion in that behalf, and embarrassing her 
readers into the bargain, she adds, ‘ You are none of you per- 
‘ fect, my young fricnds, eh ?’ which is a home-thrust that we 
shall not pretend to answer. By and by, returning to her 
personal appearance, she very shrewdly observes, ‘I was thought 
‘ beautiful, because I was loved,’ a remark that at once proves 
‘ Aunt Sally’ to be not only a very observant, but an extremely 
sagacious woman. 

It is not our intention to examine individually each of Mrs. 
Gatty’s numerous contributions to juvenile literature; all of 
which are extensively known and proportionately valued for 
their excellent sense and singular suitability for young people. 
No one more thoroughly understands the nature of children or 
the very skilful and delicate hand with which anything in a story 
in the shape of teaching must be wrapped up, in order to make 
it palatable to them. Though most of her writings are, to a 
certain extent, of a religious character,—witness the ‘ Parables 
from Nature,’ which has been more successful than any other 
work of the same class; the reader’s digestion is not upset by 
incomprehensible dogmas and nauseating platitudes, such as in 
our youthful days we were made to swallow wholesale. It 
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is more than likely that were we to particularize certain tradi- 
tional juvenile works as objectionable, we should incur the dis- 
pleasure of certain excellently disposed but mistaken persons, 
who hold that the first duty of a writer for children is to im- 
press upon his readers the utterly lost and abandoned condition 
of humanity, and the terrible disabilities that attach to exist- 
ence in this world, through the indiscretion of Mother Eve. 
We are not about to maintain that ‘babies are born good ;’— 
innocent, unoffending little angels, who abhor evil and shudder 
at everything that is wicked; on the contrary, they are par- 
takers of our common nature, and in their small way, they are 
every whit as imperfect as the rest of us. It is not, however, 
our business to institute a partly metaphysical, partly religious 
enquiry into the moral characteristics of human nature, when 
we are merely considering, in general terms, how the young can 
best be led in their books to comprehend and believe in what is 
good and true. All we would contend for is, that those whose 
province it is to teach and preach to them in their tales and 
stories should perform their task in so skilful a manner, that 
the affectionate interest of the child-reader is retained, and his 
confidence and love, rather than his fear, be directed to the 
great loving father in heaven. For those who have watched 
the dawn of intelligence and studied the mysterious processes 
under which the mind, emerging from its chrysalis state 
of torpor and infantine inactivity, slowly expands aud develops 
of its own accord, cannot but feel how delicate and sensitive 
it is. As the rosebud unfolds its leaves, so the intellect buds 
and blooms, aided by those natural resources which a bene- 
ficent Creator so bountifully supplies. The baby-eyes range 
in astonishment over sights new and strange, that each fresh 
day of life discloses; and though to judge from the absence 
of any outward sign no senceititile impression is made 
within, slowly but surely the faculty of observation is at 
work, studying instruction after nature’s own fashion. Thus 
the lisping infant, unable to express himself in words, be- 
cause his imitative powers are not sufficiently matured for 
him, as yet to have mastered the difficulties of speech, will 
nevertheless associate certain sounds with animals and things, 
and identify them in this way till he learns to call them by 
their right name. It is in respect of these early impressions 
that the young should be supplied with reading, which, while 
teaching what is good and true, should be as bright and sunny 
as possible. What he sees printed in black and white in a book, 
the child, in his innocence and inexperience, adopts ; for though 
his imagination is stronger and fresher then than at any other 
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period of existence, the powers of reflection are dormant, and 
he cannot distinguish between the wheat and the chaff, although 
he may perfectly well know the difference between being good 
and being naughty. 

In these days of hard work and money grubbing men have 


to begin life at an early age; and it takes but little experience to 


destroy the fairy fabrics of childhood’s fancy. Why, then, should 
there be all this preaching and prating about the terrible depravity 
and wretchedness of humanity to greet the awakening intelligence 
of the young mind, and to supply it with food, the digestion 
of which is both painful and laborious? We are not contending 
for one moment that children’s stories should be devoid of 
object or moral; on the contrary, when we asserted that the 
great difficulty in the path of writers for juvenile readers was to 
combine amusement and instruction, we endeavoured to ex- 
plain that their aim should always be to convey some good 
and sound lesson in a winning and attractive form ; in short, 
so to gild the pill as to allow of its being swallowed without any 
perception of its flavour. It is in this respect that Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty has proved herself such a thorough artist. Take her 
‘Parables from Nature,’ and, selecting one at randon, give 
it ever so superficial a perusal, and you will find yourself 
unwittingly adopting the conclusion she wishes you to deduce 
from the story. Whether it be to learn the value of faith from 
the unbelieving caterpillar, or to appreciate the wisdom of 
waiting and hoping quietly for the good time coming, from the 
patient cricket, she engages the earnest interest at once, and 
carries it along with her till you cannot help exclaiming, ‘ What 
‘a silly, obstinate, and withal natural old thing in her behaviour 
‘the Caterpillar is !’ and feeling deeply for the House Cricket, who 
was such a hardly-used person ‘before houses were built, and 
‘ fires were kindled.’ Nor does Mrs. Gatty omit to set every- 
thing right in the end; she is far too acute a judge of 
children’s likes and dislikes, and knows that they always prefer 
that the naughty and disobedient shall be thoroughly reformed 
and made good, while the virtuous shall meet with the rewards 
they so well deserve. Mrs. Caterpillar is much subdued and 
humbled by her experiences; in fact, when, having been 
changed to a butterfly, despite her belief at one time in 
the impossibility of such a thing, her brief existence in ‘ wings 
‘ and a painted feathery coat’ is drawing to a close, she candidi 

confesses, ‘I have known many wonders—I have faith! I can 
‘trust even now for what shall come next!’ And then Mrs. 
Caterpillar’s history is closed in a becoming manner. So with 
the House Cricket, who in his early days was sadly put upon, 
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and who ‘never felt at home;’ on the contrary, it ‘ always 
‘ seemed to him that he was looking out for something that was 
‘not true, some place that could never be found, some state 
‘where he could rise out of the depression and uneasiness 
‘which here seemed to clog him down, though he could 
‘ not understand why ;’ and all this because ‘there was a com- 
‘ fortable kitchen hearth then, in the warm nooks and corners 
‘of which he might sit and sing his cheerful song, coming out 
‘every now and then to bask himself in the glow of the 
‘blazing light.’ But despite all his inconveniences and hard 
lines, he is very patient and enduring, and agrees with that 
philosophical old friend of his, the Mole, that ‘everything fits 
‘in at last,’ and he is perfectly content to wait till the season 
arrives for their general tidying. Of course it does come, and 
his wants and cravings are ended when the fire blazes up the 
chimney, and he enjoys its pleasant warmth, ‘his doubts and 
‘ woes over; and all this contentment and happiness because 
‘he waited through fear and shadows—hoped through dark- 
‘ness and ignorance. This is the fashion after which, 
while amusing children to instruct them, nothing can be 
more simple or intelligible; and yet the young reader would 
hardly know that he was being taught the value of patience, 
and one of the most important principles of the Christian’s 
duty. For there is no preaching at him; his mind is left to its 
own free and voluntary action, and the influences that are 
brought to bear upon it are its own spontaneous pulsations, 
which are awakened by the beauty and interest of the story, and 
set themselves in motion. The child has heard the cricket 


singing loudly in the corner by the fire, or seen the cater- 
— with his long green body and endless legs, toiling over the 

ig cabbage leaves; but beyond that he has thought little or 
nothing about them, and cannot conceive it possible that there 
could be any story to tell concerning them. ‘Jack,’ the hero o 
the bean-stalk, and ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ are very different; 
these are human beings, and are capable of saying and doing 
all sorts of things; but such creatures as the cricket and the 
caterpillar cannot talk, much less perform anything wonderful. 
When, however, children come to read Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s 
‘ Parables,’ they begin to think that they have been greatly 
mistaken: they learn to appreciate the ways and habits o 
animal and insect nature, and to learn lessons of instructio 
and advantage from the smallest and meanest of God’s creatures! 
Mrs. Gatty does not frighten the mind into intelligence, bu 
engages its interest and sympathies ; and thus makes unseen, bu 
none the less sure way to the heart. As the foremost member o 
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anew school of juvenile writers, we have considered Mrs. Gatty’s 
indisputable claim with hearty pleasure to ourselves. No one 
has more sincerely endeavoured to spread the principles of truth 
and honour, and the necessity of being good instead of naughty; 
but she has successfully avoided falling into those blunders 
which have been so disagreeably conspicuous in the productions 
of some of her contemporaries. 

It is high time that those who assume the responsibility of 
writing for the young should be careful to examine themselves 
as to their fitness for the work; for although it is popularly 
supposed that children’s bovuks are rattled off with a flowing 
pen and little or no effort, such is far from being the case: in 
those that are worthy the name, every page has cost an infinity 
of anxious thought and earnest consideration. To select those 
paragons of stories, ‘Little Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ 
and ‘ Barefooted Birdie,’ it is apparent upon the face of each of 
them that their authors must have spent very many laborious 
hours over their production. There is not a single line in them 
that is superfluous, not a word that would not be missed if it were 
omitted ; indeed, each picture is perfect in detail and colouring. 
Or again, take Mr. Freeman’s ‘Guessing Stories,’ which, though 
they are somewhat peculiar, are none the less worthy of com- 
mendation; and mark the exceeding beauty, and yet withal 
simplicity of the language he uses. To quote one passage, in 
which, under an allegory, he describes the human eyes, as 
‘two ample chambers placed high up in the palace, and filled 
‘with a mystic apparatus of many coloured spheres, crystal 
‘lenses, and other instruments. Into these chambers, the 
‘windows of which were flung open on purpose all day, and 
‘sometimes part of the night, were darted continually golden 
‘arrows by day, and silver arrows by night, inscribed in 
‘some way like the arrow aimed at Philip of Macedon, with 
‘ information as to what was going on in the kingdom.’ And 


| then in equally eloquent language he proceeds to describe 


the process by which the observation of the eyes feeds the brain; 
thus : ‘ By means of the spheres and lenses, and other instruments 


|‘ before mentioned, a kind of photograph of the scenes thus 


‘ described was transmitted instantaneously to the king.’ These 
characteristic quotations from two highly-finished children’s 
books are worthy of consideration as showing the special quali- 
fications that are required to enable man or woman to write for 
the young. Whether we recall ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ or 
‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ or the many other multitudinous 
acquaintances of our childhood, over whose histories we have 
laughed and cried, those always were appreciated and liked 
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the best, which in maturer years, upon reference, we find to 
be the most carefully and healthily written. Depend upon it, 
there is a great deal to be said for a book for juveniles that will 
bear the perusal and candid criticism of grown-up people. 
As we have observed, those who purpose essaying literature 
for the young should not rush thoughtlessly to pen, 
ink, and paper, and scribble down the first ideas that 
imagination suggests. As a model of careful composition, let 
them imitate Mr. Hodder in his admirable tale, ‘Tossed 
on the Waves,’ which any boy may read with gratification 
and profit to himself. It is not that there is anything very 
startling or very novel about it ; indeed, to speak plainly, the 
plot is a little forced and weak, while a trifle too much of the 
goody element is introduced; but, regarding the story as a 
whole, it bespeaks the sound discretion and well-regulated con- 
dition of the author’s mind, and the critic is fain to forget 
individual and isolated shortcomings in its general excellence. 
‘Tossed on the Waves’ may be considered a fair specimen of that 
class of children’s books which are peculiarly religious in tone 
and character. Ordinarily speaking, works of this sort are 
prosy, tedious, and distasteful, simply because of the didactic, 
dogmatical fashion in which they are invariably written. 
Without doubt, marble-playing on Sunday is wrong, and 
children ought to know that it is, and that for this one 
day in the week they must put their toys and playthings 
away in the cupboard, and stop their romping and shouting ; 
but it is hardly necessary that they should be frightened into 
appreciating the requirements of the Sabbath by stories of how 
naughty little Tommy or Johnny, or whatever the young 
villain’s name may be, nearly came to a bad end through his 
having begun early in life to get out his bricks on Sunday. We 
have a dim recollection of once reading how an abandoned and 
depraved monster of ten escaped being hanged at Tyburn only 
by the merest accident, because he had shown himself so utterly 
destitute of all moral principle as to model a boat out of a piece 
of firewood on the Sabbath. Is it right or proper to put such 
balderdash to children, and to imbue them with such extra- 
vagant notions of what gigantic evils may befall them if they 
make the smallest error? Again, it is most meet and proper 
that all young people should value their Bibles, and say their 
prayers night and morning; and nothing can be more beautiful 
than the picture of the young Cliistian on his knees, his heart and 
soul turned towards his heavenly Father, and his lips offering up 
praise and thanksgiving for all the blessings and advantages of 
life. But boys and girls who are perpetually stopping in the 
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midst of their play to say prayers and sing hymns are simply 
nauseating, and excite contempt and disgust. Nor is it right to 
say that all young people are vicious, evilly disposed, untruthful, 
dishonest—in short, everything that is bad; and that they are 
always sinning and repenting, and lead an anxious and per- 
turbed existence by reason of their frailty. We would rather 
believe that the more experience grown-up persons have of 
children, the more satisfied will they become of the purity and 
simplicity of their nature— 


‘The human blossom blows, and every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm.’* 


They abound in imagination and feeling; the saddest tale will 
amuse, and move them to laughter or tears. Moreover, their 
predisposition is to be good rather than naughty; they are easily 
susceptible of divine teachings, and full of religious feelings. 
When they are troublesome and disobedient, is it not generally 
the fault of those who are in authority over them, who have 
failed to ‘train them in the way they should go,’ either by 
indulging and spoiling too much on the one hand, or by 
scolding and punishing too freely on the other ? 


‘To aid thy mind’s development—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys—to sit and see 
Almost their very growth—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects —wonders yet to thee.’t 


Such is the office of those who would mould and shape the 
child’s character, and such the code by which children’s book- 
makers should be guided. There are many unnatural and un- 
healthy productions that have an exceedingly dangerous tendency, 
and do an incalculable amount of harm; for they awaken within 
the youthful brain thoughts and ideas that had far better be 
permitted to slumber on undisturbed. Young gentlemen who 
are brought into the drawing-room to astonish you, by way of a 
great intellectual treat, with their precocious and spirited recita- 
tion of ‘My Name is Norval,’ are social nuisances; and a wise 
discretion would keep them upstairs in their proper place—the 
nursery. Still, one can just tolerate them, because the poor little 
fellows cannot help themselves, and are to be pitied rather than 
b'amed for the folly of their parents in making an exhibition of 
tLem. But boys and girls of Mrs. Sherwood’s type, who bristle at 
every point with Bible texts, and quote long passages from Scrip- 
ture, in the course of ordinary conversation, refreshing themselves 
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at frequent intervals by reference to Doctor Watts, are specimens 
of juvenile humanity whose society would be unbearable. We 
say would be, because, fortunately, they exist only in the fertile 
imaginations of their authors, where it is sincerely to be hoped 
they may remain. Even an introduction to them in print is a 
thing to be most scrupulously avoided ; for they are companions 
that can do no young reader any good. What a contrast, in 
their inflated, pretentious tone, do they present to the following 
simple, unaffected, but perfectly comprehensible passage from a 
ore little book.* ‘How quietly, how gently flows the 
‘stream! Just as it flows now, it has flowed for long, long 
‘years. I can remember it when I was a child, and so could 
‘my mother before me. You see, my dear boy, that men and 
‘women and children pass away; but the flowers still bloom, 
‘the trees still.wave to and fro their leafy branches, and the 
‘ waters still ripple through the green valley.” Thus, the mother 
instructs her child concerning man’s destiny, and the inevitable 
death that must come, sooner or later! ‘Taking another peep 
into some pleasant pages of a like description,+ we find a loving 
lecture on carelessness and disobedience :— 


‘Fanny has been told, I cannot say how many times, not to meddle 
with the fire, but she is a careless child, and sadly disobedient. Now 
you see the consequences (depicted ina prettily drawn picture at the head 
of the story). She has been trying to put some fresh coals on the fire. 
She could not lift the coal-scuttle, and she therefore filled her apron, 
but it slipped out of her careless fingers and emptied all the black 
coal and coal-dust on the drawing-room carpet. Well may she cry, 
for she has spoiled her apron and injured the carpet ; yet I fear she 
does not cry because she is naughty, but because she will be punished 
for her carelessness. It is a very different thing, being sorry for your- 
self, from being sorry for your fault. The former is only selfishness ; 
the latter is repentance.’ 


Any child that reads this will understand the lesson it con- 
veys; he will equally well appreciate that, ‘if Fanny had 
‘ contrived to put the coals on the fire safely, her fault would 
‘have been as great. She would still have disobeyed her 
‘ parents, and run the risk of setting her clothes in a blaze.’ 
Now, although these two little books from which we have 
quoted are essentially ‘goody,’ they are so artistically con- 
structed, that the sound and wholesome lessons each story is 
intended to convey are learnt by the young reader almost un- 
known to himself. At the river-side, through the valley of 
wild flowers, in the harvest-field, or by the garden of the dead, 
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these are the places whither he is led to exercise his imagination, 
and accustom himself to reflection. ‘Tis thought and digestion 
‘which makes books serviceable, and gives health and vigour 
‘to the mind.’* He sees the rushing waters sweeping onward 
to the sea, and wonders when those glittering ripples that, but 
a moment since, danced past him, and which now he beholds no 
more, will mingle with the green waves of the great deep. He 
gazes on the delicate forget-me-not, or the blushing wild rose ; 
and his thoughts wander upwards to Him who has decked the 
earth with floral ornaments, that all the gold and jewels and 
precious stones in the world cannot equal. He watches the 
waving forests of yellow corn, bending with well-filled ears 
beneath the soft summer breeze, and feels that when the winter 
draws on, the blessing of plenty will soften its asperities. Ile 
stands in ‘God’s Acre,’ on the green counterpane of that last 
bed of common humanity—the grave—and foregathers within 
him the fate that neither king nor peasant can avert. Here he 
seeks to learn that ‘all that nature has prescribed must be 
‘good ; and as death is natural, it is absurdity to fear it. Fear 
‘loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot preserve us, and 
‘ we should draw resolution to meet it from the impossibility to 
‘escape it.’t Here too he thinks of the bright and blessed 
hopes that change the grave-yard into a cemetery ; and of His 
great love and grace, who is ‘ the resurrection and the life,’ and 
who has ‘ brought life and immortality to light by his gospel.’ 
These are the spots to lead the young mind lovingly to; these 
the devices by which to teach him to be good and honourable ; 
these the scenes in which to make him learn from nature’s self 
the mercy and greatness of nature’s God. All the freshest and 
most vigorous stories for children are thus conceived, and 
are worked out upon framework such as this. 
‘Who can paint 

Like Nature? Can Imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers 1 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows ?’f 


Whether it be ‘Little Johnny ’§ and his father out amid the 
great billows in a mere cockle-shell of a boat; or ‘Roy’ and 
‘Nelly ’ lost in the snow ;|| or the yellow flower that loved the 
sun; 4 or ‘ Lightsome’ and the Fishes,** there is the same in- 


* Fuller. + Steele. } Thomson. 
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spiration from nature to be found busily engaged in the conduct 
ot the tale, and whispering softly to the young heart that 


‘There’s music in the sighing of a reed, 
There's music in the gushing of a rill, 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears, 
Then earth is but an echo of the spheres.’* 


Thus the budding fancy of the child finds its way, under the 
guidance of fiction, to the contemplation of what is natural and 
true, and takes unto itself a moral from sources the quality of 
which cannot be questioned. It demands no very violent effort 
of imagination on a writer’s part to convince a young reader 
that lying is bad and vicious; there is no need to loau the pic- 
ture with extravagant colouring; and he will as readily learn it 
from ‘ Lightsome’s’ scales as from the disobedient boy who ate 
the forbidden apple, and told a falsehood to hide his fault. If 
there are two roads, one bright, sunny, and cheerful, and the 
other dark, gloomy, and uninviting, by which the same end 
may be attained, should there be a moment’s hesitation as to 
which to select ? The young love to hear the birds sing, to see 
the flowers bloom, to bask in the sun, to live in an atmosphere 
of universal happiness and plenty. This is the sort of realm 
wherein they like to wander :— 


‘It was a village up in the sky, so far away that I cannot remém- 
ber its name, and so high up above clouds that, coming back, I forgot 
my way thither. But high up and far away as it may be, it was such 
a fine place when you got there! It had big trees and little houses. 
Such a many many birds all singing together, and no fruit on the 
trees that was not as ripe as ripe could be. Boxer tops grew on all 
the hedges, and cricket-bats in the wood. The outside leaves of the 
summer cabbages were kites with splendid tails ; and when the sweet 
peas had done blossoming, they bore pods full of the most beautiful 
streaky marbles. There was a large holly-bush in the corner close by 
the pump ; it never had any red berries on it, to speak of, but come 
round Christmas-time was so full of dolls, all dressed in muslins and 
silks, that, if you didn’t gather them as soon as they were ripe— 
before breakfast-time in the morning—they were sure to tumble off, 
and break their pretty noses. As for the rose-bushes. . . .’ 


But here we must stop, confessing that never before was there 
so beautiful and happy a place as Lightsome’s beautiful village, 
where the roses were so large, and the people so clean, that 
they never wanted washing. When once Master Tom or Miss 
Kitty have struck up an acquaintance with a place like this, 
it is hard work to induce them to quit it, even for a short time, 
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and return to the dull region of earth,’where, in order to sustain 
life, a more generous and substantial diet than ‘early dew and 
‘honey from the flowers’ is necessary. Entranced and spell- 
bound, they are lost in wandering along the pleasant paths of 
the land of enchantment, till they regard eating and drinking 
as barbarous and vulgar institutions, and prefer gardens grow- 
ing like Mistress Mary’s— 

‘ With silver bells and cockle shells, 

And hyacinths all of a row,’ 


to those which produce such vulgar and material things as 
cabbages and potatoes. There can be no doubt that fairy 
stories are held in very high estimation by our young people, 
more so, perhaps, than any other kind of juvenile literature. The 
sorrows of poor, ill-used ‘ Cinderella,’ the trials and troubles of 
‘Snowdrop,’ the long rest of the ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ the wondrous 
adventures of ‘'Tommelise,’ or the queer vagaries of the ‘ Yellow 
Dwarf,’ afford an endless fund of healthy and hearty amuse- 
ment. They will read each of these, and we do not know how 
many more into the bargain, over and over again, without a 
sign of impatience or weariness, even till they can repeat them 
by heart to an admiring circle in the nursery. Speaking of 
fairy tales, as a class, we can most conscientiously say that they 
are well worthy the affectionate favour in which they are 
regarded, and are instruments not only of amusement, but of 
instruction, that no parent need fear to employ. With some 
very rare exceptions, their tone is pure and refined, and in 
every respect suited to the freshness and innocence of the bud- 
ding imagination: they transport it at once to a new world, 
where it is greeted with all that beauty and brightness and 
happiness wherein it so delights, and is fed with the daintiest 
fare. Nor is it surprising that children like for awhile to quit 
the region of tempting jam-cupboards, and weak-minded heroes 
and heroines who cannot resist its seductions, and to take flight 
to the territory of those busy, agreeable little people, the fairies, 

concerning whose position on the map geography is silent; 

though we shrewdly suspect that, if applied to, Hans Christian 

Andersen could inform us; for the intimate and acute know- 

ledge he displays of their habits and customs could have been 

gained only by a long sojourn amongst them, and a close and 

careful study of their national character and institutions. We 

wonder what he would say to an assertion such as this about 
his tiny friends :*—* Fairies, you know, have not got hearts, but 
‘ only a hollow place in their bosoms, where their hearts ought 
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‘ to be,’ when he has introduced us to so many, who have been 
perfect models of tenderness and love. Surely this is a calumny 
that he would not hesitate to refute with indignation and scorn! 
Of course, as everywhere else, there are wicked and cruel fairies, 
who work all sorts of mischief and injury to deserving mortals ; 
but they are always few and far between, and have their shame- 
ful machinations miserably exposed and defeated in the end, to 
the satisfaction of every right-minded reader. In fact, it is rather 
an advantage than otherwise that they do exist, as without 
them there would be no opportunity for those that are virtuous 
and good to counteract their evil influences, and to join the 
hands of the handsome and long-suffering prince and the beau- 
tiful princess, so that they may live happily together ever after- 
wards. And thus reaching the almost unvarying conclusion of 
every fairy tale, we are reminded that we ourselves must draw 
on toaclose. Obviously, it would have been impossible for us 
to consider the wide domain of juvenile literature in any other 
than a very general way. Its limits are wide asunder as the 

les, its varieties so numerous, that the space at command would 

ave been wholly inadequate to enable us to individualise, much 
less to criticise them; for it must be remembered that, while 
the books which are written for men and women do not require 
that the author should consult the probable age and intelligence 
of those who are likely to be his readers, those which are 
intended for the young must be graduated according to the 
mental and imaginative development of that particular section 
of juveniles, whose vote and interest they aim at securing. 
Thus, the names of Kingston, Ballantyne, and Mayne Reid are 
associated with stirring stories of adventures by land and sea, 
which are dear to schoolboys; while ‘Tom Brown,’ the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, and a host of others ejusdem generis, are identified 
with books that are equally cherished by them. These represent 
a distinct class, just as Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Mary Howitt, and others in their way, devote their 
attention to the amusement of young children. There are 
books and books—for boys, for girls, for young ladies, for hob- 
bledehoys, all of which undoubtedly belong to juvenile litera- 
ture; there are many of them as good as good can be, and a 
considerable number that deserve no better fate than to be put 
behind the fire. The larger proportion may be digested with 
pleasure and profit; the minority, if they ever happened to 
ind a circulation, would, through their own intrinsic badness, 
destroy themselves. We have sought, in the course of the 
preceding observations, to distinguish between those kinds of 
children’s books which are worthy the title, and those which, 
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under a fraudulent assumption of the name, terrify the opening 
imagination and expanding mind of the young reader with 
false and sickly Bogeyisms! There are many of the former 
description we would gladly have mentioned; there are not a 
few of the latter sort we have purposely omitted. In the one 
case, with the increasing taste for literature among the juvenile 
portion of society, merit is sure to obtain a hearing; in the 
other, the proper criticism is, to abstain from any notice of 
their existence. One word, and but one word, of the periodicals 
for the young, of which ‘ Aunt Judy,’ ‘Merry and Wise,’ and 
‘Routledge’s Magazine for Boys,’ stand in the front rank. It 
is not too much to say that each of these, in its own peculiar 
province, is unapproachable, and satisfies the requirements of 
those for whose edification it is intended. Taken together, they 
are highly creditable specimens of the juvenile literature of the 
day, and irresistible evidence of the improvement in tone and 
style, that has of late taken place in the writing for the young, 
which used too often to be done in a sadly negligent and slip- 
shod style. Although it is a dangerous passage to quote, lest 
our own shortcomings may be called into account, it would be 
well if some authors of children’s books would remember ‘ that, 
‘ when self-interest inclines a man to print, he should consider 
‘that the purchaser expects a pennyworth for his penny; 
‘and has reason to asperse his honesty if he finds himself 
deceived.’ * 


Art. VI.—(1.) Utilitarianism. By Jonny Sruart Reprinted 
from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 2nd Edition. London: Longmans. 
1864. 

‘(2.) Leviathan onthe Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth. 
By Tuomas Hosses. London. 1651. 


(3.) Bentham’s Deontology. E. T. Bownrine. 1834. 


(4.) Bishop Butler's Sermons preached at the Rolls Chapel. Ediu- 
burgh. 1830. 


‘From the dawn of philosophy the question concerning the 
‘“summum bonum, or, what is the same thing concerning the 
‘foundation of morality, has been accounted the main problem 
‘in speculative thought.’ With these words Mr. Mill opens his 
Essay on Utilitarianism, which may fairly be taken as very 
powerfully representing the most enlightened and comprehen- 
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sive form of that popular doctrine. In his second chapter 
Mr. Mill proceeds to give a very clear definition of what the 
term Utilitarianism means. This system implies ‘that actions 
‘are right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, 
‘wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. 
‘ Pleasure and freedom from pain are the only things desirable 
‘as ends; and all desirable things (which are as numerous in the 
‘ utilitarian as in any other scheme) are desirable either for the 
‘ pleasure inherent in themselves, or as means to the promotion 
‘of pleasure and the prevention of pain.’ A popular miscon- 
ception of this scheme noticed by Mr. Mill is, that if you sup- 
se life to have no higher end than pleasure, you degrade man 
to the level of the brute: the followers of Epicurus were accord- 
ingly likened to swine by the assailants of his doctrine. When 
thus attacked, however, the Epicureans have always answered, 
that it is not they, but their accusers, who represent human 
nature in a degrading light; since the accusation supposes 
human beings to be capable of no pleasures except those of 
which swine are capable. Human beings have faculties higher 
than the animal appetites, and when once made conscious of them 
do not regard anything as happiness which does not include 
their gratification. And there is no known Epicurean theory of 
life which does not assign to the pleasures of the intellect, the 
feelings, the imagination, and the moral sentiments, a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensation. 

But Mr. Mill proceeds to argue that the utilitarian standard 
is ‘not the agent’s own greatest happiness, but the greatest 
‘amount of happiness altogether.’ ‘The standard of morality 
may be defined, ‘the rules and precepts for human conduct, 
‘by the observance of which an existence exempt as far as 
‘possible from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyments, 
‘ both in point of quantity and quality, might be secured to all 
‘mankind ; and not to them only, but so far as the nature of 
‘ things admits, to the whole sentient creation.’* Now, this is 
broad and comprehensive indeed. ‘ I must again repeat,’ says 
Mr. Mill, ‘ what the assailants of utilitarianism seldom have the 
‘justice to acknowledge,—that the happiness which forms the 
‘utilitarian standard of what is right in conduct is not the 
‘agent’s own, but that of all concerned. As between his own 
‘and that of others, he is required to be as strictly impartial 
‘as a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden 
‘rule of Jesus of Nazareth we read the complete spirit of the 
‘ ethics of utility—to do as one would be done by, and to love 
‘one’s neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of 
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‘ utilitarian morality.’* Now we must remark that this state- 
ment distinctly goes beyond—indeed, totally differs from—the 
doctrine put forth by other celebrated utilitarian moralists. 
The Epicureans, indeed, maintained that no man can live 
happily except by living honestly, justly, and prudently. 
Virtue was the chief among means toward the ultimate end, 
pleasure or happiness. But each man was to be virtuous, and 
give other men their due, in order to his own individual felicity, 
or tranquillity of body and mind, which was, according to 
Epicurus, the most desirable kind of happiness. Coming down to 
Christian writers on the utilitarian side, what do we find to have 
been the doctrine of Hobbes? The moral teaching of Hobbes, 
as that of one of the most original, influential, and in every way 
note-worthy writers on the utilitarian side of the question, 
deserves from us somewhat careful attention. In the first part 
of his ‘ Leviathan ’+— it having been laid down in the first place 
that men are by nature originally in a state of war among one 
another, each striving to get as many good things as he can for 
himself—Hobbes inquires what are the passions that incline men 
to peace ? and replies that they are, fear of death, desire of such 
things as are necessary to commodious living, and a hope by 
their industry to obtain them. But it is the province of Reason 
to suggest convenient articles of peace upon which men may 
be drawn to agreement. These articles are called Laws of 
Nature. Subsequently he defines a law of nature to be a precept 
of reason ‘ by which man is forbidden to do that which is destruc- 
‘ tive of his own life,’ and ‘to omit that by which he thinketh 
‘it may be best preserved.’ In a state of nature, he proceeds, 
every man has a right to everything, even to the body of another 
man. ‘Therefore it is a law of reason that every man ought to 
strive after peace so far as he can. And from this is deduced a 
second law, that a man be willing, when others are so too, and 
as far as for defence of himself he thinks necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things, and be content with so much liberty 
against others as he would allow others against himself; which 
law, proceeds Hobbes, is equivalent to that of the gospel, ‘ What- 
‘soever ye would that others should do unto you, do ye so to 
‘them.’ ‘This is a startling interpretation of the golden rule of 
Christ, and is certainly very different from that which Mr. Mill 
gave us above as the true utilitarian interpretation. 

But to proceed. When a right is thus transferred and 
renounced, a man is said to be obd/iged not to hinder those to 
whom it is transferred from the benefit of it. We then say he 
onght not to do it, it is his duty not to do it. And such a 
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hindrance on his part would be the commission of injustice, 
injury. But this renunciation of a right is a voluntary act, and 
the end of all voluntary acts is some good to a man’s own self. 
He that performs first in the case of a contract is said to merit 
the performance of it on the other part: it is his due. But 
where there is no government, and so no security of mutual 
performance, there can hardly be said to be any obligation to 
perform: where there is a civil power strong enough to control 
both parties, there both parties are obliged to be just one toward 
another. 

Now the whole of this remarkable utilitarian system is, the 
reader will see, as remote as possible from that advocated by 
Mr. Mill. It is simply a system of atomism : each individual man 
is regarded as isolated from all his fellow-men, as their natural 
enemy and rival, because so constituted as to be capable only of 
seeking his own individual gratification, the means to procure 
which, other individuals are of course prepared to dispute with 
him. Certainly this position does not seem to be self-evident ; 
yet it is throughout assumed, never argued or proved. The 
axiom with which Hobbes sects out, that every man has by 
nature a right to everything, so far from being self-evident, 
is indeed scarcely even intelligible. Here is, in fact, one of those 
strange transcendental propositions, vague and unverified alto- 
gether, which even strong thinkers of the ‘experience’ school 
find themselves so often compelled to adopt, to the confusion 
and vitiating of their conclusions, simply because they have 
prejudged in the negative, the question, whether there be a 
philosophia prima, a science of first principles discoverable by 
a careful and judicious employment of the faculty of intuition. 
In what sense does Hobbes use the term ‘right’ when he makes 
the above assertion? It is one that would need a great deal of 
proof, but it receives none. What is Mr. Mill’s definition of 
‘a right?’ ‘When we call anything a person’s right,’ he 
says, ‘we mean that he has a valid claim on society to protect 
‘him in the possession of it, either by the force of law, or by 
‘that of education and opinion.’ Taking this definition as a 
sufficiently good one, we may ask, has any individual a valid 
claim on society to protect him in the possession of everything, 
even another man’s body? The mere fact that there are man 
human beings of course limits and defines the rights of eac 
one. Every man has a right to exist, and to so much of 
external advantages as is requisite for the healthy development 
of his physical and spiritual nature; but for that very reason, 
no man has a right in any way to monopolize any such advan- 
tages so as to stint and stunt bis fellow-man, This is only to 
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express Bentham’s dictum in other words, ‘Everybody to count 
‘for one, nobody for more than one.’ It is plain that, if 
humanity be an organic body, composed of many individual 
members in close dependence on one another, so that the welfare 
of one is essential to the welfare of the other, it must be irra- 
tional to treat them as isolated, independent units. And again, 
why is it assumed as self-evident that every man must desire the 
means of commodious living for himself—for instance, an arm- 
chair or a good dinner—and cannot equally desire a friend or that 
friend’s well-being and happiness? Experience seems to teach 
that disinterestedness is not impossible; why, therefore, must 
it be assumed a@ priori to be so by those who profess to hold 
that nothing can be known @ priori? And as to the fiction (as 
Mr. Mill calls it) of a social contract whereby at some unknown 
time all the members of society consented to obey the laws, and to 
be punished for any disobedience to them, can it be for a moment 
maintained that this furnishes the true basis of moral obliga- 
tion? If I have consented not to injure a man, this constitutes, 
we are told, my obligation not to injure him, makes it wnjust of 
me to do so. Why? Lecause it is decidedly profitable to me 
to keep my word in a community where all the members are 
alike protected by the civil power. But to be unjust is to 
deprive a man of his due. And why is a given advantage a 
man’s due? ‘The answer, according to this system, must be, 
because it is for my interest to let him have it. Now, we ask, 
if this be a fair and full account of the obligation to be just ? 
For it need scarcely be pointed out that when Hobbes says, 
‘He that performs first in the case of a contract is said to 
‘ merit the performance of it on the other part,’ he cannot mean 
what from the usual sense attaching to the term ‘merit’ we 
might at first suppose him to mean. In the case of a contract 
one party’s performance is conditional on that of the other 
party: if one man has done his part, the fulfilment of the other’s 
engagement is the right, the due, of the first, for he has been 
led to expect it by the other. And if you deliberately lead a 
man to expect that you will gratify some desire of his, it is right 
—that is, reasonable and fitting—that you perform your pro- 
mise to him: he feels wronged if you do not. But Hobbes 
cannot, of course, mean this. For it is not more obvious that 
you are morally bound in the nature of things to keep your 
word to another man, or perform your part in a contract, than it 
is that you are morally bound not to injure another at all, but, 
on the contrary, to promote his welfare irrespective of any con- 
tract whatever. We do not for a moment deny that it is for 
our own interest to be just ; but we appeal to the reader, whether 
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these notions are co-extensive and convertible,—to be just to 
another man, and so to act toward him as to secure our own 
peaceable and commodious living. And if a man has by nature 
a right to everything, a fortiori he must have a right to such 
agreeable things as he has not by the social contract resigned 
his claim to the possession of: therefore it must be his original 
natural right to claim those things from others; and it must 
for this reason be unjust if others withhold such things from 
him, because they are his due, because it is fitting and reason- 
able and right that he should be allowed possession of them by 
others. Does not this come nearer to the plain, unsophisticated 
sense of mankind in the matter ? 

It is true that very young infants care only for their food, and 
for other objects, as affording them comfortable sensations : this 
is also true (but by no means in so unqualified a manner) of the 
lower animals—brutes loving their offspring disinterestedly, and 
sharing their own food with them. It is true, to some extent, of 
savage tribes; but even savages are capable of disinterested 
affection and self-abnegation. So that this supposed social con- 
tract, based on pure selfishness, finds its counterpart nowhere 
within the range of experience, seeing that even infants do not 
act from deliberate self-love: they desire their food and special 
comfortable sensations, but they do not generalise these into the 
notion of a comfortable life for themselves, as distinguished 
from other individuals. A feeling similar to that described by 
Hobbes, in regard to the benefit of all obeying a head man or 
chief, doubtless exists in the breasts of savages; but even in 
their case their obedience to him is often founded largely on 
personal reverence and admiration. And that such a feeling 
should be represented as an all-sufficient basis for social obliga- 
tion among civilized men, with all the latent capabilities and 
tendencies of their nature developed and co-ordinated according 
to Reason, does indeed seem extraordinary. Even in the fearful 
cases (alas! too common) where men are struggling for the bare 
means of subsistence, self-abnegation is surely not unheard of 
—a mother has been known to resign the last crust to her 
infant, and lay herself willingly down to die. Has it been heard 
only once in human history that one man has given up his own life 
for another, given up all peace and all commodious living for the 
Truth’s sake, for the benefit of generations yet unborn, and for 
the glory of God? And if we can so little appreciate the lofty 
spirit of that noble army of martyrs and contessors, who have 
left their foot-prints for our encouragement on the sands of 
time, as to suppose that it was only for the sake of an ever- 

lasting happiness they bled and suffered, can we understand 
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the heart of a mother, however humble and uncultured, giving 
up her own hope of life to save that of her child? Or shall we 
dare assert that she does that for the sake of some overbalance 
of benefit to herself? Hobbes says that unless men saw it 
would tend to their own good, there would be no benevolence or 
mutual help. Now, it is doubtless true, that when a man finds 
his benefits always requited with ingratitude, when he finds 
that men take advantage of his kindness to trample upon 
him and do him injury, the fountains of his benevolence are 
prone to retire and dry up. And yet it is no less certain, that 
such benevolence and gratitude as those described by Hobbes, 
where men are benevolent and grateful for the sake of receiving 
new favours from the objects of those sentiments, are simply 
not benevolence and gratitude at all, but, according to the 
universal consent of mankind, the mere hypocritical semblance 
of them on the part of selfish and cold-blooded schemers. To 
be benevolent, is to desire the welfare of other persons for its 
own sake. To desire their welfare for the sake of our own 
advantage is not to be benevolent, but to be selfish; and it is 
strange that philosophers should not have left the deliberate con- 
fusion of two opposite ideas to smart writers of the Rochefou- 
cault stamp in weekly reviews, who care only to tickle the ears 
of men and women of quality—those intellectually and morally 
maimed specimens of humanity who call themselves b/asés men 
and women of the world. When a person has done us a favour, 
if our gratitude means, as Hobbes detines it, an endeavour that 
he shall have no cause to repent it—v.e., that he may be induced 
to do us another—it is simply no gratitude at all. ‘To be grate- 
ful for a favour is to feed kindly toward the person who has 
done it, to love him on account of it, and desire to do him one in 
return. And what does Hobbes mean by ‘ receiving a benefit 
from another of mere grace,’ kindness, or favour? On his 
scheme, that is impossible. All benefits must be conferred in 
the hope of an adequate return. And it is generally admitted, 
that such benefits do not call for graticude; for they are the 
mere price tendered for the purchase of an article equivalent in 
value, and the shopkeeper is not bound to be grateful when you 
pay him for the goods you buy. But then you do not confer 
the sixpence on him ‘of mere grace.’ Here there seems to 
be inconsistency: the truth is, the system is built on too 
narrow and slight a foundation; as, indeed, most systems are. 
The facts will not all fit in, and keep inconveniently bulging 
and tumbling over the edges. It is right and fit that men 
should do each other mutual benefits, and it is felt to be specially 
right and fit that men should be grateful for benefits received, 
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and endeavour to benefit those from whom they have received 
kindness. Therefore, a kind and just man will be peculiarly apt 
to feel a natural and proper resentment if his kindness be 
requited with ingratitude and injury. And since we realize 
and feel most keenly an injury to ourselves, this resentment 
may easily pass its due bounds, and paralyse our benevolent 
impulses and our comprehensive sense of what is due from us to 
mankind at large. We may become revengeful and selfish. 
On the other hand, we have had the example of One whose love 
no injury and no ingratitude could quench, and who prayed for 
His enemies in the hour when their malignity triumphed in His 
death. But the very triumph of that malignity proved to be its 
confusion and defeat; for it became possible, henceforth, for 
men at large to be forgiving and self-sacrificing like Him. 
Coming now to other writers on the utilitarian side, we may 
instance Paley, who certainly would not have endorsed the 
disinterested part of Mr. Mill’s scheme; for, according to him, 
the end of right conduct is everlasting happiness for ourselves.* 
Hartley, on the other hand, did sometimes appear to recognise 
the possibility of purely disinterested benevolence ; yet he is by 
no means distinct and consistent on this head; for he also asserts, 
that all moral feelings and social affections are resolvable into 
reason pointing out our own private happiness to us, and that 
‘ wherever this end is not perceived, they are to be accounted 
‘ for by the association of ideas.’ Hume certainly makes general 
utility the standard of virtue, and recognises that there is 
implanted in us a disinterested principle of benevolence or 
sympathy, which makes men take pleasure in each other’s 
happiness. On the other hand, Gassendi, Mandeville, and 
Helvetius may be cited as holding much the same views on this 
matter as Hobbes. And as to Bentham, though his principle 
be formulated as “ greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
we could cite scores of passages from his ‘ Deontology,’ to show 
that he does not admit the possibility of purely disinterested 
benevolence. But we have said enough to show that there are 
two distinct sections of utilitarian thinkers: the one founding 
moral’ obligation entirely upon self-love; the other giving to 
benevolence, at least ostensibly, a prominent position in their 
system. 

We now pass to Mr. Mill’s treatment of the question what 
‘is the ultimate sanction of morality?’ In one place he 
uses language in this connection,t hardly to be distinguished 
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from that of the opposite school. ‘The internal sanction of 
‘duty, whatever our standard of duty may be, is one and the 
‘ same—a feeling in our own mind, a pain more or less intense 
‘ attendant on violation of duty; which in properly cultivated 
‘ moral natures rises into shrinking from it as an impossibility,’ 
And he observes further, that utilitarians have as much right as 
their opponents to appeal to the ‘ conscientious feelings of man- 
‘ kind’ for the sanction of their principle. 

Let this be granted; but the quarrel of the two schools has 
been hottest over precisely this very point as to the nature of 
these conscientious feelings. Thus Bentham, with vehemence, 
asserts that the word ‘ought’ ought to be banished from the 
language. And Mr. Mill, like other writers of his school, 
when he comes to explain himself, does not sufficiently distin- 
guish the two questions, what do we mean by rightness of 
conduct, and what conduct is right? Is there a distinct senti- 
ment of duty? As Shaftesbury and Hutcheson would put it, is 
there a moral sense? On this point Utilitarians shuffle unsatis- 
factorily. Mr. Mill next proceeds to inquire whether the feelin 
of Duty be innate or jngentel Yet he confesses that if it be 
acquired, it is not on that account one whit the less natural. 
And what intuitive moralist has maintained that it is full-grown 
at the time of birth? Surely not Descartes. 

The truth is that every faculty we have is in its actual con- 
dition acquired, the result of education in the most precise sense 
of the word. There is, moreover, an established order for the 
acquisition of each, and the growth of one is the necessary con- 
dition of the contemporaneous or subsequent development of 
another. But the real point at issue simply is, have we a moral 
sense or not—what is the moral feeling—is it sui generis, or may it 
be resolved when closely examined into some other similar senti- 
ment? Mr. Mill proceeds to make some very valuable and 
pregnant remarks about the social feelings of mankind, the 
desire to be in unity with our fellow-creatures, as the firm 
foundation and strength of true utilitarian morality. He speaks 
of the benefit of co-operation to this end, which accustoms us to 
identify our own with the collective interests of our fellow- 
creatures. Then every step in political improvement conduces 
to this end, by ‘ removing the sources of opposition of interests, 
‘and levelling those inequalities of privilege between individuals 
‘ or classes, owing to which there are large portions of mankind 
‘ whose happiness it is still practicable to disregard.’ He looks 
to this feeling of unity being taught asa religion, and the whole 
force of education, institutions, and opinion being directed to 
make every person grow up from infancy surrounded by the 
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profession and practice of it. Though expressing general dis- 
approval, he refers the reader to M. Comte’s ‘Systéme de 
Politique Positive,’ as powerfully enforcing and illustrating this 
principle. It is urged, indeed, with respect to trades’ unions, that 
after all, the members are but acting in the interest of their own 
class, and therefore selfishly. But to this it may be replied, that a 
man distinctly takes a step in advance when he makes a party, 
or a class, or even a family, the end of his exertions. And even 
if he sees his own interest to be on the whole coincident with that 
of his class, this by no means proves that the interest of his 
fellows is no object to him for its own sake. So slight has been 
the progress of the social feeling among men that any institu- 
tion of the kind, however great its shortcomings, and though it 
be defective in an economical point of view, as we have recently 
endeavoured to prove, yet we can hail as a valuable means to the 
education of the social feeling, whose yet wider scope is destined 
one day to manifest itself. 

According to Mr. Mill the two essential ingredients in the 
sentiment of justice are the desire to punish a person who has 
done harm, and the knowledge that there is some definite per- 
son to whom harm has been done. And this sentiment appears 
to grow out of these two instincts, the impulse of self-defence, 
and the feeling of sympathy. It is natural to resent, repel, or 
retaliate any harm done or attempted against ourselves or against 
those with whom we sympathise. In rudiment these feelings are 
common to other animals ; but our sympathy is much wider, and 
we have a much more comprehensive intelligence, which gives a 
larger range to all our sentiments, whether they be self-regarding 
or sympathetic. This is the principle of sympathy, so fully and 
ably expounded by Adam Smith, in his ‘ Theory of Moral denti- 
ments.’ But even when manipulated at large, and turned every 
possible way by Adam Smith, we cannot be persuaded that it is 
identical with the moral sense. Of course sympathy is a 
necessary basis and condition of the exercise of conscience ; but it 
is not identical with it. (Cold-blooded crimes seem often to proceed 
from very defective sympathy—a defective imagination, either 
general, or special on the side of feeling. A schoolboy does not 
realise the torture he inflicts.) We must first have desires, and 
a consciousness of ourselves as desiring and willing ; we must 
then form a conception of others as individuals like ourselves, 
with similar desires and needs; after this, we are so constituted 
for the most part, that the satisfaction of their needs and 
desires becomes an object of desire to us, and we feel pain with 
them if they be not satisfied—but yet we may desire bread for 
ourselves or for another person, without passing any judgment 
whatever on the rightness or wrongness of obtaining it. 
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There are of course many cases in which the moral sense waits 
to pronounce its verdict till judgment has decided the question 
of general expediency ; and these are the instances which seem to 
mislead and confuse utilitarian moralists. There is no doubt at 
all, whatever some unwise writers on the ‘ intuitive’ side of the 
question may have affirmed, that certain courses of conduct can 
be decided to be right or wrong only by reference to the question 
of general expediency. Some acts are pronounced right, because 
they are expedient; but that does not prove that the rightness 
and the expediency of them are convertible terms. We judge 
them to be expedient, and therefore we pass a fresh additional 
judgment upon them,—that they are right, morally fit and good 
to be done, praiseworthy, obligatory. And if it be easy to over- 
look the distinction in these cases, the cases of virtues obviously 
approved, without calculation of consequences, such as gratitude, 
might surely have put utilitarians on the right track. Extreme 
violence is done to the common experience of mankind by writers 
of this school, when dealing with this class of virtues. We have 
seen that this was true of Hobbes, Gassendi, Mandeviile, and 
other Hobbists ; it is certainly as true of Paley, and even those 
who admit disinterested motives into their moral system. Who 
was ever grateful from a calculation of the general expediency 
of gratitude? Whoever supposes that he has been so, either 
deceives himself, or is incapable of gratitude. Of course it is 
conceivable that a calculation of consequences might reverse this 
immediate verdict of the moral sense—its immediate verdicts 
are very often reversed when more light is furnished by the 
intellect ; and if it were not so there would be no progress. But 
if no such calculation can reverse the original verdict, then such 
a verdict stands valid. And certainly calculations of con- 
sequences may be attempted which are, as Hamlet says, ‘too 
curious,’ which can only land us in bewilderment and moral 
paralysis—which end in confusing the healthy original moral 
instinct, without substituting any definite and clear moral 
judgment in its place. But thought should issue in action, not 
in paralysis of the active powers. Even blundering action must 
be better than that. So we may blunder right at last. We 
must obey the moral judgment founded on our /imited view of 
consequences—that is right conduct for us in proportion to our 
sincerity. 

Mr. Mill perceives that there is some element in the senti- 
ment of justice unaccounted for in his explanation; but this is 
accounted for, he thinks, if we consider the intense animal thirst 
for retaliation involved in the feeling that a right has been 
violated—which derives its intensity trom the extraordinarily 
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important and impressive kind of utility which is concerned. 


The interest involved is, that of security ; to everyone’s feelings 
the most vital of all interests. Other benefits may be foregone, 
may be needed by one and not by another; but security is 
absolutely necessary to us all. ‘Our notion, therefore, of the 
‘claim we have on others to join in making safe for us the 
‘very groundwork of our existence gathers round it feelings 
‘so much more intense than those concerned in any other cases 
‘of utility, that the difference in degree (as is often the case in 
‘ psychology) becomes a real difference in kind. The claim 
‘assumes that character of absoluteness, incommensurability 
‘with all other considerations which constitute the distinction 
‘ between the feeling of right and wrong and that of ordinary 
‘ expediency and inexpediency. Ought and should grow into 
‘ must, and recognised indispensability becomes a moral necessity 
‘analogous to physical.’ This is a most important passage, 
and contains the very pith of Mr. Mill’s ethical theory. We 
are compelled entirely to dissent from it. 

In the first place, to limit the idea of justice to these cases of 
elementary primary rights involving mere security, seems to us 
very arbitrary. In the second place, we altogether dissent from 
the principle which Mr. Mill lays down, that difference of degree 
in psychology amounts to difference in kind. We believe it does 
not in other departments of nature, and we cannot see that it 
does in psychology. But this is undoubtedly a fundamental 
principle with Mr. Mill, and with other writers of his school. 
They want to deduce all the phenomena presented by the mind 
in its developed state from what they term ‘experience ’— 
though it seems to us that they have unwarrantably monopo- 
lized and narrowed that word to the meaning of mere sensation, 
and reflection on the materials furnished by sensation. There is 
not, and never can be anything in the mind but this; if any idea 
seems not to be so accounted for, it is in reality a complex con- 
geries of these elements, and no others. But Mr. Millis as unsuc- 
cessful here, in resolving the idea of duty into that of expediency, 
as he was in his work on Hamilton, in resolving away the ideas 
of personality, substance, and causality, and, after all, experience 
properly understood obliges us to refer some of the elements 
of our knowledge to the very structure of the mind (or 
thinking power) itself. Mr. Mill, proposing to show the gene- 
ration of the idea of justice, shows us in fact only the generation 
of something else. In his analysis, the idea of justice is not 
present, at least is not analysed. The high degree of utility 
and expediency in the granting of certain rights may, indeed, 
constitute a high degree of injustice in the violation of such 
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rights—that we are quite prepared to admit—but what we 
maintain is, that the injustice is a fresh and distinct consideration 
added to that of the inexpediency. 

We feel injustice to be deserving of punishment. Now, Mr. 
Mill never attempts to explain the true significance of this 
word deserving. It does not mean that for the protection of 
each and every man it is desirable to inflict punishment on the 
unjust. It means that we feel it to be right and fitting in the 
nature of things that punishment or suffering should be inflicted 
on the unjust person. No doubt we arrive, on consideration, at 
a wider and more comprehensive view of the nature and use of 
this punishment—we consider it desirable for both the correc- 
tion and discipline of the offender, and for the protection of 
society from similar offences. But the other element is an 
essential ingredient in the notion—is, indeed, the very element 
which characterizes the sentiment that it is just to punish an 
offender. In this exposition, Mr. Mill, moreover, seems to 
relinquish his former position, that disinterested benevolence is 
the great motive to virtue. In his representation of justice, all 
resolves itself into regard for our own interest. It is highly 
desirable for each man (for society, after all, is composed of 
individuals) that each man shall be protected in his undoubted 
rights; and, therefore, each intensely desires this. But are 
the rights of others not objects of respect and regard for their 
own sakes? Looking at the matter attentively, we feel that 
the satisfaction of any strong desire a man may have, provided 
that it is not inconsistent with the happiness and welfare of 
other men, indicating as it does the bent of his nature, and the 
direction in which his spirit is seeking to develope itself, is the 
right of that man, that it is reasonable and fitting in the nature 
of things that he should be free so to gratify his aspiration, 
and that other men should protect him in this his self-develop- 
ment, nay, even help him therein. It is thus we conceive of 
men’s rights ; we must come, ultimately, to the individual man, 
to his tendencies, needs and desires. The good of society can 
only mean the good of its individual members; and the duty 
of society is to respect the rights of each; these rights being 
determined by a reference to the welfare of the individual 
man, in subordination to the welfare of the whole human body 
politic. Of course, the estimate of rights will vary according to 
the varying estimate of what is for the welfare of each, and for 
that of the whole body politic. 

We think that many utilitarians are chargeable with a 
tendency to merge individual rights in large considerations 
of supposed general expediency. Private rights may be vio- 
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lated, but this is of no consequence, if it is for the general 
advantage of society. Let us, however, make very sure that it 
is so. Injury to an individual person (who is not a thing) 
demands ample justification. It is too true that general expe- 
diency usually means the advantage, of the class to which the 
writer or speaker belongs Such an institution presses hard 
on B; but ‘it is so arranged by Providence, or it is for 
the good of society,’—i.e. for the individual on whom it does 
not press. Yet, if the power of modifying institutions ever 
comes to B, he will doubtless deem it on the whole expedient to 
disregard the rights of A, as A has himself set him the example 
of doing. A certain amount of freedom must be surrendered by 
each to society, that each may have his quantum of liberty ; but 
that principle is distinctly in the interest of each individual. 
And the amount of liberty due to each will be in the ratio of 
his faculties. Yet, self-denial for the good of others being the 
noblest of human capacities, it may be that on this principle 
some individual faculties are not destined to the culture of 
which they are capable. But individuals are persons with 
personal rights, not things to be sacrificed unscrupulously by 
any public functionary, under pretext of asserting a supposed 
great principle. And clearly (within the limitations indicated) 
every man owes it to himself to claim his own rights. That is 
not selfishness, but proper self-love. The reasoning of the 4th 
chapter of Mr. Mill’s work, where he deals with the question ‘ of 
‘ what sort of proof the principle of utility is susceptible,’ like 
that of other utilitarians, when they deal with this question, 
seems to us utterly unsatisfactory. Mr. Mill, assuming that all 
admit happiness to be one end, inquires if it be the sole end of 
human conduct. He admits that, with some, virtue seems to 
be a distinct end, but argues that it is like other things, such as 
health or music, always desired as one part or ingredient of 
happiness. Yet virtue, he thinks, comes to be desired for its 
own sake, like money, on the principle of association of ideas. 
Money desired as a means of gratifying other desires, comes 
at last to be desired for its own sake. But if virtue be desiring 
and living for the general happiness, the meaning of this 
assertion with respect to virtue becomes on utilitarian prin- 
ciples very obscure. Mr. Mill probably means here, particular 
virtuous actions. Yet, if we desire these as conducive to the 
general happiness, we do not desire them as an end at all 
as we desire money, but as means. And if we desire them 
without a reference to this end, we do not desire them as 
virtuous, we are not seeking virtue for its own sake. Here 
we detect at once the mischievous and totally inadequate 
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character of the utilitarian theory at its best. We are told, 
indeed, that habits of virtue are to be cultivated, that nothing 
can be more important, since nothing so much conduces to hap- 
piness. But on this representation, alas! it is the word virtue 
only that we retain, and not the essential thing itself; that evapo- 
rates altogether. What is really meant—and it is the ambiguity 
which is especially mischievous—is that certain habits of life 
are to be encouraged which have the name of virtue, with a 
view to happiness. And these even are to be sought and 
approved in themselves, apart from their consequences. But 
this is not in the least what intuitive moralists recommend as 
all-important, though the same phrases are used. They insist 
that these virtuous courses must be sought as virtuous, and that 
only thus can man’s true welfare, nay even, on the whole, his 
true happiness (for the satisfaction of a good conscience is 
necessary to that) be attained. If they are sought, not as 
virtues but as parts of happiness, they are of no use at all for 
the moral welfare of man, which we consider to be the end 
for which he is created. 

The esthetic theory of life is a subtle form of the utilitarian— 
the vulgar form of it which excludes the beautiful and orna- 
mental being at the other end of the scale. But the beautiful is 
a phase of the pleasant or happy. How shall I most artistically 
cultivate myself? asks the votary of self-culture. Doubtless bene- 
volence and all the virtues have their high value in this system ; 
but never (according to it) must I abandon myself to any love, 
to any pursuit; I must reflect on how to enhance my own 
spiritual aroma with its fragrance. Self is the centre here; and 
the question is, whether self be anything but an unit in the 
universe of God, whether indeed it be the whole. Ought not 
God, rather than self, to be the centre? On this scheme, when 
virtue is repulsive, when the objects of benevolence are low and 
disgusting, the ssthetic sense being offended, and virtue or 
beautiful conduct being only one of many pretty things, refined 
self-culture may seem to be promoted rather by turning the 
head away, than by going into the midst of the squalor and 
misery in order to relieve it. Yet Princess Elizabeth, worn and 
soiled in the lazar-house, is more beautiful than the royal soul 
in her ‘ Palace of Art.’ And, there is no doubt, the more usual 
and popular form of the doctrine of expediency is mischievous, 
in that it is so easi/y brought down by the popular mind from 
the exalted view of it taken by such teachers as Mr. Mill, to the 
narrow and selfish sense of it so congenial to us all. That this 
is so, that it has been so, can hardly be doubted by one who 
looks around and studies mankind, or by one who knows any- 
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thing of history. Surely the followers of Zeno never became 
so contemptible as did the followers of that great aud good man 
Epicurus. And though people certainly do not always obey 
their conscience, as Mr. Mill urges, yet it must be something to 
know and recognise that we have one, which has the prior 
claim and right to be obeyed. 

When once this is acknowledged, we may come at length to 
love duty as duty, so much that, even where our duty involves 
pain, a violation of duty would be greater pain, and the fulfil- 
ment of duty may involve a true happiness for all the pain. Nor 
can a cold calculation of consequences, involving only a remote 
view of distant happiness to ourselves or others, be expected to 
prevail against a present passion (at least as men are for the 
most part constituted) without being reinforced by the strong 
feeling or sentiment of duty, claiming by its very nature the 
supremacy over all other impulses. 

Other writers beside Mr. Mill have likewise endeavoured to 
bring virtue out of that magic receptacle, the association of ideas. 
Hartley made ample and very effective use of the principle, and 
contributed more positive additions to our psychology than is com- 
monly acknowledged; nor, though pe. distinct and con- 
sistent enough, are his own expressions so unsatisfactory on this 
question of duty as are those of his followers. But Priestley, in 
one of his essays introductory to ‘Hartley’s Theory of the 
Human Mind,’ affirms (and Mr. Mill, in chapter 3, repeats it) 
that the idea of moral obligation is generated from the primary 
experience of being compelled by one’s parents and superiors to 
perform or avoid certain actions, together with the feelings of 
reverence, love and dependence which gradually grow up toward 
those who give the commands, and the sense of the advan- 
tages of subjection. All these sentiments coalesce into the idea 
of moral fp aera Now our objection to this theory is simply 
that, after they are said to have so coalesced, we cannot find the 
idea we are seeking in the compound before us. Doubtless they 
do coalesce—doubtless Hartley’s principle helps us to understand 
the genesis, the order in which our ideas grow up and manifest 
themselves in experience. But there is something more; the 
idea that now manifests itself involves a new and distinct 
element; it is an idea altogether different from the materials out 
of which it seemed to be evolved—nor is it a mere congeries of 
them, a compound involving them, and nothing more. But this 
principle runs through all nature. Water iscomposed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and yet water is by no means simply oxygen and 
hydrogen ; it is a product altogether new. In fact, we might 
just as well determine to deduce and construct all knowledge out 
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of any three or four given sensations taken at random, say, red, 
hard, and sweet, by combining them variously, and making them 
coalesce in different proportions, as determine to construct all 
knowledge out of the elements which the empirical school have 
arbitrarily determined to elect out of the facts of consciousness 
as the sole basis of their system. So, again, if man be developed 
from the monkey, at least there are powers manifested in him 
which never came out of the monkey, and which must come 
fresh from God. 

But we have not yet touched on that which to us seems 
the most fundamental fallacy in the foregoing exposition of 
the utilitarian principle by Mr. Mill. It is asserted that all 
objects of desire are desired as part of happiness. Now what 
is meant by this? Is the craving of a child for its food a 
desire for food us part of happiness? Can the child not 
desire its food, or its rattle, except as an ingredient in the 
abstract idea of happiness? Mr. Mill, indeed, asserts that 
‘ happiness is not an abstract idea, but a concrete whole.’ Yet 
as a conception, as an object of desire, it must be an abstract 
idea. Now if the idea of happiness be the idea of the aggregate 
of satisfied desires—of genera! contentment and satisfaction—how 
are we to form the general idea without first conceiving parti- 
cular instances of it? Is it not a generalization from the 
satisfaction of particular desires ? And how can the child form 
the general idea at all, unless he can desire particular things for 
themselves, and not asa part of happiness? If, however, Mr. 
Mill does not mean as a part of the general idea of happiness, 
but as a part of the concrete whole or fact of happiness, 
then we would ask, what does his principle amount to? We 
desire a particular thing as part of our happiness, or as part of 
what is pleasant to us—but this is merely to say that we desire 
a thing as part of what we do desire. And this surely is to say 
nothing. The particular object of desire is of course part of the 
aggregate of objects, but we do not necessarily desire it as such, 
because we must desire particular objects before we can desire 
their aggregate, or the satisfaction to ourselves implied in the 
possession of them. It was pointed out by Hutcheson, and is in 
fact sufficiently obvious, that it is absurd to try and resolve 
benevolence into selfishness because we should not be able to 
propose to ourselves benevolence as an object of personal gratifi- 
cation unless benevolence or Laas to others gave us pleasure 
in and for itself. Butler and Mackintosh have shown in like 
manner that it is as much an abuse of language to call hunger 
and thirst interested passions as to call benevolence so. These 
desires of particular objects for their own sakes are necessary to 
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the very formation of self-love. They, in fact, enable us to con- 
ceive of ourselves, and of our own Scat 8 as distinguished 
from another. Then, indeed, we may desire particular things 
as means to our own happiness—this is self-love. But we are 
by no means compelled to do so, and we very often desire 
them without any such reference. We confess, therefore, to 
simple surprise when we hear a thinker of Mr. Mill’s calibre 
concluding that those who desire virtue for its own sake, desire 
it because the consciousness of it is a pleasure, which is, in 
fact, merely to say, that they desire it because they do. ‘The 
‘ proof,’ reiterates Mr. Mill, ‘that happiness is the sole end of 
‘human action is, that human nature is so constituted as to 
‘desire nothing which is not either a part of happiness or a 
‘ means to happiness.’ Is this careful logic? The conclusion 
would require the words ‘except as’ to be substituted here for 
the words ‘which is not. As they stand, they merely prove 
that we desire nothing which we do not desire; yet, in the next 
paragraph, we have the same proposition reiterated in different 
forms, as entirely certain (which indeed it is) and also as per- 
fectly conclusive and to the point (which it is not). ‘To desire 
‘anything,’ Mr. Mill concludes, ‘except in proportion as the 
‘ idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical impossi- 
‘bility.’ Why, of course it is; but when we assert that virtue 
may be desired for its own sake, we are not asserting that virtue 
is not pleasant in the sense of desirable, which would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. But we do assert that men may desire (or 
if you like find pleasure in) virtuous states of the will and life 
for the sake of the rightness or virtue in them, and not for the 
sake of the pleasure in them. For it is perfectly certain and 
obvious that these virtues would be incapable of yielding them 
pleasure as virtuous, unless they made virtue and not pleasure 
an end—unless they loved virtue for its own sake. It is surely 
time that so transparent a fallacy as that in question should 
become obvious to all; the point at issue being one of vital 
importance to all. 

Granting this, what becomes of the general happiness as the 
veritable end of the utilitarian? Does not this representation of 
the matter make disinterestedness, which was so much insisted 


on before, entirely impossible ? What Mr. Mill proves here, - 


even admitting that he proves anything, is that no one can 
desire anything but his own happiness, his own pleasure, in the 
satisfaction of any given desire. But in that case it is clear 
that he cannot desire the happiness of another man for its own 
sake. So that the best and most enlightened Utilitarianism, 
after repudiating the selfish atomism of Democritus and Hobbes, 
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is compelled, by its very essential nature, to fall back upon pure 
selfishness at last ! 

But if, on the other hand, it has been established that virtue 
or duty may be an end—an object of desire—in and for itself, 
and as distinct from happiness, the question arises, What kind 
of an end is it? Has it anything distinctive about it as an 
end ? or, is it only one of many possible ends? We certainly 
do not claim for it, as Utilitarians do for happiness, that it is 
the only possible end for man. Evidently this is not true. 
We have admitted that happiness is a possible end,—our own 
happiness is one, and the happiness of a beloved person, or of 
human beings in general, and also that of the whole sentient 
creation, all these are other ends. But we believe that there is 
some distinct characteristic about duty which enables and 
requires us to give it a peculiar place of its own among ends, 
to place it, indeed, at the head of them, as the chief good, the 
summum bonum, the paramount end of human life. The sense 
of duty contains within it the idea of a law, a sense of authori- 
tative command. ‘I ought’ to do so, does not simply mean it 
is very desirable or very useful on the whole that I should do 
it ; it means something quite different. Bishop Butler so 
triumphantly established this, that there ought to be no longer 
any doubt about it; but since his time, Kant has set forth the 
principle in his own way with equal force and clearness; and 
Fichte has urged it, not only with the ability of a most subtle 
intellect, but with the impassioned eloquence of profound con- 
viction and fervent enthusiasm. As Butler says, the very idea 
of conscience or the sense of duty involves the idea of a 
principle in human nature which is king de jure, though not 
always de facto. ‘If it had power, as it has authority, it would 
‘govern the world.’ As to its province, that is co-extensive 
with the whole sphere of the human will. It can summon to its 
bar not only every act, but every thought and desire over which 
the will has any control, and stamp this with its approval, that 
with its reprobation ; encourage the practice or cultivation of 
one, discourage that of another. 

Let us venture, though it can be only very briefly, and in 
outline, to state what has appeared to ourselves to be something 
of the inner philosophical truth in this matter. All things— 
that is, all compounds, for all things are compound (the sup- 
posed elements have various qualities united in each of them)— 
must be conceived as tending to their own conservation. This 
is, in fact, implied in the very idea of their existence, for their 
existence implies their abiding. But it becomes much more 
evident when we arrive at organic structures, whether vegetable 
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or animal. The individuality here is so much more distinct 
in the mutual co-operation of different parts co-ordinated for 
harmonious fulfilment of varied functions toward the formation 
and preservation of one organic life—the whole organic life 
affording a common scope to the separate organs and rendering 
them intelligible, and all being members one of another. But 
then it is equally evident that there is, likewise, opposed to this, a 
dissolving principle—one of repulsion—tending to the destruction 
of the organism, and forbidding its individual persistence—this 
dissolution seeming to be the condition of a yet nobler and more 
complex organization, Coming up then to man, we find conscious- 
ness, will, reason. A man knows himself to be an individual—a 
rson. He can make his feelings, desires, aversions, thoughts, 
the object of his reflection. He can discern—by experience— 
their consequences upon himself and upon others like himself, 
how far they conduce upon the whole to his own welfare and 
the welfare of his species or of other sentient creatures. Some 
such (as gratitude), without considering consequences, affect him 
with a sense of fitness to the occasion on which they arise, or 
with a sense of harmony and propriety, and some affect him with 
the contrary sense. Man is thus able consciously to determine 
himself, to determine the general course of his life and conduct 
beforehand—this is partly what we mean when we say that 
he has free will. Now it would seem that if unconscious things 
have their law of self-conservation—or in other words, a fixed 
tendency thereto impressed upon them, which in their case, so far 
as they are themselves concerned, acts blindly—man as aconscious, 
self-determining agent must have his law of self-conservation 
impressed upon him, which law in his case will manifest itself 
in his consciousness, and will be obeyed freely and consciously. 
He is able to form an ideal for himself, an idea of life which he 
feels would be the best and most beautiful life for a man to live 
who stands in certain relations to other men and other things in 
the world ; a life most in harmony with the constitution of his 
own nature in its relation to the external world, so that each 
faculty and capacity might receive its own due development and 
satisfaction ; but each in its own order, the lower not encroach- 
ing on the higher, but rather ministering to the perfect and 
healthful growth of the higher. Thus he establishes and 
discerns a spiritual and moral proportion—a kosmos in the life 
of the soul. And this moral kosmos of the soul is the ideal, the 
end for which the conscious, self-determining agent, man, 
exists ; the law which, by the constitution of his nature, enjoins 
him to seek and follow it out, is his law of self-conservation in 
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the highest sense.* When he habitually seeks merely to 
preserve his life, or his own pleasures, without regard to what 
is right, he is altogether in a lower stage of existence; the law 
of self-conservation is not acting as it might act in a free, self- 
determining spirit capable of contemplating itself in its relations 
to others, to the very universe and to God himself, ‘in whom it 
‘lives, moves, and has its being.’ And if a man in acting 
according to the lower law be opposing his conscience or moral 
sense, then is that opposite principle of dissolution at work 
within his spirit, engaged in reducing it to chaos. ‘The soul 
‘that sinneth, it shall die.’ It is evident that such a man is 
not entering into possession of that spiritual kingdom which is 
designed for him as man; that he narrows himself and his 
sphere. He is entitled to make the welfare of other men his 
object ; to use the faculties given him for learning and admiring 
the constitution both of the world without and the world within; 
to fuse anew the materials found ready to his hand by the 
creative spark of genius into fresh organisms of usefulness, 
interest and beauty. He is entitled, moreover, to triumph even 
over the moral evil and physical suffering which he finds in 
himself and in the world around him, by raising himself as far 
as may be above it, and contemplating it from nearer the stand- 
point of Him who is eternal and who holds in His hands the 
issues of life and of death. Even by evil and by imperfection, 
faith may see the purposes of God fulfilled ; for is not the bitter 
experience involved in these the very condition of a higher 
wisdom? Can the spoils be taken from the enemy without a 
contest ? The valiant warrior of the Cross comes home at last 
laden with many a trophy; but each is the token of a hard- 
fought field, and every banner snatched in victory is red with 
the blood of men. But even one who is mournfully constrained 
to own that he himself has failed in his fitful struggle to do 
the Lord’s work upon earth, even he may take comfort in the 
thought that, in spite of his failure, the Lord’s work will be 
done; that others will be raised up to do it; that his errors and 
his weakness even will in some manner, perchance by him 
undivined, be beaten by those who shall come after into mighty 
weapons of strength; that if ‘the individual wither, the world 

* The existence of God has been held more certainly to be deducible 
from the Moral Law than from anything else. A law implies a lawgiver. 
Perhaps it is a clearer proof than any other; but we are inclined to 
regard it rather as one of the facts of consciousness, necessarily involving 
His existence, while all the facts as certainly involve it. Kant seems to 


assume more than is warrantable in making moral consciousness the 
basis of all other knowledge. 
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‘ grows more and more;’ that God, though unseen of mortal 
eye, is leading on the legions of the universe to some sublime 
mysterious goal, beyond the mere happiness of one man, or even 


of the whole race of man, beyond even aught that it has ever } 


entered into the heart of man to conceive of that which is just 
or fitting, loving or good. In other words, in the words of 
Him who is our Master and our Saviour, a man is entitled, as he 
is enabled since that Saviour has come among us, to say from 
the heart with Him, ‘ Not my will, but Thine be done.’ And 
yet we will still persist in shutting ourselves up within ourselves, 
and not seeking to enjoy the freedom of the children of God. 
We may make the universe our own, by going forth out of 
ourselves into it, instead of seeking to cramp it up into our- 
selves. We may renounce our own puny will, and absorb it in 
the will of God—then does all become ours; nothing goes 
counter to us, opposing and conquering us, and leading us 
captive as fate and circumstance otherwise must; but we, 
accepting and adapting ourselves to all that comes, even to the 
very loss of happiness and life, make it our very own, entering 
into a far higher and wider life than that we relinquish—even 
the Eternal and Divine Life of God. ‘He that will save his 
‘life shall lose it, and he that will lose his life shall find it.’ If you 
take happiness as being in the widest and truest sense welfare, 
then certainly happiness coincides with right and duty ; for the 
good of the whole must be coincident with the real good of the 
parts; since the parts are imperfectly apprehended, when 
viewed in their isolation, it is necessary to view them as parts 
of the whole before we can apprehend them truly and fully. 
But then the good of individual persons taken in this wide 
sense can by no means be identified in propriety of speech with 
the happiness of each individual as we are able to conceive 
happiness. If we knew more about the Divine plan of the 
universe, taken as a whole, we might then be able certainly to 
pronounce whether the happiness of each is intended or not; 
but as it is, we can only say that the real good and welfare of 
each must be intended. And, therefore, the consideration of 
our own happiness, or even that of society in general, is too 
narrow and imperfect a consideration for us to make it our 
ultimate and highest end. For, although the sense of what is 
right, what is our duty, claims to be the sovereign principle 
within, commanding, guiding, and ordering in their true 
relative proportion and place of importance, all the other 
principles of our nature,—disinterested love and benevolence, 
and other disinterested feelings quite as much as enlightened 
self-love, which has also without doubt its legitimate place in 
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the moral commonwealth; although fhis be proved and 
admitted, yet it might still be maintained that enlightened 
Utilitarianism and the general happiness ought to be the sole 
standard of right and wrong. But from what has been said we 
think it will appear that it is too narrow and incomplete for a 
sole standard. What standard then, it may be asked, do we 
propose? The sole standard proper for man, we should say, is 
the Will of God. Of course it may be urged that this is 
vague ; or it will be said that the general happiness can be 
the sole criterion of it. This, however, we deny—it is un- 
doubtedly one criterion—our own happiness is undoubtedly also 
one criterion. 

But such virtues as justice and gratitude carry their own 
sanction involved in their very idea; they appear good and 
fitting, irrespective of their consequences. Again, acquiescence 
in, endeavour after, and sympathy with—even the dark dispen- 
sations of Providence, though we may not see how they conduce 
to our own or the general happiness, this, surely, is a part of 
Duty. We feel it to be right and fitting, under the circum- 
stances, irrespectively of its being for our happiness. But it is 
pretty clear that he will be the happiest person who does not 
unduly make happiness an object. And further, the course of 
Duty sometimes. proves a rack on which the best and purest 
affections are stretched and wrung. Does not happiness in that 
case lie in the other track? But the virtuous, it is urged, finds 
his satisfaction in this. Because he prefers virtue to happiness, 
or general satisfaction for himself, he prefers a particular kind, 
and this not as satisfaction, to a greater amount. Yet even 
he craves a fuller satisfaction than this. A believer in Revela- 
tion looks for it beyond the grave, and indeed so does any 
believer in personal immortality. This, however, need not 
hinder him from choosing virtue as virtue. A highly virtuous 
man will choose torture and death rather than dishonour, even 
if he can believe in no hereafter. Yet that may be for the 
happiness of the race—general happiness. But a man’s virtue 
may produce for himself only contempt among the knaves with 
whom he associates, and may seem utterly impotent to reform or 
benefit them; while it may be of no apparent use to any one 
concerned Revelation apart, and we are treating moral science, 
not theology. It may often seem of no use to people’s happi- 
ness that one man should be much better than the ordinary run 
of men. It may be argued that ultimately, under favourable 
circumstances, virtue and happiness must always be coincident ; 
we may expect that this will be so some day; but this is far 
off, at times it will seem problematic, and so not always a safe 
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ultimate standard. Yet justice and gratitude, whatever their 
consequences, are still felt to be fit and right, therefore the 
will of God in every case for every man. Nor is this to deny 
that in particular instances our conduct ought to be modified by 
a shrewd estimate of what course is most likely to benefit par- 
ticular persons. Let it be understood what is meant by the 
axiom, Virtue is its own reward. Virtue always receives moral 
elevation of nature and the satisfaction thereof for reward. Vice 
is always punished with moral deterioration—by no means always 
—with temporal losses. On the contrary, moderate vice, which 
does not startle society by violating those conventional usages 
and proprieties which serve the world instead of virtue, does not 
shock it by running out of the particular rut authorized by the 
rumbling of many respectable vehicles, either into any special 
track of virtue or any special track of vice, undoubtedly often 
proves a successful speculation enough, so far as worldly pros- 
perity goes. But the more complete moral insensibility, the 
greater is the punishment. Pain in a half-drowned body is 
the sign of returning life: the wages of sin is death, death and 
degradation of the human spirit. So we fall back on the old 
motto, ‘ Fais ce que dois, advienne ce que pourra.’ Still, we 
are disposed to admit that the general happiness principle is a 
good working principle on the whole, if it be taken as a bond fide 
standard. 

But now let it be admitted, and clearly understood, that con- 
science is not (according to any wise anti-utilitarian) a faculty 
of discerning @ priori and at once, in the sense of forbidding any 
appeal to reasoning calculation of consequences and generaliza- 
tion of accumulated experience, whether a given action be right 
or wrong. It is debated whether it be a part of reason or not. 
If by reason be meant intuition, the faculty by which we 
discern first principles, then conscience may be called, as Kant 
calls it, the Practical Reason. It is analogous to the sense of 
agen beauty: it discerns the ro xaAoy in the human will. 

ut the notion that this can always be discerned off-hand 
without careful consideration of circumstances and consequences, 
particular and general, is a notion which seems to us almost 
more foolish and mischievous than the opposite error of utilita- 
rians. The Just too often resolves itself into any narrow and 
prejudiced fancy a person may happen to adopt or to have 
received from his nurse, and to agree with neighbours as 
foolish as himself to transmit to their children with all the 
marvellous yet irrational weight of public opinion, custom, and 
fashion to sanction it. The Moral Sense pronounces according 
to the materials furnished to it by the understanding and the 
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sentiments. And in proportion as those materials are imperfect 
or ample, will be the justness and correctness of the moral judg- 
ment in any specific instance. We first deem actions right or 
wrong at second-hand, according to what our elders have 
taught ; but when we exercise our judgment independently, we 
feel them to be right or wrong in themselves, or we decide for 
ourselves, in view of their effects on ourselves and on others, 
whether they are right or wrong. But without a knowledge 
of effects and a calculation of them in particular instances, or 
without the sentiments about which the moral sense is con- 
cerned—as, for instance, those of love, sympathy, compassion, 
resentment, courage, energy, the particular private desires and 
aspirations, as well as the general craving for happiness — 
without all this material, the moral sense will lack data upon 
which to proceed and to found a sober and judicious verdict. It 
is plain, therefore, that it is a part of Duty to cultivate all 
our capacities, that we may be able to know our duty. But 
this is a most vitally important part of duty which is almost 
entirely neglected. ‘The most conscientious people do not appear 
to see the sin of starving their consciene. They have the false 
and fatal notion that conscience can pronounce off-hand and 
without instruction or cultivation on questions of duty; and 
their judgments, while unenlightened, prejudiced, and narrow, 
have all the bigotry and dogmatism of conscience shrouded in 
the dark, in place of the bland and serene authority of conscience 
nourished in the light. And surely men and women as often 
go wrong,—bring misery upon themselves and others need- 
lessly, harmfully—from blindly following the dictates of a 
conscience they have never seen the duty of enlightening; 
from applying, it may be, some general maxim to some parti- 
cular case to which it is in truth inapplicable, as from dis- 
regarding the dictates of their conscience. Still, let us ‘hold 
to the law within’ at any cost; let us follow the glimmer of 
light we have; for that shall lead us to the full daylight at 
last. ‘If any man will do His will he shall know of the 
‘ doctrine.’ 

But questions as to the mutual relations of the sexes are more 
apt than any to be thus decided off-hand ; as if the moral nature 
of this or that connection were discernible at a glance—whereas 
plainly an appeal to physiology, besides other general as well as 
special considerations, is reyuired to decide accurately some of 
the moot and intricate points involved. An Asiatic will only 
regard dogmatic assertion and oe exclamations of horror on 
certain points, as expressive of the idiosyncracy of a race. You 
must convince his moral sense by argument. Sensual pleasures 
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are provided by nature—the problem is to assign to them their 
proper place. 

This principle, well considered, will furnish the answer to those 
objectors who urge that there can be no right or wrong per se, no 
moral sense to inform us of it, seeing that men in different 
times and places, and the same men at different periods of their 
lives, differ as to what is right and what is wrong. It might quite 
as well be argued that because a zoophyte’s, a bird’s, a dog’s, 
a child’s, a stupid stranger’s, and a sympathizing friend’s estimate 
of a full-grown man varies, therefore the full-grown man does 
not exist per se, but exists only in proportion as these varying 
intelligences comprehend him. There is in the nature of things 
a course of conduct which conduces to a man’s welfare, and that 
of the race. How the utilitarian ever can dispense with the 
belief that there is in the nature of things a course which being 
pursued leads to happiness, we do not understand. If there be 
not, if it is all ‘ subjective,’—that is, we suppose, dependent on 
each man’s private fancy—why does he give us so many rules for 
the pursuit and attainment of it? We do not profess to under- 
stand Mr. Mill’s or any one else’s ridicule of ‘Things per se.’ 
The expedient, the desirable, is not that something? No one, 
or nobody of any weight, supposes that the right for man, his 
duty, exists by itself up somewhere quite aloof from human con- 
sciousness. A man’s duty is what is good for him to be and do. 
But there are certain immutable laws in man’s consciousness, cer- 
tain invariable antecedent and consequent phenomena, which of 
all men empirical thinkers ought to be the last to ignore. We 
must say we do not think that Mr. Mill fairly meets the objection, 
that if a person cau be persuaded that a restraining conscience 
is only a feeling in his own mind—and not a feeling having its 
root in, and deriving its sanction from the nature of things, that 
is, from the immutable and fundamental laws of spirit, and so 
essential to its very being—he may easily be led to conclude 
that if the feeling be inconvenient he may get rid of it or 
disregard it. The moral sense claims to be what Kant 
calls the ‘Categorical Imperative ;? and though it ‘is nearly 
impossible to judge of the effect of certain definite opinions 
in individual cases, if any opinion can be pronounced gene- 
rally injurious in its effect, it must be that which ignores or 
denies this attribute of authority in the governing principle of 
our nature. 

For this governing principle, viewed ontologically, can be no 
other than the highest expression of the will of God concerning 
us—the very voice of God in the spirit of each, pointing out the 
appointed way for each. And however relatively weak or un- 
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enlightened it may be at any particular moment, it is still in its 
own nature this. J¢ is not in fault, but rather the absence of it, 
the contempt of it shown either in opposition to it, or neglecting 
to inform and enlighten it—the unfavourable educational cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which it speaks. But we are to 
remember that even now the moral education of the race is 
incomplete, that we are not ourselves so enlightened as our pos- 
terity may be, but that error and suffering are the appointed 
means for the progressive education of the moral sense. God 
reveals Himself to us little by little; and because at any given 
moment we do not see Him perfectly, we are not to deny that 
we have ever seen Him at all. 

We hold that while happiness is a right and proper object of 
pursuit for man, he has the privilege of extending his view, 
enlarging his scope, and making the order of the universe, the 
will of God, the object of his sympathy, the end of his aspiration. 
To learn this, and conform himself so far as may be to it, we 
hold to be the end of his life. He must seek from all available 
sources of information what the ideal life for him may be, and 
in dependence on Him who is the source of it (looking to Him 
who has manifested it in a human life external to his own; for 
since virtue is a living concrete thing, it must be loved and 
embraced in a concrete living example), he must strive to attain 
to it; ever ready, however, to have his view of it enlarged and 
corrected. We spoke of the possibility of recognising in suffer- 
ing and death, and even in moral evil, the minister of God’s 
grand purpose. But we think it right to guard against any 
possible misapprehension of our meaning. We are not to do 
evil that good may come. We are bidden by the law within 
above all things to guard against moral deterioration in our- 
selves or others; above all things to strive after moral improve- 
ment. What we are to recognise is that God may educe good 
out of evil—this we can recognise sometimes, and to a certain 
extent. But this is the very opposite of saying that we ought 
to think little of moral deterioration, in which state we should 
become incapable of recognising any such thing. Our failures are 
often the condition of our strength, but not if we deliberately 
intend to fail, or do not strive toconquer. The law of self-conser- 
vation—takeu in the high sense we have given to the phrase—for 
a conscious being can never bid him submit to a moral injury or 
deterioration. If the principle of dissolution be permitted to take 
effect in a conscious moral being, it is a contradiction to assert 
that this conscious moral being ought ever, on any pretence, to 
adopt this principle of death as his law of action. His part must 
ever be to adopt the contrary law of life. And the great men 
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of history who have been morally unscrupulous have not been 
great on account of, but in spite of this blot. They have 
grasped, and felt, and embodied the latent cravings and neces- 
sities of their time more than others, and in proportion as these 
have been healthy and noble, has their work been healthy and 
od. But it is possible to embody evil and destructive ten- 
encies, and then (barring the intellectual and moral power in it) 
the work is chiefly admirable to the vulgur and the evil only— 
as, ¢.g., the ambitious ravages of a Napoleon. 

We wish here to say a word about the moral teaching of 
Quietism. There are wonderful and beautiful things in Madame 
Guyon and Fenelon, concerning the absorption of the human 
will in the Divine. But, withal, it affects one with the sense 
that it is somewhat inhuman, too bloodless, too narrow, too cold, 
for the ideal of human life. ‘You have so much love for God, 
‘ dear,’ said Madame Guyon’s husband to her one day, ‘that you 
‘have no love left for me.’ Is this as it should be? Each 
human being is an individual person, surrounded by individual 


persons with distinct characters, needs, and aspirations, with , 


many of whom he is capable of sympathizing, and some of whom 
he is adapted ardently to love. Moreover, there are external 
things toward which our desires by nature tend, and which we 
may make our own; there is excellence and beauty in these ; 
we have capacities corresponding to these, and adapted to find 
gratification in them ; give only to each its proper place, and let 
it not encroach upon that of another; but God is the source of 
these things and of the corresponding capacities in us. By all 
means let the human will be absorbed in the Divine; but let us 
not arbitrarily and ignorantly limit the Divine. Acquiescence 
in suffering is very desirable and excellent; but of course it is 
rendered comparatively easy when the proper affections are 
withdrawn from the proper objects, so that the loss of these 
lacerates us but little, and it may fairly be questioned whether 
such acquiescence may not be too dearly purchased. This was 
the principle of Stoicism. 


‘Not to admire’s the only art I know, 
To make men happy, or to keep them so.’ 


It may, however, be questioned of how much value such happiness 
may be. If we arbitrarily determine that such and such objects 
are to be accounted worthless, and such and such pursuits to be 
accounted sinful and godless, it is not difficult to bow to the will 
of Providence when deprived of them, or no longer able to follow 
them. Doubtless, the idolatry of the creature is wrong; but it 
may be asked, how shall we know, love, and adore the Creator, 
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if we shut our eyes and our sympathy to the manifestation of 
His glory in the creature, or, in simpler and weightier words, 
‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how shall 
“he love God whom he hath not seen?’ In like manner, there 
is no doubt that each person is formed by nature to seek and 
consult his own happiness. It is absurd and vain to deny it. 
It is not wrong to seek to be happy, only, we must have a wider 
scope than this, and yet by no means at every moment. Other- 
wise, we could not seek our own happiness; we should have to 
be ever seeking something else. The pure and unmixed pursuit 
of happiness is no more wicked than the gambols of a child, than 
his exultation in mere exuberant life and health, are wrong. It 
ought to be sought at times, with no afterthought. Only in the 
well-ordered moral nature, when such pursuit would clash with 
the happiness or the moral welfare of another person, or even 
with that of any other sentient thing, it would be happiness no 
more. And, doubtless, active love and benevolence will make 
up a large portion of the existence of a well-ordered moral 
nature, where there is scope and opportunity for it. But each 
will decide on his line of lite, according to his circumstances and 
the bent of his nature ; there must, in a well-ordered society, be 
a certain division of labour. And men have distinct duties to 
perform towards themselves. The moral systems which place 
the sole ethical standard in benevolence, though amiable and 
very superior to selfish systems, are certainly one-sided. A 
man must cultivate himself, so far as circumstances permit, for 
his own good and the good of society. Nor can any one duty 
that we may set before us be efficiently performed, if we neglect 
to think of other duties. 

It is not right, not according to the will of God, to make 
ourselves miserable, any more than it is to seek, like the Indian 
Fakir, to annihilate personality by getting rid of consciousness— 
which is not, as he fancies, to be absorbed into the absolute, but 
to be absorbed into mere dull clay. For humanity to be worthily 
absorbed in the Divine, it must not lose that which is essential 
to itself; but, taking that with it, blend that, so far as may be, 
with the Divine—not extinguish its own will—for how poor 
an offering to God is an extinguished will!—but conform the 
living human will to the Divine. Acquiescence in suffering, if 
it be inevitable except by the sacrifice of principle, is a part of 
duty, but certainly not the whole. Simple, cheerful, and healthy 
acceptance of all joy, nay, and clearing from obstruction the 
spirit and body’s numerous inlets of joy, except circumstance 


point to some higher duty inevitably inconsistent with this, . 


these things are as undeniably a part of duty. All our faculties 
NO. XCIIL. 
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and all the objects corresponding to them are from God, even 
in a surer and more direct sense than suffering and misfor- 
tune—this seems often to be forgotten by religious people— 
and earthly enjoyments, however innocent, come to be regarded 
as mere lures appointed for the trial of our constancy and faith- 
fulness in refusing and scorning them—which seems entirely a 
morbid and untenable view. Even the ordinary and necessary 
avocations of life are too much regarded as more or less neces- 
sary evils to be got over with as much dispatch as possible, as 
obstacles to religious contemplation and acts of devotion, which 
must naturally have a bad effect on the care and conscientious- 
ness with which ordinary duties are discharged ; whereas they 
have a manifest claim to be counted as sacred things, notwith- 
standing their homeliness, just because they are duties. But 
it is equally undeniable and important to be remembered, that 
in proportion as a person increases his wants and means of 
enjoyment, in the same proportion does he increase not only his 
chances of suffering, but his liability to moral danger. Con- 
science has a greater multitude of desires to keep in order and 
duly co-ordinate—there is a greater probability of some one 
desire overcoming it, assuming undue prominence in the 
spiritual polity, and so doing general moral injury to the 
system. There is, therefore, a good deal of irrational dog- 
matism, talked by genial, commonplace people, about the 
peculiar sinfulness of genius when it goes wrong, since its 

ssessor has more opportunity of knowing what is right. 
There is an element, no doubt, of truth in this; but such 
persons forget what is due per contra to the other side of 
the argument—they forget the peculiar temptations of genius, 
in fact, they are scarcely capable of estimating them. The 
thinner, poorer nature can scarcely comprehend the richer. 
But how much more comprehensive is Christianity according 
to Christ than even stoicism, the noblest moral system after it ! 
‘Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things ;’ yet 
‘ seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.’ 

When all has been said, let it, however, be remembered that 
self-sacrifice, self-devoting love, is the noblest principle in 
human nature. If its claims come into collision with those of 
any other principle, conscience gives the casting-vote for this. 
The world in its secret heart always admired this more than 
anything else; but now that there has been manifested the 
crowning instance of it, and others have followed in the foot- 
prints of Him, men are generally agreed to place that virtue 
first and foremost. Happy the man who takes this principle 
to his bosom, living and dying, according to his opportunities, 
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in accordance with it—not merely admiring it at a distance. 


No creature may live only for self; but man is privileged, if 
he will, to take the life-law to his heart. 


Arr. VI.—(1.) Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile. By James 
Bruce, of Kinnaird, Esq. London. 1790. 


2.) The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Major W. Cornwa.iis Hargis. 
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London : Longmans. 1844. 


(3.) Voyage en Abyssinie. Par Messrs. Ferret et Paris. 
1847. 


(4.) Life in Abyssinia: being Notes collected during Three Years’ 
Residence and Travels in that Country. By MansFIELD Parkyns. 
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(5.) Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia. By the Rev. 
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(6.) The British Captives in Abyssinia. By Cuartes T. Beke, 
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(7.) The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. By Sir Samuen W. Baker, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., &. London: Macmillan & Co. 1867. 

(8.) Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia in 1862-3. By 
Henry Durton. London: Chapman and Hall. 1867. 

(9.) Further Correspondence respecting the British Captives in 


Abyssinia Presented to the House of Commons by command of 
Her Majesty. 1867. 


(10.) Map of Abyssinia. By James Wy.p, Geographer to the 
Queen, &c. 1867. 


Tue tenour of the debates in the House of Commons seemed 
to show that the Abyssinian expedition is an inevitable calamity, 
whose necessity has generally been realized with genuine reluc- 
tance. The interests of a commercial nation are necessarily those 
of peace, and no people are more powerfully affected than our- 
selves when the tranquillity of the world is disturbed. But in 
addition to this, an enlightened community will always see in 
war those evils whose moral tendency is degrading, and will 
recognise the production of disastrous effects that have no rela- 
tion to the more material financial considerations. Our reluc- 
tance to declare war against the sovereign of Abyssinia cannot 
be said to have been caused by any apprehension of danger to 
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our commerce, for the connection that we have maintained with 
that country has hung upon the merest thread. It is rather 
that we see Abyssinia the only nation in Africa professing the 
Christian religion—a rude form of it indeed, but still Christian— 
to which the people have clung tenaciously since its introduction 
early in the fourth century. At that remote period the Abyssinians 
possessed a native version of the Holy Scriptures; and so firmly 
was the creed thus derived grafted on the national mind, that 
when Islamism, offering the alternative of the Koran or death, 
spread its powerful influence in every direction, these Christians 
offered effectual opposition, and bravely adhered to the tenets of 
their faith. The key to Eastern Africa, as well as affording the 
easiest means of access to those magnificent lake regions that 
recent discovery has shown to exist in the centre of the continent, 
Abyssinia possesses the elements that are necessary to constitute 
a nation capable of exercising an appreciable influence on the 
future of the world. But, unhappily, the country has been torn 
by internal conflicts, its interests have been made subservient to 
the ambition of turbulent chiefs, and the weakness thus occa- 
sioned has induced invasion by the Egyptians in the north and by 
the Gallas in the south. The gradual and substantial progress 
made by these powers, that are at once enemies to Christi- 
anity and to Abyssinian independence, goes far to justify the 
proud boast of the Mohammedan, that those provinces in which 
the Christian spark still flickers must soon yield allegiance to 
the Prophet. Abyssinia, moreover, possesses a soil exceedingly 
rich in mineral and vegetable productions, and is blessed with a 
healthy climate; so that under all circumstances the nation is 
peculiarly calculated to excite our interest and sympathy. It is, 
therefore, extremely to be regretted that events should have com- 
pelled us to send a hostile expedition to a country whose strength 
we should obviously preserve rather than destroy. Lord Derby 
declared, on the opening of Parliament, and his remarks have 
been reiterated by his subordinates in the Government, that the 
expedition is sent for a single purpose, and that when that pur- 
pose is effected, Her Majesty’s troops will at once retire from Abys- 
sinia. As this object is avowedly and simply to effect the release 
of the unfortunate captives who have so long, in defiance of all 
law and honour, been held in durance by the Emperor Theodore, 
it is to be questioned whether it might not have been obtained by a 
less expensive method than the despatch of a military expedition. 
The most complete success that could attend the efforts of Sir 
Robert Napier could add no lustre to the glory of the British 
arms, and it is doubtful—though this is considered to be most 
essential— whether it would in the slightest degree affect the 
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preservation of our prestige in the East. If diplomatic action 
resulted only in the detention of our envoy, it is possible that 
the adoption of more indirect means might have secured happier 
results. Though Theodore and the Abyssinians are anything but 
the uncivilized and barbarous people commonly represented, a tra- 
dition seems to prevail among them against allowing strangers to 
leave their country without a quid pro quo; and it is therefore not 
impossible that there are other influences to which the Emperor 
would have been more amenable than to formal diplomacy. If 
every available means, both direct and indirect, had not been 
used prior to the despatch of an expensive expedition, Her 
—— Government have indeed incurred a grave respon- 
sibility. 

Though the main features in the melancholy history are 
generally known, various collateral circumstances and influences, 
which contributed most powerfully towards the production of 
those Abyssinian complications, have not received the publicity 
and attention that they merit. An explanation of these 
influences will afford some assistance in evolving order out 
of the intricacies of this question, and will show that though 
Theodore may, perhaps, now be denounced as a ruffian and a 
scoundrel, whose conduct has been most reprehensible, some 
palliation may be found in the aggravation he undoubtedly 
received. 

Having cautiously studied this question, and carefully sifted 
the evidence adduced, we have come to the somewhat startling 
conclusion that our present relations with Abyssinia are the result 
of rival intrigues of many years’ duration, having for their 
object the preponderance in that country of English influence 
and Protestantism on the one hand, and of French influence and 
Roman Catholicism on the other. We started in the race with 
manifest advantages ; but, however galling the confession, we 
have to acknowledge our defeat. ‘lo secret intrigue may be 
distinctly traced the misunderstanding that has arisen with 
Theodore; the imprisonment of Captain Cameron and his 
associates being simply the result of falsehood and double- 
dealing. This fact, apparently so little known, should be 
credited with its due significance, for when a country embarks 
in war, all doubt should be removed as to the causes of the 
calamity. French policy has long aimed at the control of the 
Red Sea, and French settlements on the Abyssinian coast have 
been deemed necessary in order to counteract the power of 
Great Britain in the possession of Aden and India. To the 
necessity of frustrating the designs thus formed, Lord Palmer- 
ston was fully alive. When the Thiers Government despatched 
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an expedition in the year 1840, for the ostensible object of 

romoting the mercantile interests of France in the East, Lord 
fasten was informed by Mr. James Macqueen, the eminent 
geographer, that the real design was to obtain possession of the 
port of Tajoura, so as to form a strong settlement near the 
entrance to the Red Sea. Communication was at once held 
with Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, and through him orders were conveyed to Aden, 
directing the immediate despatch of a ship of war to Tajoura, in 
order to take possession of the port, and thus, by anticipation, 
to defeat the French plan. Accordingly, Captain Barker pro- 
ceeded thither, surveyed the harbour, bought the place of the 
Sultan, and hoisted the British flag on an island commanding 
the anchorage. 

Part of the French project appears to have been, on getting 
possession of Tajoura, to send thence a mission to the King of 
Shoa, in order to establish friendly relations with that potentate. 
But this design was also anticipated. The Bombay Government, 
without delay, sent an embassy under Major Harris to Sahela 
Selassie, and concluded a treaty of peace and commerce with 
him. The labours of this embassy are ably detailed in the work 
by Major Harris, which we have quoted at the head of this 
paper, and though the results achieved were not permanent, the 
temporary object was attained. When the Guizot Ministry 
acceded to power in France, the policy which M. Thiers had 
followed in Eastern Africa was repudiated, probably because it 
had been unsuccessful. The actual cause of our enterprise being 
removed, Major Harris’s mission was withdrawn, and the 
advantages which we had so opportunely gained were quietly 
resigned. 

Still, these incidents were not without their effect. Lord 
Palmerston, believing it to be essential that our influence in 
Abyssinia should preponderate, decided on establishing official 
relations with the sovereign of that country. A gentleman 
happened to be in England at the time who had lived among the 
Gallas and the Abyssinians, and had acquired great influence 
with both, having in fact attained to the dignity of chief. 
Mr. Plowden was consequently appointed by Lord Palmerston 
as British Consul at Massowah, and was invested with full 
powers. He concluded a treaty with Ras Ali, and when that 
sovereign was deposed by his son-in-law, the present Emperor, 
Consul Plowden still maintained his position in the country. 
Another Englishman, named Bell, had been made generalissimo 
of Theodore’s army; and Plowden and he rendered themselves 
so useful and popular, that but for their untimely deaths, great 
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commercial, if not political, advantages would probably have 
been obtained, and the present complications would never have 
occurred. From the time of Consul Plowden’s death, and 
Captain Cameron’s appointment to the vacant consulship, the 
influence of ‘the enemies of the British name in Abyssinia’ 
has been in the ascendant; while it is more than probable that 
though the Consul may sometimes have been indiscreet, he has 
been rather the victim of circumstances he could not control, 
than guilty of that systematic disobedience of orders which 
some of his accusers impute to him. 

When Theodore’s series of extraordinary military successes 
culminated in the utter rout of the Tigrean army, and his 
assumption of Imperial dignity, the chief aim of his policy seems 
to have been directed towards the cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with England; and the high value he set on this m Sawnel 
is doubtless partly indicated in his appreciation of Consul 
Plowden~and Mr. Bell. After the death of these two valuable 
friends, the Emperor’s inclination in this respect had not 
lessened, and Consul Cameron received from him many proofs 
of friendship and esteem. At last, when all their business had 
been concluded, and Cameron was about to return to Massowah, 
Theodore wrote his famous letter to the Queen, which he gave 
the Consul to enclose in his despatches to the Foreign Office. 
On his way coastward, Captain Cameron was interrupted by the 
sudden rising of a rebel, and was compelled to take sanctuary in 
the church at Axum, whence, as he had announced to Lord 
Russell, he proceeded to the neighbourhood of Bogos, whose 
Christian inhabitants were under the protection of the British 
Consul. He was simply following the example set by Consul 
Plowden, whose proceedings must have been known to the 
Foreign Office, and had received its tacit approval. The injus- 
tice with which the tribes on the frontier had been treated by 
the Egyptian authorities appeared to Consul Cameron to neces- 
sitate a remonstrance; and, if the object of sending a repre- 
sentative to Abyssinia were to exercise an influence for good, the 
Consul’s proceedings seem to have been justified, supposing, that 
is, we believe the following extract from his despatch to Consul- 
General Colquhoun :— 


‘ A Pasha of Cassala, inflamed by fanaticism, and who makes no 
secret that Islam ought to be advanced by the sword, falls upon an 
inoffensive Christian people under our protection, carries into slavery 
350 men, women, and children, and distributes among his followers 
1,800 head of cattle, besides goats and sheep.’ 


In order to remonstrate with the perpetrators of these bar- 
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barities, and having, in the mean time, according to Dr. Beke, 
received a communication from the Foreign Office, requiring his 
report on certain opinions expressed by the Doctor as to the 
development of Ethiopian commerce, Consul Cameron proceeded 
to Cassala, and returned to Abyssinia by way of Matemma. The 
Turks being Theodore’s mortal enemies, the Consul’s journey into 
their territories was very displeasing to the Emperor; and on 
Captain Cameron’s return to Gondar, the first symptoms of 
wrath appeared. But that the ill-feeling thus created was 
fostered and fomented by another agency we will now endeavour 
to show. 

When Consul Cameron went to Abyssinia, he took with him, 
as private secretary, M. Bardel, a Frenchman. This individual 
managed to ingratiate himself in Theodore’s esteem, and was 
sent to Paris by the latter, with a letter to the Emperor 
Napoleon, at the same time that Captain Cameron received the 
letter which he forwarded for the Queen. To both these 
friendly epistles Theodore expected answers ; but though Captain 
Cameron received despatches from Lord Russell, ordering his 
immediate return to his post at Massowah, no allusion was made 
to the letter received from the Emperor. This letter Mr: 
Layard said he never saw, nor did he know that it had been seen 
by Lord Russell. The ignorance of this important epistle, thus 
publicly expressed in the House of Commons, seems perfectly 
inexcusable, when it is well known that the letter was knocking 
about for months at the Foreign and the India Offices, exciting 
the curiosity of the permanent officials of these departments. 
M. Bardel was more fortunate. He returned to Abyssinia within 
a reasonable period, with a reply from the Emperor Napoleon ; 
while Captain Cameron not only appeared without an answer to 
Theodore’s letter, but was under a cloud, in consequence of his 
visit to Turkish territory, whither he had gone, partly to prepare 
a report desired by the Foreign Office. It is significant, how- 
ever, that Consul Cameron’s troubles began to intensify soon 
after the return of his quondam secretary to Gondar; and he 
was forbidden to obey Lord Russell’s order that he should 
return to his post at Massowah. The following extract from a 
letter written by Mr. Steiger, one of the missionaries confined 
at Debra Tabor, may afford some clue to the great change that 
had taken place in Theodore’s conduct towards the English. 
After alluding to M. Bardel’s arrival in Abyssinia, and his 
subsequent mission to France, Mr. Steiger continues :— 

‘When he returned from Paris with an official answer, he brought 
at the same time a private commission froin the Secretary of Foreign 


Affairs, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and his Jesuit friends, to endeavour by 
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all means to destroy the Protestant missions in Abyssinia, and to 
plant Roman Catholic missionaries in their stead—the price for his 
endeavours being a Vice-Consulship. He did his best to execute his 
commission ; and did it with a subtlety and ingenuity which is truly 
surprising, and which none but a Frenchman taught in a Jesuit 
school—I had almost said the devil’s—could have learnt. But truly 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
stronger than men ; and wonderfully has the saying been fulfilled, 
“He that diggeth a pit for others will surely fall into it himself.” 
Through his own intrigues he has fallen ; for ere his work was com- 
pleted his punishment came, and he is now in prison, chained, with 
Mr. Stern, whose fall he had so desperately striven to compass. 
When he saw his plans frustrated, he confessed his wickedness to his 
companions, whose captivity he shares in the fortress of Magdala.’ 


Although we have no more positive proof than this of M. 
Bardel’s treachery, there is every reason to believe that the 
Consul’s trouble was due in a great measure to his intrigue. 
He came back to Gondar, and found Theodore annoyed with 
Cameron for having visited his enemies, the Turks, and having 
brought no reply to the letter he had written to Queen Victoria. 
The moment was most opportune for the inauguration of M. 
Bardel’s secret mission, and no circumstances could be more 
favourable under which false representations might be made to 
Theodore as to the duplicity of the British Government. Great 
Britain had fought for Turkey in the Crimea, to resist the 
encroachments of Russia—was not Cameron’s journey to Cassala 
undertaken with the object of increasing the Turkish power on 
the Abyssinian frontier? It was perfectly plain that England 
did not want his friendship; because, though no answer had 
been sent to the Emperor’s letter, the Consul had received 
peremptory orders to return to Massowah—the very seat of the 
Consulate being Turkish territory. In fact, not only was there 
no evidence beyond the Consul’s verbal assurances that the 
British Government cared in the least about Abyssinia, but 
everything pointed to their preference for Turkey. Such 
reasoning as this, insinuated at every favourable opportunity, 
could not fail to be effective with such a man as Theodore, 
whose wrath was accordingly demonstrated in Captain Cameron’s 
imprisonment. The Emperor’s vanity plainly kindled his anger 
against Mr. Stern. In the work which he published in Eng- 
land, after returning from a mission to the Falashas, or native 
Jews, Mr. Stern referred to Theodore’s mother as having been a 
vendor of a herb called kosso. When the missionary returned 
to Abyssinia, he took a copy of his work with him, and in an 
evil moment showed it to M. Bardel. There is now no doubt 
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that it was through his agency that the Emperor was made 
uainted with the fact that the book contained this humiliating 
reference to his parentage, which probably annoyed him all the 
more, in consequence of his claim to lineal descent from Solomon, 
King of Israel, and the Queen of Sheba. The first blow was 
thus struck at Protestant missions, and M. Bardel had the 
satisfaction of seeing Mr. Stern and Mr. Rosenthal consigned to 
a horrible dungeon, and subjected to most excruciating tortures. 
We feel inclined to doubt, however, whether the wiles of the 
cunning Frenchman would have been attended with such com- 
plete success had there not existed some plausible grounds for 
the Emperor’s distrust of the British Government. Theodore is 
a sensible man, who perfectly understood the requirements of 
his country ; and his idea was, that its interests could be best 
romoted by securing the friendship of England. While Consul 
lowden was alive, he was led to hope great things from this 
alliance, and was induced to believe that the desire was recipro- 
cal, as the advantages obviously would have been. At the time 
of Plowden’s death two points were under discussion—first, 
a treaty; second, an embassy to England. Theodore was 
willing to sign a treaty, but to one of the conditions, a 
resident Consul, he would not agree. It was stated, how- 
ever, that this concession would probably be gained in time, 
and relations be entered into which would be advanta- 
geous to both nations. Theodore’s prejudice against the 
establishment of a Consulate in his dominions is easily under- 
stood. He had no objection to the Consul residing in Abyssinia, 
as any other British subject, but hesitated about allowing him 
that immunity which the representative of a foreign govern- 
ment receives. He could not comprehend the idea of an in- 
dividual residing in his country not answerable to him, and 
imagined such an institution as a Consulate must necessarily 
become a focus of rebellion. It was desirable for the con- 
firmation of his power that no independent authority should 
exist in Abyssinia; and not understanding the usages of 
diplomacy, his objections were founded on considerations of 
private interest. 
It must be conceded that a change occurred in the attitude of 
this country towards Abyssinia ; and we think we need not go 
far to find the cause. In the first letter which the Emperor 


meaning, and with conclusions to be drawn therefrom :— 


handed over their kingdom to the Gallas and Turks. But God 
created me, lifted me out of the dust, and restored this empire to my 


wrote to the Queen, the following sentences are pregnant with — 


‘My fathers the Emperors having forgotten our Creator, he | 
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rule. He endowed me with power, and enabled me to stand in the 
place of my fathers. By his power I drove away the Gallas. But 
for the Turks, I have told them to leave the land of my ancestors. 
They refuse. I am now going to wrestle with them.’ 


Theodore was going to wrestle with the Turks. Moreover, 
according to Consul Cameron, in every interview he had with 
the Emperor, he ‘ renewed his invectives’ against that people. 
Herein may doubtless be found the reason of the change to which 
we refer. The Turkish proclivities of the Foreign Office could 
not countenance a sovereign who would express his intention so 
clearly and positively as Theodore did. The Turks were allowed 
to infringe on Abyssinian territory, and to carry Abyssinian 
Christians away into slavery ; but Theodore’s practical way of 
remonstrating could not be regarded with any degree of favour, 
even though he laid claim - to what had before been wrested 
from the empire over which he ruled. The barbarities of the 
Turks might be tolerated, but the resistance of the Christians 
could never be endured. Why a Government ruling over one of 
the most fertile portions of the globe in an execrable manner 
should thus be so jealously guarded against a sovereign sin- 
cerely anxious to restore the greatness of his own country, and 
to develop its great resources; or, why a system founded on the 
greatest of modern errors should be maintained against Christi- 
anity and ideas (however rude) of civilization derived from the 
same sources as our own is an enigma which we are unable to 
understand. The alleged reason, and we presume the real reason, 
is to present a barrier against the encroachments of Russia, but 
the Russian Ambassador in London has declared in the most 
emphatic terms that his country does not seek the annexation 
of Turkey, for such an act would be most unpopular with the 
people. We fear for the security of our Indian possessions ; but 
Russia never will and never can cross the Himalayas. The 
possession of Turkey would probably be followed, so the Russians 
think, by the transfer of their court from St. Petersburgh to 
Constantinople—a movement which would be severely depre- 
cated, as involving the diminution of Imperial influence in the 
North; while the entire strength of the empire is required 
to keep in subjection the various populations of its extended 
territories—particularly the cut-throat hordes of Central Asia— 
without seeking a collision with British power, and inevitable 
‘disaster in the South. Two foreign powers have excited the 
fears of our statesmen—Russia, by extending her boundaries in 
‘Central Asia ; and France, by her attempts to increase her power 
in the Red Sea. The movements of the former in this respect 
need cause no apprehension ; yet, in order to prevent an ima- 
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ginary evil, we bolster up a rotten sovereignty. Now with 
regard to the other phase of our mistrust, our policy has been 
deplorably shortsighted. An excess of French power in the 
Red Sea might be serious; and our interest would plainly be 
the unification of Abyssinia, under an enlightened ruler, the 
development of its immense resources, and a treaty of friendship 
andcommerce. This policy would have materially strengthened 
our own position in the East, and would have offered an effectua’ 
check to the machinations of our enemies in that part of the 
world ; but our fatal love for Turkey has caused the loss of the 
splendid opportunity which was offered us on the accession of 
Theodore to the throne. 

The story of Mr. Rassam’s mission is so familiar that it need 
only be briefly adverted to; though his rescue is said to be the 
only one which honour demands of the Government. Mr. 
Rassam was received by the Emperor with every mark of his 
distinguished faveur, and an order was at once given for the 
liberation of the prisoners. Theodore accused the latter of 
having denounced him as a: murderer, and otherwise abused 
him; and they confessed that the accusation was true. A 
‘ reconciliation’ then took place, according to the custom of the 
country, the captives asking Theodore’s pardon, and Theodore 
asking their pardon for the wrongs they had done each other. 
Though he had released the prisoners, the Emperor saw that the 
country was still without the advantages he anticipated from a 
connection with England, and he accordingly detained Mr. 
Rassam and the rest, while he sent Mr. Flad, one of the mis- 
sionaries, with a reply to the letter from the Queen, which Mr. 
Rassam had brought, and to make certain proposals to the 
British Government. There is no reason to believe that 
Theodore was acting treacherously, or was in the least degree 
insincere, for in this second letter to the Queen he says :— 


‘Had the illustrious Hormuzd Rassam, whom your Majesty ha 
mentioned to us in your letter, not been sent to us about the matter 
of Cameron and others, but the lowest of your servants, he would 
have been received graciously by us. We now send with Hormuzd 
Rassam, Cameron and all the other Europeans about whom your 
Majesty has written.’ 


Theodore’s proposals were complied with as far as possible. 
A civil engineer was engaged, with a certain number of 
artisans, and the machinery and other articles required were 
at once put in hand. Mr. Flad had an audience of the Queen, 
who gave him a letter for Theodore, written with her own 
hand, in which she expressed compliance with the Emperor’s 
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requests ; but it was stipulated that before the artisans and 
resents would be allowed to pass the Abyssinian frontier, 

r. Rassam and those detained with him should be allowed 
to quit the country. This stipulation seems to have been 
fatal The Emperor saw that the British Government felt 
a want of confidence in him, and his evil genius probably 
suggested that this was only another form of the duplicity 
that was being practised towards him. His anger was con- 
sequently again kindled, and the cup of liberty of which the 
captives were so nearly partaking was once more rudely dashed 
aside. From that time all peaceful efforts to release them have 
failed, and the Government have determined to try what virtue 
there is in war. We cannot help regarding our policy through- 
out as a series of mistakes, almost every act affording ‘the 
‘enemies of the British name in Abyssinia’ a foundation on 
which to base their false representations. To deal with Theodore 
as with an ordinary, civilized monarch would be absurd. 
Though a remarkable man, and far in advance of almost all 
other Abyssinians, his ideas are very vague as to what exists 
beyond the confines of his own plateau. A man in his position 
must be peculiarly susceptible to the influences of base intrigue, 
when dealing with nations he does not properly understand. 
There is no reason to doubt that, according to his own contracted 
notions, his conduct was perfectly right and straightforward, 
and that in the earlier history of our troubles we were more to 
blame than he. No country humiliates itself by acknowledging 
its error, even to a semi-savage; and had we but given those 
open and palpable evidences of goodwill which he could com- 
prehend, the captives would doubtless have now been free, and 
this only Christian sovereignty in Africa would have been saved 
from the incalculable evils that war must necessarily entail. 
Theodore was perfectly sincere in his dealings with us, and had 
they been frankly reciprocated, his suspicions would never have 
been aroused, his lasting and important friendship would have 
been secured, and our enemies would have lacked the cause they 
now have to rejoice. 

Having laid before our readers a necessarily brief, but, we 
believe, faithful account of events that have resulted in a 
war with Abyssinia, we will now endeavour to describe the 
country which our troops have invaded, and the knowledge 
of which has hitherto been far from general. The list of 
works at the head of this article shows that much information 
has existed with regard to Abyssinia; but while some has been 
treated with absolute incredulity, much has remained compara- 
tively unnoticed and unread. About the period when this 
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warlike expedition was resolved on by the Government, the 
prevalent idea as to the geographical configuration of the 
country was most erroneous and absurd. A dreary waste, with 
a fearful temperature, and inhabited by an excessively savage 
people, may be said to have been the characteristics which a 
majority of the English people ascribed to Abyssinia. To this 
notion the reality presents a perfect antithesis. Instead of being 
a desert, Abyssinia is one of the most fertile countries in the 
world; the climate, instead of being unbearably hot, is generally 
agreeable, though in many districts very cold, several mountain 
ranges existing with crests of eternal snow ; while the people are 
described by Dr. Beke as more nearly approaching ourselves 
than any other nation not allied to us by kindred. 

Abyssinia is greatly contracted from the ancient Ethiopic 
empire which it was Theodore’s great ambition to restore to its 
former glory and importance. The country, as at present 
comprised, is a high table-land, rising abruptly from a desert 
margin on the coast of the Red Sea. This plateau varies in 
elevation from 4,000 to 14,000 feet above the fevel. of the sea ; 
is intersected by deep valleys, at the bottoms of which run rapid 
streams. These torrents, though often extremely circuitous, 
almost invariably join eifher the Blue Nile in the south-west or 
the Tacazze in the north, and, therefore, contribute their quota 
of waters to the great river of Egypt. The boundaries of 
Abyssinia are somewhat ill-defined, especially on the Turkish 
frontier; but the political divisions are thus described by 
Dr. Beke :— 


“Tt would be no easy task to enumerate all the sections into 
which, through wars and their consequences, this unhappy country 
has become divided. For all practical purposes it will be sufficient to 
particularize (i.) Amhara, for the central portion of Abyssinia, contain- 
ing the capital, is generally, though incorrectly called ‘Amhara,’ being 
properly a province of Central Abyssinia, now principally in the 
possession of Mohammedan Gallas of the Wollo and Yedju tribes, 
and the stronghold of the partisans of Ras Ali; (ii.) Tigre in the north- 
east ; (iii.) Shoa in the south-east of Amhara, which two provinces 
have specially become known to European nations through the 
alliances and diplomatic relations into which, separately and as 
independent states, they have entered with England or with France ; to 
which have to be added Godjam, in the extreme south-west ; (iv.) Kwara, 
in the extreme north-west ; and (v.) Lasta, a province of Central 
Abyssinia, situate to the south of Tigre.” 


The province of. Tigre, from its easier accessibility, has 
_ always been a field for foreign intrigue, and consequently a 
hot-bed of sedition and rebellion. It is divided from the rest 
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of Abyssinia by the river Tacazze, which runs at the bottom of 
a gorge one hundred feet deep, and fifty yards wide. The rocky 
sides of this gorge are almost perpendicular, this being ap- 
parently the distinguishing feature of the courses of Abys- 
sinian rivers. To cross with a large army a country intersected 
by numberless ravines of this peculiar character must be 
page difficult, and if the passes were guarded, would 
be an absolute impossibility. Magdala and Debra Tabor, the 
two points towards which our attention is now directed, are each 
about 400 miles from Zoola, the landing-place of our troops in An- 
nesley Bay. These two forts are situated about 100 miles distant 
from each other, consequently they are reached by separate routes 
from the Red Sea. It is to be questioned whether the army, with 
its tens of thousands of camp followers and baggage animals, 
will be able to thread the narrow ways pursued by the 
Abyssinians ; it certainly would be impossible to march direct] 
across the country to the places where the prisoners are coun 
If the army, stil sintlaling faithful to Theodore is sufficiently 
strong to enable him to reach Magdala, he may, on hearing of 
the British advance, proceed to that place, and take the captives 
with him to DebraTabor. Should this probable contingency occur, 
Sir Robert Napier might attempt the direct route which the na- 
tives use, and which took Mr. Dufton twenty-one days to traverse. 
Acting on that supposition, this traveller has appropriately de- 
scribed the line of march, which we give in his own words :— 
‘In the first place, the troops on landing would have a plain of 
some ten miles in extent to cross before the foot of the Taranta 
mountain is reached. The line would be mostly over the sands, 
which swallow up during the greater part of the year the mountain 
torrent called the Hadas. Water, however, could easily be obtained 
by digging a few feet, as I have related was done by my Shoho 
guide. This tract crossed, the mountains now begin to close in 
on each side, and you pass up a narrow defile, without opening to the 
right or left, until the summit of the pass is reached. The mountains 
on each side are almost inaccessible, save to goats and barefooted Shohos ; 
they attain at the commencement of the route, a height above the 
bed of the Hadas of at least 1,000 feet. The breadth of this defile 
averages some twenty or thirty yards, but the bottom is so covered 
with angular rocks and boulders, that you are almost compelled to go 
single file. Indeed, the nature of the pass would enable 500 well- 
armed, resolute Abyssinians to hold it against an army, the rocks and 
trees forming an excellent ambush. As the territory, however, is 
only occupied by Shohos, who do not possess guns, and are not 
numerous, no obstacle would be found but in the nature of the 
road itself. It will be a work of toil, tasking the endurance and | 
spirit of our men severely. ; 
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‘It must not be concluded that all difficulties are overcome when 
once the table-land is reached. A few hours from Halai, the army 
will have to descend again, and by an abrupt and rugged descent too, 
though nothing like the Taranta We now reach a plain covered 
with thorny trees and rough, sharp-cornered boulders, which continues, 
though on a gradual incline, till the valley of the Mareb is reached. 
The Mareb is easily crossed, having at this time (December) but one 
or two feet of water; and then succeeds a low, flat plain, where 
the heat is rather great, but not excessively so. There is also a 
breath of malaria hanging about here, but an ordinary traveller 
passes the infested district in a few hours, and the army might do 
itinaday. We now begin gradually to ascend again until we arrive 
at the summit of a perfectly flat plateau, cool and healthy, which 
continues for a few miles; after which another descent is made, 
rugged, but not steep; and the valley succeeding it being crossed, 
we begin to ascend again on to a plateau similar to the last. Several, 
in fact, have to be crossed until Adowa is reached, at about one 
hundred miles from Halai. Adowa lies rather low, but not so much 
so as the Mareb; consequently, while the neighbourhood is rather 
warm, it is comparatively healthy. 

‘On leaving Adowa,a plain road is traversed for some time; but then 
succeed several ridges of high hills, covered with boulders and thorny 
trees, where the path is sometimes so narrow, that the army would 
have to go single file. One passes sometimes also along the sides 
of mountains, whose incline is so great, that a false step would 
endanger the lives of mule and rider. These animals, however, can 
be depended upon. Footmen stand a better chance without shoes 
than with, and would thus be able to proceed in safety. Some fifty 
miles over these rocky hills brings one to Tembyen (Abiyad), in a 
rich and fertile valley, lying probably on a level with Adowa. The 
sun here is hot. Tembyen is a thriving Mohammedan town ; 
supplies to a limited extent might be got here. 

‘On leaving Tembyen, theriver Gevha is soon after reached ; but the 
road throughout is unpleasant both to mules and men. The path 
continues for some time along the bed of the Gevha, a mountain 
stream, shallow and narrow ; and then branches off direct to the 
Tecazze, over a rough country of slaty formation. The Tecazze is 
about seventy miles from Adowa, and runs in a deep, rocky ravine, 
with precipitous sides, where it is hot, but, owing to the want of 
vegetation, not unhealthy. The road continues along the bed of the 
Tecazze for another fifty miles, during which the stream itself is 
crossed every two or three miles. It was practicable enough when I 
passed it at the end of the dry season, but may be more difficult 
in the month of January, when our troops would have to pass it. 
It would then probably have some three feet of water. 

«On leaving the Tecazze, the route is occasionally rugged and tor- 
tuous, passing over spurs of the Simyen mountains, whose summits 
are covered with snow. But the air here is cool and pleasant, 
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enabling one to bear better the excessive fatigue. Forty miles 
from the Tecazze the river Minna is reached, a tributary of the 
Tecazze, and not much inferior in volume of water to that stream 
itself. Unlike the Tecazze, its banks are clothed with rich foliage, 
including monster tamarind and sycamore trees, whose shade at 
noon is delightful. The Minna is some hundred feet broad. 

‘On quitting the Minna, the road crosses in succession mountain 
after mountain, covered with wood and shattered fragments of rock, 
for a distance of fifty miles or so. We find that we have then 
attained the vast plain of Bellesa, perfectly even, but dotted here and 
there with flat-topped rocks, the remains of the original plateau. 
Some thirty miles along this plain brings us to the eastern foot of 
Mount Melza, and by a short and abrupt ascent we attain a small 
plain beneath its highest summit, in which stands the large village 
of Ebenat. Crossing the plain of Ebenat, a rough descent carries us 
into the rocky Reb valley, and a similar ascent on the other side 
of the undulating plain, at the farther extremity of which stands 
Gaffat, with Debra Tabor town and mountain presiding above.’ 


In almost every report from Abyssinia, for many months past, 
we have heard of Theodore’s being surrounded by rebels; and 
one of the most recent communications from the interior of the 
country stated that he had been checked in his advance on 
Magdala. As he appears to have been making a desperate dash 
at this fortress, he was probably supported by his whole force ; 
but, being checked, if not defeated in the attempt, we may infer 
his strength to be so reduced, that the Magdala captives are 
beyond his power. But even if a rebel chief has taken them 
out of Theodore’s clutches, there is little reason to hope that he 
will at once deliver them up. In any case, they will probably 
be held as a guarantee for some advantage to be gained; and 
the expedition will therefore be doubtless forced to march on 
the fort in which they are confined. In order to reach Magdala, 
a different route must be taken from that which leads from 
Zoola to Debra Tabor; and bad as the latter is, according to 
Mr. Dufton’s description, the former is infinitely worse. Around 
Debra Tabor, Theodore’s European workmen have made some 
roads @ Ja Macadam; but, with these few exceptions, the very 
best in Abyssinia are simply rugged tracks; while the vile- 
ness of those seldom used is absolutely beyond description. 
In the latter category the route from Halai to Magdala must 


evidently be placed, and its passage will severely test the mettle 

of the army. The troops selected for this arduous enterprise 

have been accustomed to hill-warfare in India, and we must 

hope that their experience thus acquired will have prepared 

them for the more rugged march into the heart of Abyssinia. 

In order to march on Magdala, the army must necessarily 
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evade those peculiar ravines to which allusion has been made, inas- 
much as it would be simply impossible to cross them. The high 
table-land which rises abruptly from the low tract which exists 
between Magdala and the Red Sea forms a sort of base, from which 
ranges of hills strike off at angles, and between which the rivers 
run. The march of the army will therefore be directly across 
this rugged country, and it is evident the expedition can only 
reach its destination by keeping along the high land from which 
the ravines and rivers spring. Breaking off in the neighbour- 
hood of Tembyen, the route lies through the province of Lasta. 
This province is exceedingly mountainous, and its climate 
severely cold. In the time of the Abyssinian king Facildas, the 
inhabitants revolted, and the monarch led an army against 
them. But though only in the month of March—about the 
time when our own troops, who have been accustomed to the 
warm climate of India, will probably be struggling through the 
province—the excessive cold destroyed most of the army of the 
Abyssinian king! The road through Lasta is said to be 
‘ dreadful,’ going over stupendous ridges and crossing deep 
valleys, hill after hill, and valley after valley. It is impossible 
to think of what the expedition must suffer here without a 
shudder of veritable horror. Should the inhabitants prove 
hostile, thousands of lives must inevitably be sacrificed. Sup- 
plies, however, will be plentiful. Springs and rivulets abound, 
flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle are almost everwhere met 
with, and very fine wheat is grown. 

Should necessity compel Sir Robert Napier to pursue Theodore 
to Debra Tabor, it would be particularly advantageous to the 
British troops if the Emperor would give them battle. The 
rude appliances of war which the Abyssinians possess could not 
offer effectual resistance to the modern and improved weapons 
that would be used against them. But Theodore knows the 
value of discipline in an army, and though he has infused a slight 
improvement in his own ranks over those of his native opponents, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that he will make astand. It is conjec- 
tured that he will rather—if he can get them—take the captives 
with him, and retire into his own mountain province of Kwara. 
The strange vicissitudes of his early life made Theodore 
acquainted with every inch of this rugged district, and though 
often hunted from place to place by implacable foes, he always 
managed to elude their vigilance. Gathering a band of desperate 
characters, and animating them with his own lofty and resolute 
spirit, he inflicted such disaster on the power sent against him, 


that he speedily overthrew the Ras, and raised himself to Imperial fi 


dignity. If Theodore could thus make Kwara a focus of rebel- 
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lion, and so skilfully disguise himself as to escape detection by 
the Abyssinians, we can fancy how difficult it would be for 
troops utterly unacquainted with the country to discover his 
whereabouts and to catch him. Yet his retirement into Kwara 
is regarded as a probable contingency; and though many 
people, regarding the British as invincible, are sanguine and 
confident as to the result, we confess that we view the prospect 
with considerable solicitude. 

On the western side of Abyssinia the frontier is very ill- 
defined ; in fact, wherever the Turkish territory is proximate, a 
certain intervening space forms a ground of dispute. Entering 
Abyssinia from Matemma, Mr. Dufton, who is not very classical 
in point of style, thus describes the appearance of the 
country :— 


‘The road was very uneven, now ascending a steep mountain side, 
now descending into a deep valley. The country was magnificent, 
far surpassing anything I had previously seen. The high mountains 
of the Scotch highlands, covered with the fertility of the Rhine-land, 
would best represent it; but the vegetation was of a nature quite 
different from that of the Rhine, characterized as it was by the luxu- 
riance of the tropics. Once the road skirted the side of a mountain, 
the summit of which, raised a thousand feet above our heads, looked 
down into a deep valley another thousand below our feet. On the 
opposite side of the valley the land rose to a similarly steep eminence, 
which in one part was connected to that on which we stood by a low 
chain of undulating ground, so that a pretty little stream at the 
bottom, like a silver thread in the dark shadow of the mountains, 
wound about, searching for its channel. Fruitful fields hung over it 
thick at every curve. The hills, of secondary formation, were broken 
here and there into rocky chasms, through which leaped innumerable 
falls of water in their downward course to join the stream ; and here 
I saw for the first time the beautiful Euphorbia, called the Kolquol, 
whose dark, candelabra-shaped branches, tipped with bright yellow 
flowers, stood out in deep relief from the lighter green around. Bright 
flowers of every variety, most of which were unknown to me, but 
amongst others the familiar wild-rose, the honeysuckle, and jasmine, 
lent their beauty and fragrance to the scene. The whole was a perfect 
gem of nature.’ 


The country to the northward is drained by the great river 
Atbara—the Astaboras of the ancients—and its tributaries. 
This is the Tecazze of Abyssinia, being also called the Settite 
beyond the frontier. Until recently, the importance of this 
river was not fully understood. Early geographers considered 
it to be the real Nile, but as the Turks extended their conquests 
the dignity of being the main branch was alae on the 
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Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue River. From that time, interest in the 
Atbara lessened; and it was reserved for Sir Samuel Baker to 
discover its possession of more vital worth than those streams 
to which it yielded superiority. That traveller, accompanied 
by his heroic wife, had followed the course of the Atbara, 
passing along its sandy bed, which was only studded here and 
there with a few pools, without being at all conscious that one 
of the great secrets of geography was so soon to be revealed 
to him. After describing the intense heat and evident atmo- 
spheric change that the travellers felt on the 23rd of June, 1861, 
Sir Samuel says :— 


‘ The cool night arrived, and at about half-past eight I was lying 
half-asleep upon my bed, by the margin of the river, when I fancied 
that I heard a rumbling like distant thunder. I had not heard such 
a sound for months, but a low, uninterrupted roll appeared to increase 
in volume, although far distant. Hardly had I raised my head to 
listen more attentively, when a confusion of voices arose from the 
Arabs’ camp, with.a sound of many feet, and in a few minutes they 
rushed into my camp, shouting to my men, in the darkness, “ El 
Bahr! El Bahr !” (the river! the river!) 

‘We were up in an instant, and my interpreter, Mahomet, in a 
state of intense confusion, explained that the river was coming down, 
and that the supposed distant thunder was the roar of approaching 
water. 

‘Many of the people were asleep on the clean sand on the river’s 
bed ; these were quickly awakened by the Arabs, who rushed down 
the steep bank to save the skulls of my two hippopotami that were 
exposed to dry. Hardly had they descended when the sound of 
the river, in the darkness beneath, told us that the water had 
arrived ; and the men, dripping with wet, had just sufficient time 
to drag their heavy burdens up the bank. 

‘ All was darkness and confusion ; everybody was talking, and no 
one listening : but the great event had occured—the river had arrived 
like a thief in the night! On the morning of the 24th June, I stood 
on the banks of the noble Atbara river, at the break of day. The 
wonder of the desert ! yesterday there was a barren sheet of glaring 
sand, with a fringe of withered bush and trees upon its borders, that 
cut the yellow expanse of desert. For days we had journeyed along 
the exhausted bed ; all nature, even in nature’s poverty, was most 
poor : no bush could boast a leaf, no tree could throw a shade, crisp 
gums crackled upon the stems of the mimosas, the sap dried upon the 
burst bark, sprung with the withering heat of the simoom. In one 
night there was a mysterious change—wonders of the mighty Nile !— 
an army of water was hastening to the wasted river ; there was no 
drop of rain, no thunder cloud on the horizon to give hope ; all had 
been dry and sultry ; dust and desolation yesterday ; to-day, a magni- 
ficent stream, some 500 yards in width, and from fifteen to twenty 
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feet in depth, flowed through the dreary desert! Bamboos and reeds, 
with trash of all kinds, were hurried along the muddy waters. Where 
were all the crowded inhabitants of the pool? The prison doors were 


broken, the prisoners were released, and rejoiced in the mighty stream 
of the Atbara. 


* * a * * 

‘The rains were pouring in Abyssinia! These were the sources of 
the Nile!’ 

Here, then, is the secret of Nilotic inundation. The specu- 
lations of ages have been set at rest by Sir Samuel Baker. 
Neither the ten months’ rainfall in Unyoro, nor any of those 
other influences, upon which the White Nile depends for its 
supply, can do more than maintain the river at a moderate 
height during all seasons; and for that inundation, which 
brings fertility to Lower Egypt, we must look to Abyssinia. 


‘We commenced the descent towards the river (says Sir Samuel 
Baker) ; the valley was a succession of gullies and ravines, of landslips 
and watercourses ; the entire hollow of miles in width had evidently 
been the work of the river. How many ages had the rains and the 
stream been at work to scoop out from the flat table-land this deep 
and broad valley! Here was the giant labourer that had shovelled 
the rich loam upon the Delta of Lower Egypt! Upon these vast 
flats of fertile soil there can be no drainage except through soakage. 
The deep valley is therefore the receptacle not only for the water that 
oozes from its sides, but subterranean channels, bursting as landsprings 
from all parts of the walls of the valley, wash down the more soluble 
portions of earth, and continually waste away the soil. Landslips 
occur daily during the rainy season ; streams of rich mud pour down 
the valley’s slopes ; and as the river flows beneath in a swollen torrent, 
the friable banks topple down into the stream and dissolve. The 
Atbara becomes the thickness of pea soup, as its muddy waters steadily 
perform the duty they have fulfilled from age to age. Thus was the 
great river at work, upon our arrival on its bank, at the bottom of the 
valley. The Arab name, “ Bahr el Aswat” (black river), was well 
bestowed ; it was the black mother of Egypt, still carrying to her off- 
spring the nourishment that had first formed the Delta. 

‘At this point of interest the journey had commenced ; the deserts 
were passed ; all was fertility and life: wherever the sources of the 
Nile might be, the Atbara was the parent of Egypt!’ 


We regret that we cannot further enter into the details of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s latest work, from which the foregoing 
extracts are tuken. But in according it our unqualified appro- 
bation, we may remark that, as a record of the adventures of a 
daring explorer and hunter, whose startling exploits were 
attended with much more than the ordinary modicum of success, 
it deserves to be universally read; while of its literary merits 
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it is sufficient to say they are worthy of the author of the 
‘ Albert N’yanza.’ 
Another large river in the north of Abyssinia—the Mareb or 
Gash—flows through and fertilizes a district that is a dead 
flat. Like many other African rivers, the Mareb is said to be 
evaporated or lost in the sands. Sir Samuel Baker states this 
‘to be the fact, and his testimony is supported by other travel- 
lers ; but this opinion is evidently erroneous, as Mr. Schimper 
reckons that he has seen its junction with the Atbara; and Mr. 
Hamilton positively asserts that he saw the two rivers join, the 
Mareb being three feet deep. During a very dry season it may 
possibly be absorbed, but it may wien be regarded as a 
’ tributary of the Atbara. All that part of Abyssinia which is 
drained by the Tecazze and part of the Mareb seems to partake 
of the same character. Mr. Wyld’s map beautifully delineates 
those peculiar features to which we have alluded, and which are 
raphically described by Bruce, Ferret and Galinier, Mansfield, 
rg and others. The country everywhere presents the 
same difficulties of transit, and the only baggage animals that 
can be relied on are the sure-footed mules and bullocks. Sug- 
gestions have actually been made to the Government, that 
camels and even elephants would be best adapted for military 
service in Abyssinia ; but, fortunately, this expedition has not 
been characterized by the usual blunders of Red-tape. Abundant 
supplies of mules have been procured, and will doubtless be 
found equal to the necessities of the campaign. 

The most cultivated and wealthy district in Abyssinia is 
evidently that of which Lake Tsana, or Dembea, is the centre. 
Within the basin of the lake are the capital, and the principal 
residences of the Court; and though an Abyssinian town is 
nothing more than a castrum, there are a few which have a 
permanent character. In this neighbourhood all the improve- 
ments and civilizing influences in Abyssinia are centred, though 
the state of anarchy which is indigenous to the country has 
necessarily restricted those advances that might otherwise have 
been made. Lake Tsana is about 6,000 feet in altitude, and is 
about seventy miles in length by forty in breadth. Mr. Dufton 
says :— 


‘It appears to have originally occupied an extent much beyond 
this, which is shown by the flat alluvial plains of Dembea, Foggera, 
and Gojam—the lowering of the waters of which has laid bare a fruitful 
land to cultivation. Several beautiful islands lie on its smooth sur- 
face, covered with rich tropical foliage ; yet, notwithstanding all its 
attractions, the Abyssinians have never built a boat on it worthy 
of the name. In addition to the teff, doura, wheat, barley, and 
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other cereals, its shores produce a little cotton, the grape-vine, and a 
few fruit trees, such as the peach. In the south-west, the coffee plant 
is said also to flourish. Indeed, this country is capable of producing 
anything, for there is every variety of climate between the high 
mountain-lands and the deep lowlands and valleys.’ 


From Lake Tsana, the Blue Nile flows in a south-westerly 
direction, and then, taking a circular turn, encloses the peninsular 
provinces of Gojam and Damot. A whole series of tributary 
streams falls into it from the Talba Waha mountains. These 
provinces were at one time well cultivated and productive, and 
still abound in cattle. A great part of these districts, and 
the countries to the south, are in the possession of Galla tribes. 

To the south-east of the Blue River is the province of Shoa, 
which, until its subjection by Theodore, had been an independent 
state, having transmitted the crown from father to son during 
eight generations. This province has again revolted, the young 
king who had surrendered himself a prisoner to Theodore, 
having lately effected his escape from the fortress in which 
he was confined. Sahela Selassie, the sovereign to whom Major 
Harris’s mission was sent, was the grandfather of this young 
prince. Shoa is extensively cultivated, and the fertility of the 
soil yields an abundant return to agriculturallabour. There are 
certain districts that are impracticable for pasture or cultivation, 
but with these exceptions, there are few forests or wastes, 
and the people industriously irrigate their lands by artificial 
means. A quotation from Major Harris’s lucid description will 
give the reader a good idea of Shoa :— 


‘ Situated in the middle of the torrid zone, and composed of groups 
and ranges of lofty mountains overlooking wide plains and deep valleys, 
equally under the influence of the tropical rains, the climate at 
different elevations is of the most varied description. The high table- 
land, which is clothed with moderate vegetation, destitute of wood, 
and freely ventilated, is at all times cool and healthy, and often 
extremely cold. . . . The low, wooded valleys, on the other hand, 
are close, unwholesome, and insufferably hot. . . . The amazing fer- 
tility of the vales is beyond all conception. Every species of crop 
attains the most gigantic proportions. The rich soil and the nur- 
turing shelter, the abundant supply of water, and the ardent rays 
of the sun, all combine to crown the hopes of the husbandman; and 
these situations would have stood prominent as perfect in the creation, 
had nature blessed them with a climate corresponding in character 
to their lovely appearance... .. . 

‘ Ascending, the vegetation on the mountain side is somewhat 
inferior in luxuriance —a fact that may be accounted for by the angle 
at which the sun’s rays meet the ground, their power of imparting 
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heat varying in proportion thereto. As the eastern face of the range 
rises almost perpendicularly, it can only during half the day receive 
the rays at all; and for many hours, in the warmest part of the after- 
noon, the surface is entirely obscured in shadow. 

‘On the elevated plateau, a succession of gentle undulations of 
pasture and arable land, intersected by green meadows, and bare- 
banked rivulets, rise in endless continuation to the view, undisturbed 
by a solitary tree. Villages and farm-houses proclaim a country 
which has long enjoyed the blessings of peace. The craggy moun- 
tains rise in magnificent ranges from the centre, divided each by a 
thousand chasms, in whose depths run clear, gushing rills. Tangled 
bushes and evergreen shrubs diversify the cliffs, many of which 
are covered with magnificent woods. In every nook and “ coigne of 
vantage” are to be seen and scented the myrtle, the eglantine, and the 
jasmine. .The intervening slopes, which form the most desirable 
sites of residence, are clothed in luxuriant crops, and in herbage 
fed by the oozing streams from above; and at the foot of the range 
repose the rich and smiling valleys, hid in all the luxuriance of 
tropical foliage, from the gigantic sycamore, beloved of the heathen 
Galla, and measuring upwards of forty feet in circumference, to the 
light and elegant acacia, which distils the much-prized gum. 

* * * * * 


‘ Abyssinia is happy in a most copious supply of water, the gates of 
heaven being opened twice during the year to the flooding of every 
river and streamlet, and to the complete soaking of the earth. 
Immediately after these downpourings, nature, who had remained 
bound up in the preceding drought, bursts forth into a thousand 
interesting forms. Pastures and meadows are clothed in cheering 
green ; the hills and dales are adorned with myriads of beautiful and 
sweet-scented flowers, and the sides of mountain ranges become une 
sheet of the most luxuriant cultivation. 

‘By the provident husbandman, two crops are every year garnered 
in from the fat land, without its being impoverished. . . . Forty- 
three species of grain and other useful products are already cultivated 
in Abyssinia. . . . Butif only a small portion of European know- 
ledge were to be instilled into the mind of the Christian cultivator, 
the kingdom of Shoa, possessed of such unbounded natural advan- 
tages, might be rapidly raised from its present primitive condition, 
and made one inexhaustible granary for all the best fruits of the 
earth.’ 

The southern and eastern parts of Shoa, which are not drained 
" the Nile, are within the basin of the Hawash, the second 

Abyssinian rivers. Rising in the very heart of Ethiopia, at 
a height of 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, the Toreask 
receives niggard tributaries at long intervals; and though 
affected like other rivers by the tremendous rainfalls, has no 
outlet to the ocean, being finally absorbed in the lagoons 
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of Aussa. It has been suggested that by _— at 
Tajoura, and proceeding along the Hawash and one of its 
most important tributaries, the expedition might easily reach 
Magdala. On the map this may appear easy enough, as 
nearly the whole distance is a plain, on which camels might be 
used ; but those who are acquainted with the district avow that 
it is utterly impracticable. To say nothing of the hot sirocco 
that sweeps furiously over the salt plains, stifling everything in 
its course, the absence of forage and water, and the harassing 
proximity of bloodthirsty tribes, would be insuperable impedi- 
ments in the advance of our troops. Part of the presents 
intended for Theodore have been most unwisely sent to the King 
of Shoa, doubtless with the idea that he may offer us some 


‘assistance. But his experience of the Emperor’s military 


ability, and the remembrance of his own confinement at Debra 
Tabor, would make him fear to stir an inch beyond the boun- 
daries of his own kingdom. 

Abyssinia is very richly endowed by nature. Its resources 
are immense ; but great obstacles exist in the way of their deve- 
lopment. Nothing can be more detrimental to Abyssinian com- 
merce than the continual strife in which the various hostile 
factions are engaged. When Theodore had brought the whole 
country under his rule, there seemed a hope that, with the assist- 
ance he was desirous of proeariag frora Exgland, itie'wealth 
of Abyssinia might be eyuilsble, and, that,.‘the rich and 
‘abundant harvest ready for. the sickle,. th» numerous -herds 
‘ of cattle grazing in the fiower-speckied meadows, the lacge and 
‘ neat villages, and the happy look of the peasants,’ would be a 
general characteristic instead of being only applicable to a few 
isolated spots which war has not yet devastated. Peace is 
more necessary to the prosperity of Abyssinia than to many 
other countries of the world. The want of roads is, as we 
have seen, a great preventive of transit, and consequently an 
impediment to trade. To make roads was one great object for 
which the Emperor was so desirous to procure English artisans, 
for he knew that without roads his country never could become 
so great as he wished to make it. As the whole export of the 
interior is brought by porters to within about two days’ journey 
of the coast, it is easy to comprehend how very restricted must 
be the trade of this very abundant region. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all the difficulties that have to be encountered, quantities of 
gold, ivory, musk, coffee, ghee (or rancid butter), hides, cotton, 
grain, honey, and wax are brought to Massowah during the 
year. Sir Samuel Baker says that at Gallabat, which is the 
market-place for all commerce between Abyssinia and the Egyp- 
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tian territories, the trade is chiefly in cotton, coffee, bees’-wax, 
and hides. Similar productions are exported from the southern 
art of the country vid Tajoura, and the people of the interior 
haviae an inordinate passion for certain kinds of European 
goods, the price of their produce is spent in order to gratify 
their desires. There are no grounds for supposing that for cen- 
turies past the commerce of Abyssinia has-much increased. 
When the Portuguese first visited the Eastern seas, they found 
that a native trade was carried on in gold-dust, ivory, myrrh, 
and Abyssinian slaves, while the spices and muslins of India 
were found in the Red-Sea ports, and that caravans regularly 
arrived from the interior. No more than this can be said now. 
The mineral wealth of Abyssinia is very great. Gold already 
forms a staple commodity of commerce. Coal and copper also 
exist, but whether to a large extent is uncertain. After leaving 
the Settite, Sir Samuel Baker found in the water evidence of the 
presence of copper :— 


‘T had remarked (says he) throughout the neighbourhood unmnis- 
takable evidences of the presence of this metal ; the surface of the 
rocks was in many places bright green, like malachite, and upon an 
exploration of the bed of the stream, I found veins of a green substance 
in the perpendicular cliffs that had been cut through by the torrent. 
These green veins passed through a bed of reddish, hard rock, glisten- 
ing with, minute crystals, which I beiieve to have been copper. There 
is no doubt: that, mech myght be Jone were the mineral wealth of this 
cour.try thoroughly investigated” 

Consui Plowdén’s réport says 

‘Gold and copper exist, and iron is found in great abundance ; 
plains of sulphur and various salts, in the province now occupied by 
the Taltals, supply all Abyssinia with those commodities ; and other 
wealth may lie hid in that volcanic tract. A search for coal would, 
elsewhere, be probably successful ; but to describe the mineral and 
natural riches of this country should be the task of one better qualified 
for the investigation.’ 


Abyssinia appears to be peculiarly calculated for the growth 
of cotton. When the American war comparatively stopped our 
supply of this article, we found, by terrible experience, how 
necessary it is that an essential adjunct to our national pros- 
perity should not wholly depend on a single country. Facili- 
ties for cotton cultivation were sought throughout the world, 
and various schemes were promoted to prevent a recurrence of 


such a calamity to the industry of Lancashire as was then expe-- 


rienced. Dr. Beke is particularly strong on this important 
subject. In the ‘ Appendix’ to his work is a very valuable 
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paper, showing the capacity of Abyssinia for the growth of 
cotton. Consul Cameron was partly induced by the strong 
representations of this paper to make his fatal journey 
into the Turkish territory, and which, with the neglect that 
Theodore’s letter to the Queen received, may be said to have 
caused his imprisonment. It is lamentable to think that a 
country possessing such natural advantages should be so little 
utilised ; but anarchy in Abyssinia must ever prevent the 
development of its wealth. Could order reign, it would form 
a fruitful field for European enterprise; inasmuch as Consul 
Plowden declares it to be ‘a country that combines mineral 
‘resources, a delightful climate, and tropical luxuriance, with 
‘so much general salubrity, that no waste of European life need 
‘ be apprehended from frequenting it.’ 

But one branch of Abyssinian trade has been both extensive 
and profitable. The detestable traffic in human flesh has been 
the curse of Abyssinia, as well as of nearly all the other countries 
of the African continent. Under the strong rule of the Emperor 
Theodore, there was every probability that the slave trade in 
Abyssinia would be stopped, and slavery itself ultimately extin- 
guished. He publicly declared his inveterate hatred of the 
traffic, and proved his dislike by its suppression; only allowing 
slaves already bought to be sold to such Christians as might like 
to buy them from motives of charity. The vitality of the slave 
trade in Abyssinia has been chiefly due to external influences. 
The Mohammedan people around have always been the means of 
maintaining this ‘consummation of all human villanies.’ The 
Turks and Egyptians especially deserve the execration of hu- 
manity, for the barbarities of which they have been guilty. 
Holding some connection with the civilization of Western 
Europe, and having their power maintained by the blood and 
treasure of the two foremost Protestant and Catholic nations, 
they yet rye + and practise that which every principle of 
religion and civilization most thoroughly detests. They have 
made continual raids into Abyssinia, for the very purpose of 
carrying the Christians away into slavery ; and in their crimes 
have exceeded those of more unenlightened Mohammedan tribes. 
Their enormities are simply characteristic of the system pursued 
through all parts of the Soudan, and as they have been perpetrated 
in the dark interior of Africa, what we know, though fearfully 
significant, is but little, And all this is done by powers to whom 
we so anxiously extend our patronage and protection! Like the 


- despots of the monarchical Gallas, and the other tribes in the 


interior, the Viceroy of Egypt finds the slave trade to be a 
profitable source of revenue; and though on his recent visit to 
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Western Europe he affected sympathy with the Abolitionists, 
_ to the contrary are too palpable to induce our belief in 
is sincerity. Moslem traders go into the far interior to procure 
the proceeds of kidnapping excursions; and, examining their 
victims like cattle, the price and treatment are in accordance 
with the assumed usefulness of the slave. The most revolting 
spectacles are witnessed in the markets, the most disgusting 
acts are perpetrated on the march. When Theodore had sub- 
jugated the whole of Abyssinia, he proved his sincere abhorrence 
of the slave trade, by not only abolishing it in his own domi- 
nions, but by sending his officers to the passes in the south, 
with instructions to buy and set free all the wretched victims 
that were brought from the interior. The price the Moslem 
dealers themselves set on their human property was cheerfully 
paid, and after baptism the captives were set at liberty. In this 
respect Theodore’s character stands brightly prominent; and 
though the Moslems on his frontier affect a higher degree of 
civilization, the verdict of our sympathies is emphatically in 
favour of the Abyssinian Emperor. The friendship of England 
would have enabled Theodore to consolidate his power, and as 
the powerful sovereign of a country that has been for centuries 
the hot-bed of slavery, he would have done for us in the east of 
Africa what has cost us so much to do on the western coast. 
With a united empire he could have resisted the aggressions of 
the Egyptians, he would have saved Abyssinia from anarchy 
and ruin, and would have destroyed the slave trade in every 
province affected by his influence. Our conduct has, no doubt 
unintentionally, prevented the realization of what seemed so 
of accomplishment, and we should therefore endeavour to 
do the work ourselves. The expedition should be used, in order 
to eradicate the slave trade effectually in the Red Sea. British 
intervention is always supposed to be for good; and as the 
northern, western, and eastern frontiers of Abyssinia are 
Egyptian territory, our influence with Egypt should now be 
exerted on behalf of that lofty and holy principle which indig- 
nantly refuses to tolerate the pleas on which human bondage 
has been made to rest It will be impossible to stop the slave 
trade in Africa while it is allowed, if not encouraged, by Egypt 
and Turkey; these powers should therefore be compelled to 
punish their subjects by whom the traffic is carried on. We 
now have an opportunity for doing some good in north-eastern 
Africa; we trust that opportunity will not be lost. 
Though generally approving of the policy of those statesmen 
who are mainly responsible for these complications, we cannot 
but think that in dealing with Abyssinia they grievously erred. 


| 


on 


Effects of our Policy. 


But as the expedition is now wn fait accompli, let us see what 
some of its results will be. Our first thought is ‘horrible, 


‘heartrending.’ The foremost Christian nation in 
is sending a Mohammedan army to destroy Chris 


the world 
tianity in 


Abyssinia. We know this is not the design, but it will be the 
practical effect. It is a humiliating and alarming thought. The 
advance of Mohammedan power always means the destruction of 
Christianity ; and we have seen how internal dissension has 
induced the invasion of the Egyptians and the Gallas. By 
unity under such a man as Theodore, the Abyssinians would have 


maintained their religion and their independence. 


As Abys- 


sinian sovereigns go, Theodore was really great. Rebellion, 
disaster, and the destruction of all his hopes have greatly 
changed him from the Theodore of Plowden’s time, when he 
gave promise of a splendid future. He abolished slavery, ex- 


pelled the Jesuits, reformed the Church, and set to his — 
a high example of morality, which he urged them to fo 


low. 


The errors of our policy have produced such results that we 
now seek his destruction. But what does the destruction of 
Theodore imply? The strength of the empire will be gone; 


anarchy will return; the Egyptians will find no 


power of 


resistance ; Mohammedanism will supersede Christianity; the 
Protestant Church will be not only degraded, but destroyed ; 
the terrors of Abyssinian slavery will be renewed with increased 
virulence; and that fair land, lately so rich in promise, must 


suffer moral and material ruin. 


How can it be otherwise? Whether Theodore offer personal 
resistance or not, our troops will certainly have to fight. The 
Abyssinians may be divided into factions, but they are united in 
their intense hatred of the Mohammedan. The majority of our 
army being of the detested religion, they must everywhere 
expect trouble from these very bigoted native Christians. But 
with all the modern and improved appliances of warfare, the 
force under Sir Robert Napier must shatter whatever power 
offers it battle in Abyssinia, and give it a shock from which 
the country will have no time nor power to recover. If 
we intended the annexation of Abyssinia, the circum- 
stances would be altered, because we should replace what 
had been destroyed. But as Lord Russell justly says, 
‘the obligations of the British Government are various 
‘ enough and heavy enough without undertaking such an enter- 
‘ prise as this.’ The very mention that Abyssinia might pro- 
bably become a sanatorium for India, elicited unmistakable 
signs of national repugnance to the project, and no Government 


would be justified in carrying out such a programme. 


Though 
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our ideas of territorial aggrandizement on the eastern coast 
of Africa have now become obsolete, the late Lord Aberdeen 
entertained strong opinions as to its necessity. Believing that 
we must ultimately lose India, it was thought that an extension 
of territory in Africa would afford compensation for the loss. 
But this notion is given up, though hadit assumed a practical form, 
our influence in Africa must have been very great, had we wisely 
allied ourselves to Abyssinia and assisted in developing the 
resources of the country. At present we seek only the libera- 
tion of the captives, and when this object is attained, our troops 
will at once retire. In anticipation of our destruction of 
Abyssinian power, the Viceroy of Egypt has opportunely sent 
10,000 troops to the frontier, and when the British have 
wrecked the Christian power that has so long resisted him, 
he will find little difficulty in substantiating the claim that 
Turkey has for centuries laid to Abyssinia. The power of 
resistance being removed, the Mohammedan wave will soon 
extinguish the light of Christianity, and the evils that have 
everywhere followed in its course will soon fall with inevitable 
precision on one of the oldest Christian nations in the world. 

Yet one result of the expedition may possibly emit a ray 
of light amid the general gloom. Christian England may 
lant Mohammedanism in Abyssinia, but science will probably 
& enriched thereby. At the instance of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, the Government have sent scientific men with the expe- 
dition, whose labours must be in accordance with the length 
of occupation. Geographers will see latitudes and longitudes, as 
well as altitudes, accurately defined ; while representatives of 
other sciences will explain the characters and relations of 
the rocks, and will add to our acquaintance with the fauna 
and flora of the country, as well as with the antiquities of 
the old Greek cities of Adulis and Axum. We shall look 
with great curiosity for the antiquarian revelations of Mr. 
Deutsch. Riippell discovered much that was rare in Abys- 
sinian literature; we hope Mr. Deutsch will find even greater 
treasures. In Adulis and Axum will be found evidences 
of a past civilization, which existed in Abyssinia at a very 
remote period. Remains of far greater antiquity than the 
Greek settlements have already been found, bearing ‘ Amharic ’ 
inscriptions. In Arabia and Babylonia, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has found characters in Amharic, some of which he dated at 
1,000 B.c., and others at 3,000 B.c. For more of these inter- 
esting treasures we shall anxiously and hopefully wait. 

The view we have taken of the Abyssinian question is not 
calculated to excite enthusiasm in favour of the course pursued ; 
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but we have endeavoured to be impartial and unprejudiced, 
taking common sense, obvious facts, and simple reason as our 
guides. If the progress of events should dispel the gloomy 
apprehensions we now entertain, we shall heartily rejoice to see 
the glory of England untarnished by the enterprise, and her 
name saved from additional reproach. 


Arr. VII.—(1.) First Report of the Royal Commission on Ritual. 
(2.) The Church Congress at Wolverhampton. 
(3.) The Pan-Anglican Synod. 


Tue Church of England is at length fairly afloat on the 
current of the age, and is feeling all the agitation of this rest- 
less time. Last of all institutions to be moved from its moorings 
by the force of the ever-gathering tide, it is now rocking 
most violently of all the things that have been set afloat, and is 
casting more foam on the surface of the social stream than any 
other. The ‘soporiferous period’ of the Church (to borrow 
Lord Derby’s latest bon mot) has entirely passed away, and the 
whole body is entirely awake. The spirit that for years past _ 
has been stirring Westminister Hall has now aroused the 
neighbouring Abbey; and the noisy activity of the State has 
compelled its bride—the Church—to open her eyes to the 
broad daylight that is streaming upon her. The comfortable 
somnolency of the last century, which extended from Lambeth 
itself down to the snuggest and ivy-est of country parsonages, 
when the Church lay without a care and almost without a 
dream on her State couch, has been rudely dispelled; and the 
last thing that anybody in the Church, from archbishop to 
agricultural curate, can reasonably look for is rest. Even the 
family rector, with a nobleman for his patron, who has under- 
taken the cure of a parish of some three hundred souls, at the 
moderate rate of £3 per head per annum, is liable to perpetual 
disturbance from the weekly visits of the Record, or the 
Church Times, or the John Bull. If he be Evangelical, Dr. 
Colenso-and Mr. Mackonochie will be sure to disturb him 
sorely. If he be Ritualist, probably he will find quite enough 
sources of unrest in his own parish, without seeking them else- 
where. And if he be neither, the squabbles of the other two 
will effectually break up his peace. 

There are, happily, also, better signs than these of the 
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altered condition of the Church. It is not aione by her strifes 
that she is showing symptoms of a condition of wakefulness 
and life, but also by her manifold religious activities. In her 
new-born fervour to do her proper work, some of her extrava- 
gancies are but the exuberant growth of a strongly healthy life: 
mistakes, that come of an unwise zeal, but which are unspeak- 
ably better than the apathy which makes no blunders, because 
it makes no attempts. In many of the large towns of the 
kingdom she is sending a little army of curates amongst the 
poor, with needful secular as well as spiritual help. In country 
districts she is working hard, if not well, at the education of 
the poor ; and we will not here question either her motives or her 
methods. There are moreover unmistakable indications that a 
very large portion of her members, both lay and clerical, are 
at length conscious of some of her defects, and anxious to 
remedy them. , They are beginning to open their eyes to the 
fact, that for a National Church to be the Church of only half 
the nation is a thing for which they cannot be wholly without 
blame; that the existence of a vigorous, powerful Noncon- 
formity, numerically its equal, alongside of itself, recogni 
by the law equally with itself, and in much of its action, not 
only separate from, but antagonist to itself, is a matter not to be 
uiesced in, without at least considering whether anythin 
-can be done to alter so sad a condition of affairs. They fee 
the burden of this huge artisan class, which is multiplying at 
an enormous rate every day, and which has somehow outgrown 
all existing religious agencies, and slidden or torn itself out of 
the grasp of religious love; and they are taking their full share 
in efforts that are directed to the evangelization of the world. 
Unless the Church had been hopelessly dead, it was impos- 
sible but that this arousing should come. The separate depart- 
ments of human affairs are not wholly isolated from each other 
and incapable of being mutually affected by each other’s move- 
ments ; on the contrary, they are the common growths of one 
life in diverse directions; they are the separate branches of 
one tree, and the sap which the spring-time sends up in one 
direction tends towards them all; they are the diverse organs 
of one and the same body, and the revival that comes to any 
life-centre must, unless some part be paralyzed, spread itself to 
the whole. The marvellous activity which marks our age, 
involving the casting aside of a whole host of things which our 
grandfathers thought supremely comfortable, and beautiful, and 
useful ; and the substitution for them of things immeasurably 
more convenient and pleasant and serviceable, and this immense 
and universal quickening of the human pulse have extended 
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their influence to every human thing. Religious thought 
and action have felt it; and the quaintness of the past, both in 
thought and speech and dress, has departed. This vigorous 
young manhood, very radical in its tendencies, will not wear 
the stiff, brocaded and laced garments of its ancestors, nor utter 
its music through its nose. The Church of England, com- 
prising a great portion of the religious life of England, could 
not help feeling the influence of such a change. Both her 
ritualism and her rationalism are natural outgrowths from the 
new sap of the age, the peculiarity of the products being due 
to the abnormal conditions under which they have been brought 
forth. The source of each of them is precisely the same as that 
which is sending the broad brim, the high collar, and the bad 
grammar of the Quakers to the limbo of the dead past. 

But all such times have their dangers. They are testing 
times. When this human ebb has spent itself, and turns back 
again to flood, all rickety and rotten craft must look to it; 
in the upheaving and jostling and on-moving which must 
ensue, only those vessels that ride easily at their moorings, that 
obey the helm well, and are easily handled, can hope to escape 
damage. When the spirit of an age is changing, and all 
human things are being carried in a new direction, those which 
are pliable and adaptable will have the best of it ; with things of 
an opposite character it must go hard. The people who live 
in railway times, and persist that they will ride in nothing but 
stage coaches, will have, for the most part, to stay at home; 
and there is not much doubt but that even religious affairs are 
subject to the same law. Changeless, and one as is the truth on 
which the Church is built, the Church of each age is but the 
human form which the truth is made to assume; and this 
must be subject to the laws that affect all human affairs. So, 
though a Church may be able to trace its history for centuries, 
and boast of its changelessness through them all, certain it is, 
that when one of these new human cycles comes, if it cannot 
alter and adapt itself to the new times, it must be overpowered 
and swept away. These currents and cycles are Divine ordi- 
nances, that come of great inward working laws: they have been 
traced beforehand by the finger of Providence. The Church’s 
forms are not necessarily such; they are very often the results 
of human weakness, passion, or mistake: and so, if ever there 
should be a conflict between the two, there can be no doubt 
which must give way. 

The Church of England, as by law established, is in the very 
worst condition for passing safely through such a crisis as the 
present. She is the most rigid of all imaginable institutions. 
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She possesses the least possible power of self-adaptation to 
altered circumstances and times. The minutest particular of 
change must first be framed into an Act of Parliament, read a 
first, second, and third time in each House of Parliament, and 
receive the Royal assent, before it can be carried out. Nor is 
this all. All this might be done rapidly and easily, and as mere 
matter of form, if there were no differences of opinion, and no 
debate. But it is certain that such will never be the case; and 
that for every little item of change there will have to be strenuous 
battle, with its hubbub and delays. The entire re-casting of the 
formularies of the Church is a thing which some of the wisest 
and most earnest of her children have seen to be most desirable, 
—absolutely necessary, indeed, if she is to retain her hold of 
that portion of the nation which is now included in her pale: 
but it is beginning to be felt that such a thing is hardly 
possible, and that the attempt might involve the utter breaking 
up of the Church itself. The strife of the seventeenth century 
would have to be renewed in hotter fashion; and the hostile 
sections of the Church, which at present must be content with 
muttering mutual anathemas, would be brought into close and 
keen conflict, each striving with its might to give the new Prayer 
Book a character suited to its own particular views. We have 
seen already how powerless is the Evangelical element of 
the Church either to cast out the Ritualistic element, or to 
compel it into conformity with Protestant usage; what would 
be the tumult and strife if the tables were turned, and the 
Ritualistic element were to endeavour to compel its opponent 
into conformity with its own interpretation of the rubrics? 
Let the times change as they may, and demand institutions to 
fit the altered habits of men, a Church by law established is 
the last organization that can change with them, and is there- 
fore exposed to much danger. It is the price which such an 
institution must pay for the privilege of being established. 
What wonder, then, that we should find such symptoms of 
unrest and dissatisfaction with her own position as are indi- 
cated in the issue of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Ritualistic movement, the Pan-Anglican Synod, and the dis- 
cussions at Wolverhampton of the Church Congress of 1867. 
We know not how Churchmen in their hearts interpret these 
signs ; for us they have a most significant interest ; they point 
surely to an inevitably approaching issue, for which both our- 
selves and the friends of the Establishment will do well to be 
prepared. Let us be allowed to say, that we have no pleasure 
at all in the sufferings of a friend, except as those sufferings 
may be regarded as the inevitable prelude to the healthier and 
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freer condition of one whom we would giadly cease to consider 
as a rival, and for whose spiritual weal we have the most sincere 
desire. 

The appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
failure of the Act of Uniformity, to secure the unanimous 
consent of the Church to its injunctions, and to report upon 
the ‘ Rubrics, Orders, and Directions’ contained in the Prayer 
Book, and also ‘any other laws or customs’ relating to the 
matter of Church worship; and ‘with power to suggest any 
‘ alterations, improvements, or amendments with respect to such 
‘ matters ;’ and further, ‘to inquire into and consider the proper 
‘lessons appointed to be read,’ ‘ with a view of suggesting and 
‘reporting whether any, and what alterations and amend- 
‘ments may be advantageously made,’ is in itself very signi- 
ficant. To us Nonconformists it is not very surprising that 
an Act of Parliament for the regulation of the action of 
human souls in the matter of Divine Worship, should have 
proved a failure. Still less can we feel surprised that such an 
Act as that of 1662, passed as it was in a time of intense 
religious strife, and by an intolerant majority over a sturdy 
and conscientious minority, should in the course of two cen- 
turies have proved itself to have been a mistake. The wonder is 
that it has lived so long. Indeed, it is now nothing but an Act 
of Parliament by courtesy. The passing of the Toleration Act 
expunged its penalty for all who did not choose to obey it: at 
present it is binding upon nobody but upon the members of 
the Episcopalian sect; and even within that pale it has been a 
palpable failure. It has not prevented the most diametric 
opposition that it was possible for a perverse ingenuity to 
devise, in the outward forms that have accompanied the use of 
the legally prescribed words. It has been powerless to hinder 
the growth of opposite doctrines in the Church—doctrines so 
directly contrary to each other, that both cannot possibly be 
true ; and yet it was as clever a device for the purpose as 
could be framed in any times. Coming from an extremely 
high-church quarter, from men who were scarcely divided in 
doctrine from Rome, it contains a very strong flavouring of 
Sacramentarianism ; but being designed for a nation the half of 
which at that time was strongly Protestant and Puritan in its 
tendencies, the Sacramentarianism was wrapped up in forms 
that almost hid it, and thus its concession was more apparent 
than real. Now, after two centuries, during the whole of which 
time it has been most convincingly proving its own inefficiency, 
those who believe in the connection of Acts of Parliament and 
Religion are going to try and remedy its defects! Under 
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what circumstances? Are these more favourable times for 
constructing a more perfect piece of such machinery, which 
may be expected not to fail? Have the outlines of theological 

ty, so very marked and distinct in the seventeenth century, 
er so happily blended together in the nineteenth, that we 
can now hope for a consentaneous judgment on Church doc- 
trines and forms? The extreme difficulty with which the 
members of the Royal Commission were got together, and the 
extreme jealousy with which its composition and anticipated 
action were regarded by one section of the Church, signi- 
ficantly indicate that, if the verdict of the Commission could by 
any possibility be made to suit all parties, it would be one that 
ought to suit none, and must leave all things just as they were. 

Such, in point of fact, is the precise character of the first 
part of the Commissioners’ report. They very wisely directed 
their earliest inquiries to the most prominent and important 
matters, viz., the use of sacramental vestments by the Ritual- 
istic party in the Church. According to the ousthaitin of the 
Ritualists themselves, these things are regarded as not ‘ essen- 
‘ tial, but of great importance, for the edification of the people, 
‘ and for the setting forth of the truths taught by the services 
‘more plainly and clearly.”* When questioned by Mr. John 
Abel Smith, in the Jerusalem Chamber, as to what doctrine 
or meaning the Ritualist attached to the vestments, the Rev. 
C. J. Le Geyt, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthias, Stoke New- 
ington, replied :— 

‘The vestments I take to mean a distinctive dress for the priest, at 
the time of celebrating the Holy Communion. . . . The use of 
the chasuble would imply the belief in the doctrine of Sacrifice-— 
Eucharistic Sacrifice—that being the object of a distinctive dress. . 
It has been thought that the priest offering this sacrifice at the Holy 
Communion should have a distinctive dress to mark him off from the 
rest of the ministers, as being the principal priest in office, offering 
the sacrifice at the time.’ ¢ 


Here were modern innovations, or if it be preferred, returns 
to ancient, obsolete, discarded usages, which were adopted as 
significant of an approach to Romish doctrine, from which the 
Church was purged at the Reformation, and from which until 
recent times she has remained for the most part free. Neither 
the bishops nor the lawyers of the Church were able to sa 
with any certainty how far these things were accordant with 


* Report of Royal Commission, Evidence of Rey. C. J. Le Geyt., M.A. 
13, qq. 381, 383. 
Ibid, page 16, qq. 496—9. 
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the law of the Church or transgressions of it. The Ritualists 
pleaded that they were in perfect harmony with the doctrine of 
the Prayer Book and the practices of the earlier Church. The 
Rubrics were so vague on these points, that their opponents 
could not bring them to book; and so there was no course 
left but either to let things go on as they were, and settle 
themselves as best they might, or to institute a searching 
inquiry, and prepare for some alteration in the law. Now that 
the Commissioners have completed this important part of 
their task, what is the result? Just exactly what might 
have been expected. In substance, they find that some 
people regard the vestments as symbolical, and therefore im- 
portant ; and that many others find in them a ‘ grave offence ;’ 
that therefore ‘ aggrieved parishioners’ should be provided with 
‘ an easy and effectual process for complaint and redress:’ but 
they are not prepared to say what that easy and effectual 
process should be. 
There is probably no one who is disappointed at this miser- 
ably meagre deliverance from twenty-nine men of position 
and character, upon one of the gravest ecclesiastical and 
religious matters that could be referred to them. From the 
composition of the Commission, nobody expected anything but 
a temporizing compromise. The object of their appointment 
was to try the possibility of restoring uniformity to a terribly 
distracted Church. In the judgment of a large portion of the 
nation, a very considerable section of the Church is doing its 
best to Romanize it. Indeed, this section openly avows that its 
ground for the adoption of the practices which are objected to 
is ‘the usage of the Western Church’—that is to say, the 
Roman Catholic Church. They who have followed this usage, 
say that their opponents have grievously and injuriously de- 
parted from ancient Christian usage; that they have robbed 
the service of the Church of its beauty and its power; that 
they have obscured or even perverted her doctrine of ‘the 
blessed Sacrament ;’ abdicated their priestly functions as sacri- 
ficers ; and thereby deprived the people of England of their 
heritage of Christian blessing, and so have lost their hold 
of a large proportion of the nation. This Commission was 
to inquire into the matter ; to decide if possible on what side the 
right lay; and to suggest what alterations in the Act of Uni- 


formity would meet the necessities of the case. As everybody 
expected, they have miserably trifled with the matter, and left 
things precisely as they were. They have asked four thousand 


“tand two questions, and have had, them answered. They have 


elicited in the course of their inquiry that indubitably some of 
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those whose proceedings had provoked it were endeavouring to 
assimilate both the doctrine and practice of the English 
Church to that of Rome; that they held in some form the 
doctrine of ‘the Real Presence ;’? that their whole treatment 
of the Communion Service was consistent only with that, and 
not at all with the Protestant doctrine. And yet they have 
nothing whatever to say as to whether or not this is covered by 
the formularies of the Church; or whether it is to be en- 
couraged or to be feared; or whether there be any ‘via media,’ 
which it would be desirable to attempt for the sake of peace; or 
- whether the Evangelical party should be brought up to the 
standard of the Western Church. There is nothing but a silly 
statement of what everybody has known for years, and a 
recommendation to give ‘aggrieved parishioners’ some easier 
way of dealing with what they do not like, than going to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. In short, the Commissioners simply 


remit to Parliament what they were appointed by Parliament § 


to do, knowing full well that it will be long ere Parliament can 
be induced to undertake the business. 

The report has given satisfaction in certain quarters. The 
Ritualists are quite content to be questioned and let alone. 
The Times, representing the party which desires to have a 
national Church, and does not much care what sort of a Church 
it is, thinks it a most satisfactory solution of a grave difficulty. 
All those persons in the Church who see the impossibility of 
absolute uniformity, and therefore profess to desire ‘ compre- 
‘ hension,’ are quite content with it. But the Church is only 
half the nation in fact; and that other half of the nation 
which is not the Church cannot suffer things to go on as they 
are. The question for it to consider is, whether it will tamely 
allow a Church which calls itself national, and enjoys emolu- 
ments and privileges which are national, openly to avow its 
desire to upset the Protestantism which the nation believed 
itself to have established, and to restore the errors and super- 
stitions of Rome. As long as these Romanizers continue 
within the Church of England, they are wielding a power 
and using a position of great influence, of which they would be 
deprived if they might no longer call themselves the National 
Church. And the Protestantism of the country, Noncon- 
forming as well as Conforming, must continue to cry out 
against the movement, until it shall be put in its right place. 

There is another aspect in which the Report demands to 
be regarded. Its recommendation is virtually this—that the 
Church shall continue to be the National Church, using all the 
property which the nation appropriates to Church purposes, in 
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virtue of a supposed and professed compliance with the Act of 
Uniformity, and yet be allowed the utmost liberty both with 
regard to doctrine and practice, as if there were no law 
whatever for its guidance. Mr. Phillimore, Mr. Beresford 
Hope and Mr. Perry, in their Appendix to the Report,* coolly 
propose that each separate congregation, or in some cases the 
parishioners, with the consent of the bishop, shall decide 
whether the church of any particular place shall be Romanist 
or Protestant ;—that is to say, they would give to each parish 
or congregation, as the case may be, precisely the same libert 
which is enjoyed by the Free Congregational Churches ; whic 
is equivalent to a demand that the State shall endow the Epis- 
copalian sect in this country, and give it a number of exclusive 
ptivileges and monopolies, but exercise no control whatever 
over its teaching and forms. Now, however willing the 
existing members of the Established Church may be to tolerate 
such an anomaly, they may depend upon it that the nation at 
large will not, and that they will be allowed no rest until they 
either conform or set themselves free. 

But which of these alternatives will be the chosen one? We 
can see only one possible course for the matter to take. That a 
new Act of Uniformity can be framed, not to say passed, which 
will harmonize the dissonant doctrinal elements, and which 
all sections of the Church will agree to accept, is a simple and 
sheer impossibility. The Ritualists will not abate a jot of their 
Sacramentarianism. The Evangelicals cannot take a single step 
to meet the Ritualists; indeed, their very pressing need just 
now is, to get rid of all those passages in the offices of the 
Church which seem to imply the Ritualist doctrine. It is 
agreed now by all Church writers of any note,t that any attempt 
to alter the doctrinal standards of the Church must be futile ; 
that the thing is a simple impossibility; that it would be the 
dissolution and destruction of the national Church; and yet 
the present glaring anomaly of the existence of such directly 
antagonist doctrinal schools in the one Church cannot be 
tolerated much longer. The offence will increase every day. 
The ‘house divided against itself cannot stand.” The ay 
solution that is possible is the rupture of the bond that now 
holds these contending parties together in a‘mock unity, and 
the final cessation of the foolish attempt to settle the religion of 
a nation by law. There must be an end of the Established 
Church. 

We pass now to the consideration of the second great event 

* P. viii, 
+ See Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1867. 
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of the Church’s ecclesiastical year, the Pan Anglican Synod. 
That a gathering from all parts of the world, of all the 
bishops of the Anglican communion who could possibly attend, 
at the present juncture in Episcopal affairs, might be of eminent 
service, was not at all an unreasonable expectation. It 


was not only the Established Church of this country that was - 


in circumstances of trouble and danger; Episcopalianism itself, 
as a system, seemed to need some grave consultation and, 
if possible, amendment. The Episcopal theory is an admirable 
one ; on paper it looks symmetry itself : wheel fits to wheel with 
the most accurate precision. ‘lhere is the mainspring of the 
State in the middle of the machinery attached to a few large 
Archiepiscopal wheels: these, again, are accurately fitted to 
a score or two of lesser Episcopal wheels, each one of which, 
revolving in its own sphere, touches and sets in motion a vast 
amount of clerical machinery of great variety of magnitude 
and power. Nothing could be more admirably arranged. The 
mainspring has already been at work for two centuries, and 
has neither broken nor been wound up. Even now it shows 
no signs of being weakened at all. The larger wheels all 
work on jewelled pivots, and are of the costliest material. 
There is no hiatus in the gradation of the parts. Archbishop 
fits on to bishop, and bishop to parish priest, and he again 
to deacon and curate, as accurately as the cogs in the church 
clock ; and yet somehow the system could not be made to strike 
rightly. The machine had come to indicate three different times 
at the same instant. A very unpleasant grating and jarring 
was felt through the whole machinery. The Episcopal centres, 
moving on the jewelled pivots, found themselves at times 
almost arrested in their action by the complications of the 
inferior parts ; the outermost portions of the machinery began 
to move eccentrically and cause great disturbance, insomuch 
that the mainspring itself was now and then heard to utter 
an ominous twang, as if it were fecling the roughness of 
that action which ought to have been as noiseless and as free 
from jar as the silent but mighty operations of Nature herself. 
It could not long be matter of doubt where the seat of the mis- 
chief lay, and what the remedy must be. The simple solution 
of the whole difficulty was, that the Episcopal leverage was not 
long enough to cope with the resistance of some of the 
extremes. More Bishops, and more power for the Bishops, was 
the oft-repeated cry of the ever-disturbed Church. 

And who so fit to decide upon the extension of the Epis- 
copate and its power as the bishops themselves? Unhappily 
for them, however, before they met, one part of the problem had 
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been settled by the supreme governing power in the Church— 
the State. Parliament had resolved that if the Church thought 
she could do her work more efficiently with more of the high- 
titled and high-paid class of clergy she might have them, but 
resolutely resisted the attempt to pay them out of the funds 


-| in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, too much of 


which had already been diverted from its true channel—the 
sustenance of the poorer clergy—and had been applied to 
the improvement of Episcopal palaces and the like. Of course, 
such a thing as the voluntary sustenance of half a score more 
bishops by a Church so notoriously poor as the Episcopal 
Church of this country was not for a moment to be thought of; 
so that part of the scheme was dropped for the present. But 
Parliament had not said anything about the Episcopal powers 
of government within the Church ; and this, with its related 
questions, was perfectly open for them to debate. Nor was it at 
all unreasonable, that as soon as the news of the intended Synod 
was made public, the English nation should conclude that a 
grand opportunity had arrived for the consideration of all the 
grave matters that pressed for deliberation in connection with 
the Church. And who so fit to consider these pressing matters 
as the chief pastors in the Church—the men in whom resided 
the power to confer the right to minister, on all the inferior 
shepherds of the flock? It was a splendid opportunity. If 
ever there was an occasion, since the final establishment of the 
Church in 1662, on which some utterance should come forth 
from it that might command at once the reverence of Church- 
men and the respect of all others, surely this was the moment. 
Here were the ecclesiastical wisdom and piety of the world 
gathered into a focus in one of the freest lands in the world. A 
manly, resolute regard of the ills that now afflict the Church, a 
prayerful, honest spirit in regard to them, and a resolve to 
trace them all to their sources, and for the sake of the weal of 
the body of Christ, to deal with them as they might demand, 
would surely have led to something else than an utterance 
which has provoked the contempt alike of the Church and the 
world. Neither the encyclical nor the resolutions are worth 
either quotation or comment. The annual letter of the Society 
of Friends is not a bit more antiquated and affected than this 
letter of the Bishops, while it is much more real in its dealing 
with supposed evils. The similar document which is issued by 
the Baptist Union is the quintessence of wisdom and piety and 
earnestness by its side. ‘The discussions of the Methodist Con- 
ference and of the Congregational Union, and the action they 
take on the matters severally interesting to them, are in 
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splendid contrast to these meaningless, powerless resolutions of 
the richest, most cultured, and with one exception, proudest 
hierarchy in the world. They are pitiable twaddle. The only 
real matter which they touched was the Colenso difficulty, and 
they touched that as a company of monkeys would touch a 
dish of chestnuts hot from the fire. 

Surely this is a phenomenon that needs explanation. Such 
explanation is not far to seek. In the first place, the Synod 
comprised two entirely different classes of men. Half of them 
were bond, and half were free. The American bishops, and to 
a considerable extent the Colonial bishops (teste Colenso), were 
ecclesiastically free men, and could in their own dioceses 
execute the real functions of bishops—that is, they could see 
to the carrying out of the decrees of the Church. They were the 
Bishops of free Churches, with no authority to restrain them but 
that of the Church itself. But the other half of the Synod was 
in bonds. What the Church might happen to decree was 
nothing to them, practically, unless it was also decreed by the 
State to be the law of the Church. They themselves were in 
no sense either chosen or appointed by the Church, but by 
the State; and that, not for Church, but for State reasons. 
In a large number of instances, they had no power of legis- 
lating, nor of originating any legislation, for the Church, 
except in their capacity as peers of the realm, and in their 
places in Parliament. Now, if any discussion had arisen with 
regard to the powers and functions of Bishops, and what changes 
were wanted in the department of ecclesiastics, this very awk- 
ward question would have come up ; and no apparition from the 
vasty deep could possibly have been a more unwelcome visitant 
in the Jerusalem Chamber than the prelate who should raise 
that question ; and what else could be discussed to any purpose ? 
If the Synod had resolved on the desirableness of any change 
in any particular of the Church’s present doctrine or discipline, 
one half of it knew well that it could not alter a line in the 
Prayer Book, could not make the smallest item of real change, 
could not appoint a single additional bishop to any part of the 
world, without first getting the sanction of Parliament; and 
that knowledge paralyzed the whole of its action. Nevertheless, if 
the bench of Bishops were polled to-morrow, we strongly suspect 
that they would vote toa man for keeping their seats in the 
House of Lords; and if Churchmen were polled on the subject, 
there would be an immense majority for letting them remain 
there. Well, if they choose bonds, let them not complain that 
they are bound, nor pretend to act as if they were free. The 
Pan-Anglican Synod of 1867 has manifestly been such a solemn 
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farce, that we venture to predict it is the last we shall see until 
the Church shall be free from her bonds. 

We are quite aware that it has been a very common thing for 
Churchmen and Bishops to deny the assertion that their Church 
is a parliamentary Church. We have certainly no wish to use 
offensive names, nor any name that shall not be absolutely true 
and fit. We do not mean to be impolite when we use this 
term. We merely desire to be strictly accurate and just; but 
we must not be denied the use of a just and fitting epithet, 
because Churchmen do not happen to like it. The question is 
—Is it just? And surely that may be easily settled. Here is 
a Church which was in the first instance established by Act of 
Parliament in 1662; whose Bishops are chosen by the Prime 
Minister, who is sustained in office by the Parliament for the 
time being; whose whole internal action is subject to the 
control of Parliament ; whose affairs are constantly the subject 
of parliamentary discussion and legislation; the salaries of 
whose Bishops are fixed by Parliament ; which cannot alter a 
rubric or a doctrine except by consent of Parliament; and 
which cannot change the lessons of the day (however incon- 
venient it may be to read some of them) without an Act of 
Parliament to authorize the change: surely if anything at all 
may be called a parliamentary thing, that may be rightly called 
a parliamentary Church. We do not deny that the Episcopalian 
sect of Christians is a Christian Church apart from Parliament, 
but by its present position it is also a parliamentary Church. 
If our Church friends think that to be a position at all degrading 
to a Church, there is a short way out of the degradation. 

We have left ourselves but too little space to speak as 
we could wish of the third great ecclesiastical event of the year 
1867—the Church Congress at Wolverhampton in the month of 
October. If anything were wanted to bring out into stronger 
and more ludicrous relief, the stiff and stately and pompous 
inanity of the Episcopal Synod it would be the manly, 
honest, real, fearless proceedings of this Congress. The bonds 
were there it is true, but they were not so visible; and the 
Congress set itself to work upon things to which the bonds 
were not so great a hindrance. These Church Congresses, like 
little British Associations and Social Science Associations, are 
the struggles of the real life that is in the Church to outgrow 
the bonds; and we wish them all success. ‘ Ventilation’ is a 
matter which has been greatly lost sight of by the Church of 
England, and now that she is beginning to attend to it, we may 
expect an improvement of her health. Surely it is not one 
whit too soon for her to inquire, for instance, into those two 
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most glaring facts, the alienation of the Nonconformists from 
her communion and rule, and her want of hold—rather than 
her loss of it—upon the great working class. 

Our space does not permit us to refer to any other of the 
topics discussed at those very interesting meetings. There was, 
indeed, one thing in the opening sermon by Dr. Goulburn, 
Dean of Norwich, which was not discussed, but which demands 
the very serious consideration of all Churchmen who think 
God’s truth to be of more value than any Church system. The 
learned Dean took for his subject the two apparently opposite 
statements of the apostles Paul and James with regard to justi- 
fication,* and proceeded to argue—if we may by courtesy be 
allowed to call such a thing argument—that as these two 
doctrines were both inspired, they must both be true; that, 
therefore, truth has two sides, and that, therefore, the Evan- 
gelical and Ritualistic elements of the Church, representing 
respectively the Pauline and the Jacobine doctrines of justifica- 
tion, are not incompatible with each other, but are equally true 
settings forth of the mind of the Spirit in the matter of human 
salvation! When men are driven to such expedients to justify 
their Church, things must have come to a strange pass indeed ; 
for, in the first place, the Dean ought to be able to show, if his 
sermon be not altogether beside the mark, that the people who 
are to be saved in the Church of England, hold both the Evan- 
gelical and Ritualist views at the same time. The Church can 
only be ‘justified’ in the persons of her individual believers ; 
and the New Testament nowhere teaches us that there are two 
ways by which a man can be saved—one by faith, and another 
by works. Paul is speaking of salvation from a point of view 
which rendered it necessary to exclude works of righteousness 
from all efficacy in the matter of justification; his meaning 
simply being that the obedience of to-day cannot wipe out 
yesterday’s sin; that ¢hat must be remitted, if at all, upon the 
ground of a man’s acceptance of remission through the pro- 
pitiation of Christ. James is speaking of it from a point where 
the faith and the works are seen together, the latter being the 
inevitable consequence of the former, and so, operating con- 
jointly with faith in a man’s complete salvation from sin. But, 
according to the confession of all the earnest believers on either 
side of the present Church doctrine on the matter, the Gospel 
and the Ritual are two opposing methods of salvation. Could 
Dr. Goulburn have forgotten altogether the existence of an 
Epistle to the Galatians ? Was he innocently oblivious of the 
teaching of Paul in that epistle, that the least little bit of real 


* Rom. iii. 28; James ii. 24. 
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ritualism—i.e., of the claim for the intrinsic value or power 
of any rite as such—is absolutely destructive of the Gospel ? 
and that if a man is to be saved in pait by circumcision, be it 
never so infinitesimal a part, Christ is become of no effect to 
him? How, then, is it possible for the Evangelicals and the 
Ritualists of the Church of England to become one homogeneous 
whole? Donot the latter claim to be ‘sacrificing priests?’ And 
is it only a meaningless and unavailing sacrifice that they believe 
themselves to offer up? Is not this their very gospel ? What 
concord can there then be between these and the former, who 
believe that the sacrifice of Christ was offered ‘ once for all,’ and 
is ‘ perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
‘ sins of the whole world, both original and actual, and there is 
‘none other satisfaction for sin but that alone?’* To talk of 
‘ compromise’ in respect of a doctrine of religion so vital as this 
—of a compromise between Judaism and Christianity, between 
salvation by faith and salvation by sacraments—is worse than 
folly. It is foolish enough, indeed ; as foolish as to talk of a 
compromise between fire and water, between spirit and flesh, 
between angel and demon. But it is more: it is to put a 
grievous insult on the gospel ; it is to treat the most vital truth 
as a thing of no consequence ; it is to make the Church and her 
teachings a laughing-stock and a stumbling-block to all who 
are capable of estimating the worth of truth. Again, we affirm 
that compromise is simply a sheer impossibility. And we venture 
to prophesy that the attempt will never be made. The Ritualists 
wou!d not compromise if they could, and the Evangelicals could 
not if they would ; and there is nothing for it, at whatever cost 
to the peace of the Church, but the continued strife of the two 
arties until the one shall extrude the other from the Church. 
e confess that it is a dreary prospect both for them and for us. 
We acknowledge that we experienced a sensation of a very 
peculiar kind, when we read in the account of the first day’s 
proceedings at Wolverhampton the title of one of the main 
topics of discussion—‘The best means of bringing Noncon- 
‘ formists into union with the Church.’ It was a mingled sen- 
sation. An answer at once suggested itself, in reply to the 
question implied in this title, which might have saved all the 
trouble of discussing it :—let the Chureh come and unite with 
the Dissenters. We could not but admire the simple faith men 
have in their Church, who, looking upon the spectacle of the half 
of a great nation revolted from them,—separated from them b 
barriers of great principles, growing in their separateness, bot 
in strength and numbers; most efficiently sustaining their 
* Articles of Religion, xxxi., Book of Common Prayer. 
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own institutions; and in many places more than rivalling the 
Church from which they have separated—could calmly set them- 
selves to discuss that problem. We thought at once of Par- 
liament setting itself to discuss the best means of bringing the 
United States back into union with the mother country ; or of 
the British Association, in its geological section, discussing the 
best method of re-uniting the Emerald Isle with the English 
coast, from which it has become unhappily severed, by pre- 
historic convulsions. We wondered in what serene social region 
the men could have dwelt who undertook the discussion of that 
task. Was it in some sweet country village where the intrusive 
Methodists had never dared to invade the rector’s domain ; or 
in some lonely suburb, where the only dissenting chapel was a 
fashionable temple of Methodism or of Congregationalism, whose 
minister always doffed his hat to the ‘clergyman,’ and was not 
ashamed to be patronised on the platform, and snubbed every- 
where else? We wondered, too, if these gentlemen had ever 
troubled themselves to inquire into the reasons of Dissent, or 
were in any measure acquainted with its history ; and we won- 
dered most of all concerning the expedients which the wisdom of 
the Congress would devise for the accomplishment of the Hercu- 
lean task. There seemed to be an impression on the minds of 
several members of the Congress that there was a wide-spread 
desire among Nonconformists to return ‘ to their fathers’ home, 
‘in the house of their fathers’ God.’* The members of the Libera- 
tion Society, who were evidently referred to as ‘ the most noisy’ 
and ‘the least numerous,’ ‘whose nonconformity must be 
‘ attributed to that unwillingness to control, which is so sadly 
‘ manifest in our day, and indeed ever exists in fallen human 
‘nature,’t were specially excepted from this expectation, as 
Dissenters of whom ‘Churchmen cannot have much hope.’ Of 
course their special exception indicates who they are respecting 
of whom these hopes are held. They must be the whole body 
of orthodox Nonconformists minus ‘ the political dissenters.’ 
We know not if anything that we can say can undeceive 
these sincere enthusiasts; but if it can, we must honéstly 
tell them that they are under a huge delusion. We know 
the Nonconformists at least as well as they do; and we 
most positively affirm that nothing is further from their 
thoughts than a return to the Church. These gentlemen 
do not mingle enough with Dissenters to know what their feel- 
ing is. Those whom they do happen to meet will be most 
* Paper by Rey. G. Venables, of Greenfield, at Church Congress, 
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likely to be persons who have a leaning towards the Church, 
and who fancy that there are more who sympathise with them 
than there really are. We do not deny that there may be 
amongst the old body of Wesleyan Methodists some, not 
many, both of clergy and laity, who might be won back to the 
Church by such methods as the Rev. G. Venables hinted at; 
such as the offer of an Anglican mitre to a few Wesleyan 
ministers, and the incorporation of the whole Methodistic 
system into the Church. But when that offer should be made 
(which will not be just yet), and the practical difficulties 
of the scheme of re-union had to be considered by the great 
Methodistic body, we are confident that a large majority of that 
body, accustomed as they have been to the great freedom of 
action which belongs to them, quite apart from the central 
power of ‘Conference,’ would shrink with proper alarm and 
horror from putting their necks into the Episcopal yoke. 
Looked at from a distance, the prospect of being part of the 
Church of England again, and ceasing to be a sect despised and 
contemned by the most respectable and fashionable part of the 
community, and of having their ministers on an equality with 
those of the Church of England, may seem a charming one ; 
but when they come to see the terms on which this dream is to 
become fact,—that it will involve the ‘ securing all the buildings 
‘to the Church,’ the extinction of Conference by Convocation, and 
the loss of at least half the liberty of action which is now their 
very life, they will turn with resolute contempt from any such 
sacrifice, and will comprehend better than ever they have done 
before their true relation to the Established Church. For the rest 
of the Dissenters we are in a position to speak with much greater 
confidence. A few individuals, ministers and laymen, scattered 
about here and there, some for esthetic, some for crotchetty, 
some for respectable, and some for more solid, or at least 
more serviceable reasons, will ever be found going over to the 
Church. Not in a stream, so much as in a kind of intermittent 
dribble, this happens; but Dissent does not lose much by 
the chunge; and if there could be established a kind of 
‘ clearing house’ for the different sects, we imagine it would be 
found that the balance would very nearly settle itself. Such 
as these excepted, we confidently tell our Church friends that 
coming back to the Church is the last thing Dissenters ever 
dream of. We speak from the vantage-ground of more than 
a quarter of a century of active participation in ecclesias- 
tical affairs; and we have never once heard the subject 
mooted in any public or private assembly of Nonconformists. 
There has never been a hint of any desire to revive the Savoy 
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Conference, or any of the schemes of comprehension which were 
attempted up to the end of the seventeenth century. All the 
thoughts and efforts of the leaders of that section of Non- 
conformists with which we have had to do have been in the 
opposite direction, and have sought the completion of that 
legislation which began with the Toleration Act, and will never 
be consummated, nor suffered to rest undisturbed, until every 
vestige of civil inequality un religious grounds shall be oblite- 
rated, and all the sects in England, the Episcopalian included, 
shall stand on an equality before the law. 

In saying this we desire to disclaim all indifference to the 
fact of the disunion and schism of the Church. We deplore 
it intensely, as the source of great scandal and weakness to the 
Church Catholic. We do not value at a less price than any 
of those Churchmen who have ope? been most earnest about 
it, that ‘ unity’ of the Church for which our Lord so earnestly 
prayed. We yearn for it with an aching heart. We long for 
the time when it shall be possible. May we not do all this, and 
so be free of the sin of heart schism, and still feel that the 
Church of England, instead of offering to us a real and spiritual 
and acceptable basis of unity, is herself the great element of 
schism in this eRe What is the unity she offers us? It 
is simply the unity of organization,—an external thing ; whilst 
at the same time she obliges us to accept the most grievous 
disunity, and even antagonism, in the much more vital matter 
of doctrine. Now what is the unity which Christ prayed for, 
and which the Church and the world want most? Surely not 
the unity of mere form and sound, but unity of faith, unity of the 
spirit and of the heart ; not the unity of staves in a cask, which 
is brought about by iron hoops, but the unity of branches in a 
tree; not the unity of specimens in a museum, but the unity 
of members in a body; not the unity of beads on a string, but 
the unity of fruit upon the vine ; not the unity of soldiers under 
drill, but the unity of brethren in a family. This is the 
only unity we care for. IfChurchmen think to captivate us by 
pointing to the historic character of their Church, we instantly 
call to mind that we are members of the oldest and most famous 
historic Church in the world,—of that invisible and only Catholic 
Church, which has been composed of the real believers of 
every Church in every age. We care little about any other 
historic Church; we call the religious heroes of every age 
our own ; all the saints belong to us as much as to any that 
keep saints’ days; the hymns and prayers of the Churches of 
the East and the West, of Protestant and Catholic alike, are as 
much our property as the property of any other Church, inasmuch 
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as they are the legacy of saints to all the saints. Spirit and 
geography have nothing in common. Religion and national- 
ism are the infinite and the finite, and the former cannot be 
bound by the latter. Soul is bigger than denominations, and 
better than their separating walls. Its eye glances across cen- 
turies and Atlantic oceans. Every diameter of the globe is a 
conductor for spirit, and a true Christian unity ignores the 
superficial characteristics of the earth. In the squabble as to 
which Church has the right to call itself the Catholic we can 
take no part; we stand and look on, saying in our hearts, 
‘None of ye! the Catholic Church comprehends none of ye 
in your entireness, but some part of ye all.’ And it is only 
when the Churches all come to see this that tHz CuurcH can be. 

Pitiful, indeed, were the remedies for schism proposed at the 
Church Congress. Lord Lyttleton’s prescription was in brief: 
‘Lectures on the sin of schism—gquantum sufficit ; liberty of 
‘internal action, freedom of self-regulation, and self-adaptation 
‘to the wants of the time—guantum potest; liturgical and 
‘rubrical revision—guantum valeat.’ To which we can only 
say, that of the first ingredient we have had ad nauseam ; that 
the second is impossible to the Church until she shall cease to 
be established by law; and that the virulence of our symptoms 
is such that no amount of the third would do us any good. 

Mr. Venables prescribes a much more complex dose, com- 
pounded of much more ancient —e. Equally hopeless to do 
us any good, we fear! He 5 ‘ Revive some of the ancient 
‘ offices of the times of the New Testament’ (lay deacons we 
presume) ; ‘ hold more frequent and varied services on Sunday 
‘and every other day’ (that is, be a little more ritualistic) ; 
‘explain away the anomalous and objectionable things in the 
‘Prayer Book in a new preface; exercise a little more 
‘ discipline’ (penance, or excommunication ?) ‘publish a new 
‘ Church Catechism ‘in explanation and affirmation of Epis- 
‘ copacy, the antiquity of the Church, her right to endowments, 
‘the authority for Confirmation, the two Sacraments, Holy 
‘ orders,” &c.’? Alas! we have tried ‘ explanation’ and ‘ affir- 
‘ mation’ for two centuries, and are ‘nothing the better, but 
rather the worse.’ A tonic dose of ‘ proof’ might relieve us. 

Canon Venables had a shorter prescription still. He said: 
‘ He would submit two means of bringing Nonconformists into 
‘union with the Church. The first was to clear away mis- 
‘ conception and prejudice on both sides; the second, the faith- 
‘ ful discharge of the covenant duties of the Church ministry.’ 
We have much faith in this prescription, but unhappily have 
lost all hope of ever being able to obtain the first item in 
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sufficient purity to render the second of any avail. Nor could 
we find among all the utterances of that remarkable discussion 
anything that would meet our case. 

The simple fact of the matter is, that that Church will have 
to disappear, to be disintegrated or redintegrated, before unity 
will be possible. We do not believe in Episcopacy; we do 
not believe in its establishment, or in that of any Church ; we 
do not believe in its doctrines, or creeds, or methods; we do 
not believe in any unity enforced by law, whether of a secular 
or ecclesiastical power; we do not believe in the efficiency of the 
Church as now administered. The Church will have to change 
so much and entirely in the direction of assimilation to our- 
selves, that, when the union takes place, if ever it should, it 
will be rather the return of the Church to primitive Congre- 
——. than the return of Congregationalism to the 

piscopal Establishments of later generations. But this union 
will never happen whilst she is in her present bonds. We 
ar walking without anklets, and doing our work without 

andcuffs. e prefer singing by heart to singing by law. 
We had rather believe on adequate proof than believe what 
we are commanded by law to accept. We prefer freedom, and 
expansiveness, and self-adaptation to all the splendour of a 
hierarchy and the glory of a national name. 

We are fully aware how dangerous it is for purblind mortals 
to venture to prophesy an event never so little away in the future; 
and yet we cannot help fancying that we descry, in the present 
condition of the Church of England, some augury of her not 
remote future. Every day is making her more conscious of 
her anomalous position, more sensible of her bonds. She lies 
dreaming of unity, and talks of it in her sleep, whilst her 
internal rents are every day widening. She is restlessly casting 

about for freedom, yet fearing to part with her fetters. Like an 
imprisoned bird, she beats her breast against the bars of her 
cage, yet were the door open, she would be spell-bound to her 
perch. Fevered and restless, she sighs and moans for health, 
yet steadily refuses the draught from which alone health can 
come. Such a state of things never lasts long. Lethargy may 
continue for weeks, or may become the chronic trance of years ; 
but this restlessness, betrayed most surely by the events of the 
_ year, cannot long continue without a great change for the 

tter, or the worse. What means this new cry about the 
re-union, or rather the return of the Dissenters ? ‘To our ears it 
is a startling one. We have so long been accustomed to th 
‘sound of ‘Stand by, for I am holier than thou!’ that we wonder 


antensely at finding ourselves addressed in accents so bland, and|t 
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almost wooed as by lover’s lips. But we have no difficulty in 
finding the reason for the curious change. In the lips of one 
party in the Church, it means simply this—‘ We want your 
‘ help to put down a thing which you and we hate in common, 
‘ but which is likely to swamp us if you do not make common 
‘cause with us. We know we have been very uncivil to you, 
‘very intolerant, very exclusive, very monopolizing, but let 
‘ bygones be bygones, and help us to put down Ritualism ; join 
‘our army for the sake of fighting that Popery which is 
‘our common foe.’ In the lips of another section who are 
wooing us to their fellowship, it means nothing else than this: 
‘ We have irritated and persecuted and tabooed you, till you 
‘ have become dangerous, and we see that, unless we share our 
‘ good things with you, we may lose them altogether. We are 
‘come upon critical times; things are in such a state inside 
‘ the house, that we cannot afford to have any enemies outside : 
‘so come and be one—on our terms; we will relax as much as 
‘we can (it cannot be much), in order to realize that blessed 
‘unity, which we did not care for so much till we saw how 
‘ needful it was to our own existence.’ But we must be deaf to 
the voice of these charmers, ‘charm they never so wisely ;’— 
not wilfully, but perforce. 

What, then, must happen in the Church? Will not the ery for 
revision of the Rubrics grow louder and louder, and be met by 
the constant cry of ‘touch not a letter’ of the ancient forms; 
till the fact shall stare the Church in the face that she is 
helplessly bound by fetters which she dares not ask the State 
to relax? Will not this hollow talk about ‘compromise’ and 
‘comprehensiveness’ go on, until it shall goad what living con- 
science there is in the Church to protest against so manifest 
a dishonour to truth and the Gospel, and burst that bubble for 
ever; and will not a great many—all the hearty, earnest 
lovers of the Church and the Gospel—begin to remember that 
there is a Bible which was before the Prayer Book; that there 
are Divine, as well as human voices to which the Church should 
listen, and begin to look in the direction of that freedom which 


.| they have dreaded so long, and like timorous swimmers and men, 


be forced by necessity to launch themselves into an element in 


e| which they shall find at once a delicious liberty and a virile vigour, 


that shall be the joy and the health and the peace after which 
they have been sighing for years. 


About two centuries ago, a great mistake was made by 
the then rulers of this country, in conjunction with the leading 
spirits in the Church, which like every other great mistake, has 
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been bringing forth its appropriate fruits ever since. It was a 
very pleasant mistake for those who made it, and to a large 
number of individuals during the whole term of those centuries, 
has produced no small amount of a certain kind of good. But to 
the country as a whole and to the religion of the country, it has 
been a great disaster. It has conferred honours of no mean 
degree, and emoluments of no slight value, and very precious 
monopolies of privilege and power upon all who were ready to 
accept certain religious formule, and to fall in with their 
accompanying and consequent refutations. But inasmuch as in 
no country in the world can unanimity of judgment be 
produced upon any matter by any kind of machinery—political 
or ecclesiastical,—least of all by punitive laws, this very thing 
has been the soufce of great injustice and tyranny towards all 
those who could not accept the prescribed creed. Neate 
the religious life of this country has had an element of strife 
infused into it, which has seriously retarded and distorted 
its development and drained it of its force. At this moment, 
the legislation of the country is impeded and hampered by 
ecclesiastical matters, with which Parliament ought to have 
nothing to do, and for which it has no special competency, but 
the reverse. The force which might have gone to the Evange- 
lization of the masses at home, and the myriads of heathen 
abroad, has been wasted in inevitable mutual conflict. One half 
of the Church has regarded the other half as rebellious; 
whilst these in turn have accounted the others as tyrants. 
Instead of carrying the Gospel of Christ to men with united 
hands, we have been compelled to snatch at it, and almost tear 
it in twain; and all in consequence of that grievous blunder, 
the Act of Uniformity, and the establishment of the Church 
thereby. A mistake more ludicrous and at the same time more 
disastrous, it would not be easy to make. Can water be held in 
a sieve? Can oxygen be picked up by the point of a needle? 
Can the law of gravitation be held by forceps? Can a mathe- 
matical problem be wrought out by a barrel organ? Can 
a metaphysical difficulty be solved by nitric acid? or zeal 
stirred up by a kitchen poker? or the Alps ascended in a 
steam packet ? The attempt at any one of these feats would 
not be one whit more idiotic than the attempt to settle the 
religious convictions of a nation by law. Law cannot make 
truth. Law cannot find truth. Law cannot secure truth. 


And so, conscience intuitively resents and resists the interference 
of law in the matter. Conscience is a great Divine force in 
humanity, whose function is to receive and apply Divine trut 
to individual human lives. It is like the wind, but mightier 
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than the rushing mighty wind. It is like the tide, but fiercer 
than the fiercest tempest-tide. Conscience must be free. Rear 
the most solid wall of law against the wind, and how it puffs 
it into ruin. Build the hugest breakwater in mid Atlantic, and 
how it laughs it into wreck. And so conscience must be free. 
It laughs at human enactments. It may be awed into silence, 
anpatied into submission, into conformity, but never into faith. 
It must be free or it must die. 

Men have been foolish enough to think that they could supple- 
ment God’s work in the matter of revelation, and have attempted 
to make the Christian faith more definite and determined. 
They have shaped it into creeds, and put the Government 
stamp upon them, and said to men, ‘This is truth, and nothing 
‘else than this. You must believe this, or take the conse- 
‘ quences ;’ ‘the consequences’ being in England, in times past, 
very disagreeable ones, even to burning at the stake; and bein 
to-day anything but agreeable. But with what result? Why, 
only the creation of endless schism, and a constantly widening 
area of Dissent. The attempt has failed egregiously, miserably. 
It has failed within the pale of the Church, as well as without. 
Because some men can no longer subscribe them honestly, they 
are demanding the alteration of the creeds; whilst others are 
treating them as obsolete, and using them as dead forms of 
words. How long this state of things is to last depends simply 
upon how long Churchmen will shut their eyes to this manifest 
failure of the principle of establishing a religion by law. Unless 
some new and more startling events should occur in the Church 
to compel Churchmen thus to look on unwelcome truths, it 
would seem as if it must be a long while ere many of them will 
perceive what to us is so plain, ‘There are numbers of them, 
sensible and astute on all other topics and subjects, who seem to 
lay aside their —— reason and sense when they think or 
speak of this. Honestly, and in the teeth of all the history of 
the Church of England, they declare that the disendowment of 
the Church would be her destruction; that it would drive 
her clergy from her altars, leave her laity to the dangers of 
atheism or irreligion, deprive the country of all Christian 
teaching, and causing thus the fall of the Church, shake 
the very foundations of the throne. Surely it is pertinent 
to ask why this must happen. The Nonconformist portion of 
the Church Catholic in England has no help or subsidy from the 
law, and yet its ministry does not fail, and its laity are not more 
atheistic or irreligious than others, and its care for the spiritual 
weal of the nation is not destroyed, nor its loyalty one whit less 
hearty and sincere than that of the National Church. They talk 
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of a nation without an established Church as being without 
a religion. Why? Is a nation without protective duties a 
nation without commerce? What else does the law give to 
a nation? And why should it alone be depended upon to give 
us the Gospel ? They say, and no doubt sincerely, that they fear 
that the relaxation of the law would let loose a flood of schism 
within the Church. The flood is there already, and is breaking 
loose. There is not halfsuch serious doctrinal diversity between 
the orthodox Nonconforming sects as between the sects now 
comprised in the Church. Our divisions, unhappily, and yet 
happily also, are all about comparatively small points; theirs 
are about the fundamentals of the Gospel. Is a man saved by 
rites or his faith? Is the Bible God’s book, or is it not? 
Manifestly, the closer such schisms as these are bound together, 
the fiercer and more intense they are made. The nearer such 
litigants are compelled to dwell to each other, the wider their 
hearts are put apart. The very best healer of such divisions, if 
there be any possible healing, is to let them go apart and labour 
apart; differing, but not hostile, because no longer forced into 
unnatural strife. If, however, there be no possible healing; if 
one side hold error, and the other truth, and the battle must be 
fought out to victory and defeat, nothing is more certain than 
this, that truth must win, if the conditions of the fight be 
just; and that for truth to win any battle, her champion 
must fight with no weapons but her own, and above all must 
not fight in chains. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of the United Netherlands: from the death of William 
the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By Joun 
Lornrop Mottey, D.C.L. In four volumes. Vols. LIT. and 
IV., 1590—1609. With Portraits. 


The first two volumes of this work were published under another title, 
describing the argument as extending ‘from the death of William the 
Silent to the Synod of Dort.’ The subject has evidently grown under 
the author’s treatment, so that he has been compelled to contract its 
limits. He now causes his narrative to pause at the point of time when 
the Republic was formally admitted into the family of nations by the treaty 
of the twelve years’ truce. The subsequent history Dr. Motley means 
to make the theme of a separate work, which will include the history of 
the Thirty Years’ War, with which the renewed conflict between the 
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Dutch Commonwealth and the Spanish Monarchy was blended, until the 
at European struggle was ended by the peace of Westphalia. Dr. 

otley accordingly has printed fresh title-pages for Vols. I. and II. 
The whole work presents the reader with a remarkably comprehensive 
view of the sixteenth century, and of the revolution which was then 
commencing in the civil and religious relations of Europe, based on 
records in the State Paper Offices of England, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. Nothing can exceed the value of the materials collected ; and 
the form in which they have been exhibited is equally judicious and 
eloquent. Dr. Motley’s sympathies are with the Protestant side of 
the question, and he has a thorough detestation of the attempted 
Romanist reaction prompted by Philip of Spain. If, in all this, he is 
not thoroughly impartial, he is at least on the winning side; his argu- 
ments are a vindication of the actual dealings of Providence with man- 
kind, and not in favour of a mere theory, which might require that 
events should have been other than they really were. But ere the 
triumph of the Protestant cause, there was a long series of troubles 
to be surmounted, and order had to be educed out of a state of anarchy 
searcely conceivable. Dr. Motley has, for the most part, to describe the 
chaos out of which the new creation was slowly emerging. In the mate- 
rial weakness of the provinces, was their real strength ;—for, depend- 
ing upon that, Philip left them, and spent his force where he believed 
the opposition was stronger: and thus they were permitted to yain time; 
during the interval, chances turned up in their favour, and heroic men 
were generated. A conflict, unequal at first, became gradually more 
equal, until the scales at last turned in favour of what had originally the 
least weight in the balance. The religious question lay at the bottom of 
the strife of the sixteenth century, and until the consciences of men 
were satisfied, peace was impossible. But the politicians of the day did 
not.see the absolute dependence of events on this mysterious motive, and 
thought more of the balance of power than of the interests of truth. This 
was clearly the case with Henry of Navarre, who, though he indorsed 
the religious motive, had a royal indifference to creeds, and changed his 
own as soon as it was expedient for his personal establishment. Writing 
after the fact, Dr. Motley sees the shortcomings of individuals, who, not 
being prophets, could not act in the full light of the intelligence which 
he possesses. Accordingly, he condemns many for misconduct, which 
was merely the fruit of their blindness. To be sure, faith might have 
substituted the information wanted ; and we have reason to regret that 
so many great causes have suffered delay and inconvenience from the 
want of this divine principle. 

Dr. Motley describes the battle of Ivry with all the enthusiasm of Lord 
Macaulay, but he has not the same warmth of feeling for the hero. He 
describes the Béarnese as having been the hope of a considerable portion 
ot the Catholic nobility of his realm, while acting the part of an excommu- 
nicated heretic ; and the mainstay of Calvinism, while secretly bending 
all his energies to effect his reconciliation with the Pope. ‘ Henry,’ says 
Dr. Motley, ‘was also the idol of the austere and grimly puritanical, 
‘ while himself a model of profligacy ; the leader of the earnest and the 
‘ true, although false as water himself in every relation in which human 
‘ beings can stand to each other; a standard-bearer of both great 
‘ branches of the Christian Church in an age when religion was the 
‘ atmosphere of men’s daily lives, yet, finding his sincerest admirer, and 
* one of his most faithful allies, in the Grand Turk; the representative 
‘ of national liberty and human rights against regal and sacerdotal abso- 
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* lutism, while himself a remorseless despot by nature and education, and 
‘ a believer in no rights of the people save in their privilege to be ruled by 
‘himself.’ Here we fear that Dr. Motley has confounded the character 
of the king with the circumstances by which his action was too much ruled 
and directed. What he was by necessity should be distinguished from 
what he was by disposition. By the former he was a possible king; by 
the latter, ‘a soldier, a wit, a consummate politician,’ as Dr. Motley 
himself admits. With these good points in his character, the genius of 
history, and populer appreciation have generally sympathised ; and hence 
it is that, ‘for centuries,’ Henry of Navarre has ‘been so heroic and 
‘ popular an image.’ 

Dr. Motley is fond of tracing events to individual influence or exertion. 
The hero of his third and fourth volumes is Prince Maurice of Orange- 
Nassau. Here, indeed, we have a man of genius, whose course is patiently 
and admiringly traced by the historian’s pen. In the year 1590, we first 
find him at an important crisis making himself felt as a practical soldier. 
At the age of twenty, he devoted himself to the study of pure mathe- 
matics for the purpose of saving his country. A strange resolution to 
the men of his time, but which in the long run sufficiently explained itself. 
In the Netherlands, engineering, hydrostatics, and kindred branches 
of natural science and art were habitually cultivated and opposed to 
the elements that threatened the very existence of the country; young 
Maurice of Nassau conceived the idea of making them as potent against 
a human foe. He tried successfully his prentice-hand on the city of 
Breda, a patrimonial possession which he was desirous of recovering 
from the Spaniard. A skipper, in the habit of supplying the castle with 
fuel, undertook to convey therewith a sufficient number of men, and, 
though he subsequently left the scheme to be carried out by others, 
lent his vessel for the purpose. Sixty-eight were selected, who were 
separated by only a sliding trap-door from the rest, when an officer 
of the guard came on board, to survey the turf with which the barque 
was apparently laden. ‘ Those inside could hear and see his every move- 
‘ment. Had there been a single cough or sneeze from within, the true 
‘character of the cargo then making its way into the castle would have 
‘been discovered, and every man would within ten minutes have been 
‘butchered.’ This time, they escaped; but in the evening, while there 
were crowds on board, the dreaded danger arose, for the party getting 
wet through the foundering of the vessel, they all began sneezing and 
coughing. One man, Lieutenant Held, ‘ unable to control the violence 
‘of his cough, drew his dagger and eagerly implored his next neighbour 
‘to stab him to the heart, lest his infirmity should lead to the discovery 
‘of the whole party.’ All danger was eventually overcome, and at night 
they stole out of the ship, got within the precincts of the castle, and 
carried all before them. Soon after Prince Maurice himself marched 
into the town, and the city and fortress of Breda surrendered to the 
authority of the States-General, and of his Excellency. 

The time at length arrived when Maurice could apply his theories and 
studies on a larger scale. Martial science was defective, and he had to 
invent improvements. He saw the necessity for providing a special edu- 
cation for engineers, and established a course of instruction in this 
profession at the University of Leyden, according to a system drawn up 
by the celebrated Stevinus. He first introduced the use of the spade, as 
a needful auxiliar of the sword; and set himself against the peculation 
and corruption by which military success was impeded. hile thus 
measuring himself against the first captains of his age, he was founding 
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the great modern school of military science. The campaigns and sieges 
of Maurice are accordingly of great importance, | Dr. Motley has 
treated them with abundance of detail. On one occasion, when a siege 
which had lasted forty-four days was over, men came out of the town to 
examine at leisure the prince’s camp and his field of operations, and were 
astounded at the amount of labour performed in so short atime. The 
oldest campaigners confessed that they never before had understood 
what a siege really was, and they began to conceive a higher respect for 
the art of the engineer than they had ever done before. ‘Even those 
‘who were wont to rail at science and labour,’ said one who was present 
in the camp of Maurice, ‘ declared that the siege would have been a far 
‘more arduous undertaking had it not been for those two engineers, 
‘Joost Matthes of Alost, and Jacob Kemp of Gorcum.’ It was ulti- 
mately proposed that Maurice should be elevated to the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands. 

Dr. Motley is not very favourably disposed towards Queen Elizabeth, 
and the part she took in these affairs. After so much fighting and negoti- 
ating, her Majesty thought it unreasonable that these republican Calvin- 
ists—meaning the Netherlanders— should refuse to return to the dominion 
of their old tyrant, Philip of Spain, and of the Pope. We see now that it 
would have been no more to the interest of England than to that of the 
Hague that such an illogical conclusion should have been admitted. But 
the future was then a sealed book, and it was as dark to Elizabeth as 
to Henry IV. of France. Dr. Motley has also given us his portrait of 
Philip of Spain, painted of course in the darkest colours. Scarcely any 
could be too dark. The monarch was unfortunately a self-righteous 
man. In his last confession he declared that, in all his life, he had never 
consciously done wrong to any one. If he had ever committed an act of 
injustice, it was unwittingly, or because he had been deceived in the 
circumstances. He bore the horrible sufferings of his death with patience 
and resignation. His behaviour was altogether remarkable, so signal 
was his self-deception. He left directions as to the manner of his fune- 
ral, and a written document for his son, from which he was to learn how 
to govern his kingdoms. Finally, he wrote to his confessor, ‘ You are in 
‘the place of God, and I protest thus before His presence that 1 will do 
‘all that you declare necessary for my salvation. Thus upon you will 
‘be the responsibility for my omissions, because I am ready to do all.’ 
Thus, having shifted his burthen on to the shoulders of poor Diego de 
Yepes, he made the final arrangements for his departure, as minute and 
curious as they were self-willed and superstitious, and died in a state of 
pious exaltation, which even to Diego appeared sincere. So died the 
man whose nefarious movements were the means by which the Republic 
of the United Netherlands arrived at its birth, and the assailed indepen- 
dence of France and England became consolidated. ‘The result of 
‘ Philip’s efforts to establish a universal monarchy was to hasten the 
‘decline of the empire which he had inherited, by aggravating the evils 
‘ which had long made that downfall inevitable.’ Yet the monarch died 
unconscious that his life had been a failure, and congratulating himself 
on the purity of his motives and the propriety of his conduct. A failure, 
yes! and yet his power had been absolute in extent as well as in idea. 
‘ He made war or peace at will with foreign nations. He had power of 
‘life and death over all his subjects. He had unlimited control of their 
‘worldly goods. As he claimed supreme jurisdiction over their religious 
‘opinions also, he was master of their minds, bodies, and estates. As a 
‘matter of course, he nominated and removed at will every executive 
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‘functionary, every judge, every magistrate, every military or civil offi- 
‘cer; and moreover, he not only selected, according to the license tacitly 
‘conceded to him by the pontiff, every archbishop, bishop, and other 
‘church dignitary, but through his great influence at Rome, he named 
‘most of the cardinals, and thus controlled the election of the popes.’ 

It was the fortune of Maurice, in 1600, to defeat the Spanish army at 
the battle of Nieuport. The victory was all the more glorious, inasmuch 
as the enemy had vaunted their prowess and means beforehand, and 
thought that the rebels were planning their escape. Great, too, were the 
difficulties of Maurice ; for his brother Ernest was defeated, his com- 
mand cut to pieces, and the foe rapidly advancing. Nevertheless, with 
apparent cheerfulness and calmness, he continued his directions, and was 
ready to meet the Archduke Albert with an undaunted mien. A great 
struggle ensued ;—‘a splendid tournament, a great duel for life and 
‘death between the champions of the Papacy and of Protestantism, of 
‘the republic and of absolutism, that was to be fought out that midsum- 
‘mer’s day.’ Dr. Motley has described the battle grandly, together 
with the scene of the conflict,—the hard, level, sandy beach bv the 


German Ocean. Nature fought with the Netherlanders. The wind was | 


at the back of the States’ army, blowing sand and smoke into the faces 
of its antagonists, while the already westering sun glared fiercely in 
their eyes. Nevertheless, it was ultimately left to the personal valour of 
Maurice to determine the fate of the battle. But for him all had been 
lost. Indeed, to use the words of our author, he ‘ plucked a splendid 
victory out of the very jaws of death.’ There was yet a necessity for 
further fighting, and notwithstanding that Dutch commerce increased, 
the question at issue remained unsettled. Meanwhile the Universal East 
India Company was organised and the death of Elizabeth took place. 
Both England and Spain were now under very different rulers; the 
latter fatally declining, the former struggling forward to new develop- 
ments. A change, too, gradually took place in the popularity of Maurice, 
and at Lochem the garrison surrendered to the celebrated Sectors but 
the advantage was small and unproductive, and Maurice still continued 
faithful to himself. Recapturing Lochem, and besieging Groll, he was 
brought into contact with Spinola; but confident that the object of the 
campaign was won, he refused further combat. Freedom and indepen- 
dence were established by what had been done. The Stadtholder’s 
reputation suffered from his misunderstood reticence in not taking 

vantage of the favourable moment ; but the heroic man had sacrificed 
his military renown to his sense of duty. There was now a general 
desire for peace. A naval victory obtained by the Netherlanders over 
the Spanish war fleet served to expedite negotiations for an armistice. 
Peace deliberations followed, to which Maurice was opposed ; and at last 
the peace project was abandoned and a general rupture ensued. The 
wisdom of this resistance to the demands of Spain soon became appa- 
rent. Negotiations for a truce between the States and that country fol- 
lowed ; and ultimately an agreement of the States to accept a truce for 
twelve oe was signed and duly ratified. Religious liberty was the 
fruit of these long and many contests. The story of them as told in 
these volumes is one of the most significant in the world. It is one 
eminently symbolic—a partial representation of a larger whole, com- 
prising the entire circle of European thought and action. The moral it 
reads is, that Science and Labour are the two factors, without which no 


modern State can be prosperous ;—with them, any State may secure its 
independence. 
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istory of the Commonwealth of England from the death of Charles 
I. to the Expulsion of the Long Parliament by Cromvell. 
Being omitted chapters of the History of England. By 
Anprew Bisset. In 2 vols. Vol. Il. London: John 
Murray. 1867. 


Mr. Bisset completes in this volume the task he undertook, which was 
lo write a history of England during the time of the administration of its 
hffairs by the Rump and the Long Parliament—the period extending from 
the lst of February, 1648-9, immediately after the death of King Charles, 
oo expulsion of the remnant of the Parliament by Cromwell, on the 
th of April, 1653. The history of this period Mr. Bisset says, ‘ has 
never before been written.’ He alleges a weighty reason for writing it, 
pnd he has availed himself of some hitherto unknown original materials 
for its composition. ‘ It appears,’ he remarks in the preface to this 
volume, ‘a duty to truth to make the limits of the duration of the 
‘ Government called the Commonwealth, thoroughly understood, inas- 
‘ much as that Government having been confounded with the usurped 
military despotism of Cromwell, nearly ail the English historians have 
thus given to Cromwell all the credit due tothe good government of the 
statesmen of the Commonwealth, and to the statesmen of the Common- 
Seago all the discredit due to the bad Government of Cromwell.’ The 
ew materials for his work consist of forty manuscript volumes of the 
draft order books of the Council of State. 
These materials Mr. Bisset has well wrought to his purpose. He has 
brought prominently forward the facts which he deems to have been 
hitherto neglected, and zealously points out the laurels on the brows of 
Sir Harry Vane and his coadjutors, hitherto, he thinks, too little noticed. 
The judgment of Warburton, however, which is repeatedly cited by Mr. 
Bisset, to the effect that these men were ‘ a set of the greatest geniuses 
* for Government the world ever saw embarked together in one common 
* cause,’ shows that their merits have not so far failed of recognition as 
he suggests. The great works of the Commonwealth narrated in this 
volume were the creation of a powerful navy, the choice of Blake as a 
naval commander, and the successful conductof the Dutch war. Of these 
matters Mr. Bisset gives a full account, and also of the battle of Worcester ; 
and he successfully disproves the charges of pusillanimity and incapacity 
—shown immediately fefees that battle—which Mrs. Hutchinson brings 
against the Council of State. 

But Mr. Bisset is not content with telling rn the story of his 
client’s Government. He has something to say on the great political 
topics of oligarchy and despotism; and much that he writes is very 
admirable in its advocacy of the great principles of law and liberty, and 
in its denunciations of servility and lawless force; and it must be sadly 
admitted that such advocacy and denunciation are stili needed. The 
growth and prevalence of the idea of the Divine right of kings, and its 
influence, and such a curious inquiry as that of the nature and kinds of 

rsonal courage, are also among Mr. Bisset’s collateral topics; while 

fore, among, and after all, appears the wickedness of Cromwell, who is 
the object of our author’s especial detestation. 

The room occupied by these and other matters might probably have 
been more fruitfully used in sustaining the main purpose of the work. 
As it is, both the principal and minor topics are inadequately treated ; 
and on the whole we think that a full description of the contents of the 
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forty manuscript volumes which Mr. Bisset has consulted would have 
been a more useful work than the history he has written. Such a book 
would have been invaluable to future students. 5 ; 

It is impossible to enter here into the controversies concerning the 
character and conduct of the man whom we regard as the greatest ruler 
who ever sat on the throne of England; but it is necessary to observe that 
there is a fact not noticed by Mr. Bisset, which, when remembered, makes 
his indignation at the usurper ludicrous. He seems to forget that the 
governors he admires were usurpers themselves—that they existed by 
permission of the army. The authority exercised by the Rump was 
derived neither from law nor from the popular will. Mr. Bisset inveighs 
against Cromwell, for treason against his masters; it would be more 
accordant with the facts, to say that he dismissed his servants. In the 
words of Mr. Hallam, ‘power had fallen into his hands, because they 
alone ‘ were fit to wield it.,—Const. Hist. (2d edit.), vol. ii., p. 321. 


History of the Christian Church. By Puttre Scnarr, D.D. 
Author of the History of the Apostolic Church. 3 vols. 
8vo. London: Tribner and Co. 1867. 


Professor Philip Schaff sustains his well-earned reputation in these 
volumes. His design has been to furnish a comprehensive and exhaustive 
classification of the abundant material and multitudinous detail which 
pass under the name of Church History; and one great excellence 
of the work consists in the admirable proportion preserved in the treat- 
ment of the various topics. The references to both early and later 
authorities, and the enumeration, with a few appreciative criticisms, 
of the entire literature of the subject, will prove of considerable ser- 


_ vice. Professor Schaff has not, after the manner of Gieseler, offered 


to his readers the authorities on which all Church History must rest, 
nor has he given any such exhaustive treatment of ‘remarkable men, 


|| philosophic opinions, or ecclesiastic institutions, as may remind us of the 


brilliant and peerless dissertations in which Neander expounds the 
Gnostic system of Valentinus, the career of Julian the Apostate, or the 
opinions of Augustine; nor does his style approach the splendour of 
Gibbon’s, or Milman’s or Merivale’s: but his work has excellences of its 
own. We highly appreciate the arrangement of the material, which 
renders these volumes singularly easy of reference; and, though the 
author is surveying ground which has been often traversed by angry 
disputants, and gloomy Dry-as-dusts, by portrait painters, and poets, by 
scientific sceptics, and by the apostles of heresy, as well as by the minis- 
ters of truth, he has succeeded in producing a work devoid of prejudice, 
free from passion, profoundly Christian, and truly philosophical. We 
must confess to a little weariness over the first volume, and admit that 
the great battle of the Church with heathenism, the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, the early polemic with the philosophy of the later empire, the 
development of Christian ethics, social life, and ecclesiastical discipline, 
the sketch of sub-apostolic, apologetic, and ante-Nicene literature, the 
review of early heresies, and the triumph of the Church over gods and 
philosophers, emperors and heretics, have all, in our opinion, been re- 
counted by other writers with greater vivacity, fulness, pictorial power, 
and scholarship; but when in the second and third volumes our author 
advances to review the Monasticism of the fourth and fifth centuries, or 
when he details, as in the fifth chapter of his work ‘the hierarchy 
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and email of the Church,’ during this period ; expounds the schism of 
the Donatists; sketches the pe dr system, and the history and 
results of the cwcumenical councils; he places the student under 
ong obligation, not simply for the information which he presents, 
ut for the hints as to sound method, and available sources of further 
light, which he continually supplies. The seventh chapter, entitled 
‘Public Worship and Religious Cuaboses and Ceremonies,’ during this 
period, embraces a prodigious accumulation of material, ard forms an 
encyclopedia of reference. The same may be said of the succeeding 
chapter on Christian art; in which the architecture, poetry, and 
music of the early Church are discussed with great catholicity of feel- 
ing. The ninth chapter, consisting of 260 pages, entitled * Develop- 
‘ ment of the Gicumenical Orthodoxy,’ under the four headings of Trini- 
tarian, Origenistic, Christological, and Anthropological controversies, 
constitutes a history of Christian doctrine of no mean extent, and con- 
siderable learning. It is as readable and orthodox as Dr. Shedd’s recent 
contribution to this subject; but the learning is of a more Teutonic cast. 
The separate topics under review in these chapters, as well as in that 
which follows, on the Church Fathers, have all of course been dealt with 
at greater length elsewhere ; but it would be impossible to place in the 
hands of our theological students a better introduction to the History of 
the Christian Church. The completeness of the picture of men and 
manners, opinions and institutions, the recognition of the Divine Head 
and Lord of the Church, under all the strange disguises in which His 
holy body is sometimes concealed, the ample stores of information, the 
pleasant, attractive style, and the abundant facilities for reference, all 
confer upon this work a high value. Dr. Schaff has been long preparing 
himself for this great effort. His ‘Apostolic History,’ his work on 
‘Councils,’ and his ‘ Treatise on Augustine,’ show how wide has been 
the research with which he prefaced his treatment of the corresponding 
pages of this magnum opus. 


English Monasticism: Its Rise and Influence. By O’Dewn 
Travers Hitt, F.R.GS. London: Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 


This volume contains some interesting monographs on matters con- 
nected with Monasticism in England, but scarcely fulfils the promise 
of its title-page. We are a little curious as to the method of its con- 
struction. Mr. Hill offers us a somewhat fragmentary history of 
Glastonbury Abbey, with the intercalation of excursuses on subordinate 
or analogous matters, which in the process of book-making have arrived 
at the dignity of chapters of a continuous work. These intercalated topics, 
with one or two exceptions, seem to us to bear rather the character 
of ‘ padding,’ and in spite of the authorities—presented after Dr. Hook’s 
fashion at the head of the chapters—do not suggest the idea of inde- 
pendent treatment. It would be easy to find in many other quarters a 
more searching history of the condition and claims of the early British 
Church and of the career of Augustine of Canterbury. We would not 
advise any student to revert to Mr. Hill for a clear or satisfacto 
account of the Saxon invasion, or of the Norman conquest of England, 
or of the quarrel between Henry and a Becket, or for a correct estimate 
of either Lanfranc, Anselm, or Langton. The brief and somewhat mag- 
niloquent sketches of St. Dominic and St. Francis, and of the Orders 
which they founded, of their strife on English soil, and the ultimate 
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suppression of both the Mendicant Friars and the gorgeous abbeys and 
monasteries reared by them, present to us the outlines of this phase of 
religious life and work, with sympathetic enthusiasm and discriminating 
criticism ; but there is no grappling with the true causes which produced 
the early Monasticism of the Church, and no exposition of the meta- 
physical strife which separated these great Orders from each other; 
while in dealing with their actual work in the world there is little beyond 
generalities. The author reveals throughout his sound hatred of Romish 
claims, and his hearty sympathy with those advocates of via media, 
who see in the Reformation no break in the continuity of the Anglican 
Orders, and who make ecclesiastical antiquity a wise model of both doc- 
trine and discipline. The chapters on ‘ Missal Painting’ and ‘ Medieval 
Books and Hymns’ are interesting and valuable; and the history of 
Glastonbury Abbey, from the earliest days to the hour when poor Abbot 
Whiting was hung on Tower Hill, has been written with much patience, 
and enriched by careful study of the MS. in which the information is 
buried; but the unusual sandwich-like character of the arrangement of 
these materials leaves an unsatisfactory impression on the mind. The 
brief discussions that are almost foisted into the page on the Immacu- 
late Conception, the Authority of Scripture, the dogma of Transubstan- 
tiation, &c., provoke inquiry, but do nothing more. Mr. Hill has proved 
what every reader of M. de Montalembert’s fascinating volumes has felt, 
that it is high time that some competent man should produce a wise, 
just, and philosophic portraiture from a strictly historical stand-point of 
the Monasticism of the West, attentively exploring its roots, carefully 
tracing its growth, analysing and contrasting its several uses and Orders, 
carefully estimating its relation to the Civil power and to the Papal 
authority, and firmly handling its defects, its retribution, and its modern 
exponents. We do not think that Mr. Hill is equal to the task. 


The Huguenots: Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, in 


England and in Ireland. By Smutes. London: 
John Murray. 


The cunning of Mr. Smiles’ hand never fails him. He has chosen the 
prosaic side of Huguenot history, and has made it as fascinating as a 
romance. He has not essayed to depict the religious heroism, or the 
social tragedy of the Huguenot story, he has restricted himself to the 
economical and ethnological influences of its migrations; and he has 
made the statistics and genealogies, of which his work is full, as interesting 
2s Homer's lists of ships and heroes, or as Milton’s array of the demi-gods 
of Hell. The process seems very simple and easy, but it can be saved 
from utter dreariness only by consummate art. Mr. Smiles has pursued 
his investigations with a laborious minuteness worthy of the Statistical 
Society and of the Herald's College, and yet it is as impossible to skip a 
page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’ His book makes no preten- 
sions to be a history—ita texture is of the slightest description; with a 
kind of butterfly pen Mr. Smiles flits from topic to topic; beginning 
with ‘The Invention of ‘ Printing,’ he skips to the Huguenot experience 
and history of Bernard Palissy; then to a sketch of the persecutions of 
the reformed in France and Flanders; then to settlements and indus- 
tries of the Protestant refugees in Britain; then to ‘ Early Walloon and 
French Churches in England ;’ then two or three links of the history 
of the persecutions in France; then to the revolution of 1688, and tie 
relations of the Huguenots thereto. Chapters are devoted to Huguenot 
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officers, to Huyuenot men of science and learning, to Huguenot men of 
industry. to Huguenot churches in England, to descendants of the refu- 
gees, and finally to the dénowement of the great tragedy in the French 
Revolution. when Louis XVI. reaped the whirlwind that Louis XIV. had 
sown. Ordinary readers will probably be surprised to learn how much 
in every way,—in blood, learning, and industry, the ‘free-born English- 
man’ owes to the Huguenot element in English society. Economists 
will be again impressed with the unutterable folly of persecution, while 
moralists will find an irrepressible satisfaction in its inevitable Nemesis. 


WM. de Barante. A Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical. 
By M. Guizor. London: Macmillan & Co. 


M. de Barante is little more than a name to most persons out of 
France. He was a high-minded public servant, winning respect from 
both Napoleon and the Bourbons—under whom he held various offices of 
public trust and importance. He was an historical writer, of considerable 
ability, although none of his works have obtained a European reputa- 
tion. He was the first President of the ‘ Historical Society of France,’ 
and the life-long friend of M. Guizot. In every respect he was a noble- 
hearted man. He died at the close of the year 1866, at the age of 
eighty-four; and M. Guizot, at the age of eighty, writes this vigorous and 
discriminating memoir of him. The history of France for the last sixty 
years is touched at almost every point of his life. This sketch of him 
appeared as a contribution to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and is trans- 
lated by the author of ‘John Halifax’—we need not say admirably. 
The highest purposes of both history and biography are answered by a 
memoir so life-like, so faithful, and so philosophical. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and Tunis. By the Hon. Lewis 
WinGFIELD. 2 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


The only defect of Mr. Wingfield’s book is that which is inevitable 
to literary inexperience—it is the first book of a young man, and is 
defective in literary art. His materials might have been better pre- 
sented, and they might have been more compressed. Nevertheless, _~ 
Wingfield has something to tell. His observation is keen, his suscepti- 
bilities are sensitive, his estimates are genial and generous, and he has 

ualified himself by careful reading for intelligently understanding all 
that he sees. It is strange how little we know of Algeria, notwithstand- 
ing its long possession by our neighbours, its accessibility, and the 
number of travellers who visit it. Travelling is not very well organized, 
it is not very safe, and the policy of the French authorities does not 
encourage it. Mr. Wingfield, by dint of pluck and perseverance, saw 
a good deal. Youth and high spirit predisposed him to see everything 
en couleur de rose, and yet the verdict of his book is a very decisive con- 
demnation of French rule. How is it that our neighbours cannot 
colonize? That everywhere throughout the East they are hated and 
feared? We have heard Sheiks of the Arabian desert—as we have sat 
with them, smoking the calumet—speak of them with clenched teeth ; 
we never heard of any single word of respect and commendation 
bestowed upon them. They are admired for their skill and power, 
suspected for their selfishness, and feared for their bullying and un- 
righteousness. Mr. Wingfield, as a statesman in embryo, made himself 
acquainted with all that is to be gathered from Government returns, and 
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from inquiries on the spot, concerning the trade of Algeria, and the 
policy of its rulers; and a more terrible or ae wel indictment 
against a great nation could hardly be brought. France holds the country 
in military occupation for Imperial purposes, that is all—it neither 
governs nor civilizes it. Wecommend Mr. Wingfield’s book for more 
than a book of interesting travels. It conveys a good deal of inform- 
ation respecting the capabilities of Algeria, especially for the production 
of cotton; and incidentally it teaches great lessons in the government 
of colonies, from which statesmen may learn very much. 


With the French in Mexico. By J. F. Exroy. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


Captain Elton’s book would have been improved, had he, like Mr. 
Wingfield, supplemented his personal observation by general information 
supplied from other sources. As it is, his narrative, though full of 
movement and interest, leaves upon ordinary readers a feeling of incom- 
pleteness. We know that something is going on, but we scarcely know 
what. He gives us no idea of the campaign, nor of the movement of 
any considerable force on either side. He started for Mexico as an 
amateur, and was too late to take part in any of the fighting, or to see 
more than the evacuation of the country by the French. All the military 
movements that he witnessed were simply those necessary to cover the 
retreat. The real interest of the book is its detail of personal observa- 
tion of a country with which we are but little familiar. His sketches are 
slight and lively, and often convey a vivid idea of the state of the country. 
They would, however, be improved if so much were not taken for granted. 
As it is, this narrative will be more interesting to those who have per- 
sonal knowledge of Mexico than to those who have not. It is sad to think 
of so magnificent a land in a state of chronic anarchy. We should be 
thankful to anybody who would wisely govern it, and contribute its 
capabilities to the civilization and commerce of the world. We wish 
Captain Elton had given a more complete account of the unhappy 
empire, which the foolish egotism of France attempted to found, and 
which she so ignominiously abandoned to the catastrophe which almost 
immediately followed Captain Elton’s departure. It is no disparagement 
of the narrative to say that the most valuable feature of the book is to be 
found in the capital illustrations which adorn and illumine it. Captain 
Elton is an accomplished artist, and his landscapes give us the impression 
of a kind of tropical Switzerland on a small scale. As a whole, the book 
is a most interesting and timely contribution to the travels of the year. 


The. Knapsack Guide in the Tyrol and the Eastern Alps. London: 
John Murray. 


A small, convenient, and accurate guide-book. The pedestrian pre- 
pared for ‘roughing it’ in this wonderful land, where the bases of huge 
mountains battle for standing room, and their dolomite summits reach 
into cloudland, can find nowhere more satisfactory advice. We question 
the measurements of distance; but from personal inspection we can con- 
firm the accuracy and adequacy of the maps, the judgment pronounced 
on the inns, and the excellence and completeness of the index. 
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Memoir of Thomas Archer, D.D., Minister of Oxenden Chapel, 
London. By the Rev. Joun Macrartane, LL.D. London : 
James Nisbet & Co. 


Dr. Archer was well known in Nonconformist circles as an eloquent 
preacher and a genial man. His sermons and speeches were charac- 
terized by fervency, impetuosity, and affluence, rather than by refine- 
ment and thoughtfulness; but he said many brilliant things, and 
often wrought up an audience to a high pitch of excitement. His 
lectures public and pastoral were characterized by great breadth and 
vigour. Some of the courses of Lectures to the young men of his con- 
gregation were of great ability and value. He was an accomplished 
and generous-hearted man, a lover and helper of all that was good. 
His life furnished but little incident for his biographer, and his corre- 
spondence was limited. Dr. Macfarlane has accomplished his task with 
hearty sympathy, great good taste, and considerable ability. Four noble 
discourses are appended to the biography. The volume is a memorial of 
a laborious and useful minister, and a warm-hearted friend, that many 
will prize. 


A Century of Birmingham Life ; or, a Chronicle of Local Events 
JSrom 1741 to 1841. Compiled and Edited by Jonn ALFrep 
Lancrorp. Vol. I. Birmingham: E. C. Osborne. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1868. 


Mr. Langford, who we believe is sub-editor of the Birmingham 

Gazette, has compiled a very interesting and curious book. He has 
gone through the files of that paper from 1741, when it commenced, to 
1841, and has selected whatever appeared to him valuable as illustrating 
the condition and life of the town. His selections are made with good 
judgment; and many of them are very amusing. He divides his history 
into Decades, and the present volume covers the first fifty years of his 
‘century.’ 
Ina brief introduction, Mr. Langford has given a sketch of the earlier 
history of the town; and in addition to the ordinary antiquarian illus- 
trations, has made use of references which occur in general literature 
from Dryden’s time to our own. Birmingham, which made no fewer 
than 14,000 swords for the army of the Commonwealth, seems to have 
been very unpopular after the Restoration ; partly, because of its politics, 
and partly, for a less creditable reason—its base coin. ‘The largest 
‘chapter in Deuteronomy has not curses enough for an Anti-Broming- 
‘ham,’ wrote Dryden; the same chapter has been equally inadequate 
to supply maledictions against the present eloquent representative of 
the town. Mr. Langford, we observe, adopts the usual explanation of 
the origin of the name Camp Hill, which belongs to one of the suburbs ; 
Prince Rupert halted there in 1643, and his camp is supposed to have 
given the place its name. But we have good reason for believing that 
the name occurs in documents of an earlier date. 

Mr. Langford has done his work very well; and newspaper editors in 
other great towns would render great service if they would produce 
similar volumes. Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Nottingham, Exeter, 
Warwick, and Chester, would surely find the money for similar illustra- 
tions of their loval history. 


NO, XCIII. 


Contemporary Literature. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


A History of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufac- 
tures. By Ferxin, F.LS., F.S.S. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


To write a good book on a commercial subject, which shall be at once 
useful and readable, requires a rather unusual combination of business 
knowledge with literary skill. We think Mr. Felkin may be congratu- 
lated on the production of a History of the Hosiery and Lace Manufac- 
tures which fulfils these conditions, and which will always remain a 
valuable and interesting chapter in the history of human enterprise and 
invention. Few autuors have been better equipped for the task they have 
undertaken, and none perhaps have exceeded him in patient and accurate 
research. The result is a book which must at once become the chief 
authority on the subjects to which it relates, and the great source of 
inormation to all future inquirers into the history of two of the greatest 
manufactures of our country. 

The ‘history of a manufacture ’ may at first sight seem a rather unpro- 
mising title. Yet we think a study of this volume will produce a very 
vivid impression of the marvellous ingenuity displayed in the invention 
and improvement of the machines which produce the fabrics which form 
the staple of the trades in hosiery and lace. A writer in‘ Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arts,’ quoted by Mr. Felkin, states as his opinion, ‘That a bobbin-net 
‘ frame is as much beyond the most curious chronometer in complex 
‘ingenuity as that is beyond a common roasting-jack.’ Fancy-lace 
machinery may indeed, we believe, be fairly regarded as the most per- 
fect embodiment of mechanical skill. It wilt be found that the exqui- 
site and intricate arrangements which control movements at once most 
forcible and most delicate have been produced by almost innumerable 
minds devoted to their improvement. Mr. Felkin traces out with abun- 
dant detail the steps by which the present height of excellence has been 
attained; and with the names of prominent inventors he associates many 
a humble contributor to the present perfection and finish of the machi- 
nery engaged in the production of hosiery and lace. 

e can hardly expect that, even with the aid of Mr. Felkin’s careful 
descriptions, and of the plates which illustrate them, general readers will 
be able fully to understand the wonderful way in which movements of 
human fingers have been imitated and rivalled in the construction of 
meshes in lace which seemed to present insuperable difficulties. They will 
probably sometimes be disposed to pass lightly over parts of the book 
which relate to machinery simply, and to look for something which touches 
more common ground. They will not be disappointed here, and will 
find many sketches of personal character and history full of human 
interest and instruction. The stories of the rise of the families of Heath- 
coat in the lace trade, and Strutt in the hosiery trade, are full-of interest 
of the most sound and wholesome kind. The admirable intelligence, 
and high moral worth, possessed by the leading members of these 
families, make the story of their success a most pleasant one. The rest- 
less inventor, deriving pleasure rather from the mere exercise of his 
faculty than from its profitable results, has many a representative in 
Mr. Felkin’s pages; and there are darker sketches which show how 
men of fine abilities are sometimes wrecked on the quicksands of intem- 
perance and vice. Great interest is just now felt in the movement of 
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trade-unions and the effect which they produce upon the industry of the 
country, and the influence which they upon the relatioas between 
employers and employed. A vast deal of information on this subject 
will be found in Mr. Felkin’s book ; and many will read with pleasure 
the account of the wise and sensible course taken at Nottingham in the 
establishment for the hosiery and glove manufactures of a court of 
arbitration, which has prevented strikes and produced a most friendly 
state of feeling among all connected with its operation. 

Within the limits of this notice it would not he possible even to indi- 
cate the varied stores of valuable information which Mr. Felkin’s long 
experience has enabled him to accumulate. We feel, however, that he 
has done a good service to our trading and manufacturing community by 
producing an interesting, accurate history of these important branches of 
trade, written in a tone which must be beneficial in its tendency ; and we 
trust his book will find its way not only into large libraries and merchants’ 
offices, but into every working man’s reading room in the kingdom. 


The Theory of Business. By Joun Larne. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


This is a very able treatise on political economy, in relation especially 
to the details of business life and industrial organisation. It has the 
- merit of being compressed within moderate limits, and yet a care- 
ul examination of its contents will supply the key to most of the pro- 
blems which have attained solution. e do not by this mean to endorse 
all Mr. Lairg’s teachings, indeed we think they admit of much criticism. 
But broadly speaking, Mr. Laing’s views may be said to be sound, and 
in the present state of some departments of political economy there 
must be room for difference of opinion. On currency matters Mr. 
Laing writes very sensibly. Persons interested in this subject know 
that a plentiful supply of pamphlets is issued annually on this topic by 
writers who, however clever they may be, have not taken the trouble to 
learn the alphabet of currency, and have never even considered how the 
should answer Sir Robert Peel’s famous question, ‘ What is a pound?’ 
Mr. Laing, we need hardly say, does not belong to this feeble race ; and 
whatever exception we may take to some of his positions, we always 
feel that we are learning the opinions of a man who has his feet upon the 
rock, and who has sound general conceptions of the subject on which he 
treats. His book is especially intended for young men entering busi- 
ness, and we do not know where to find a book on the Theory of Business 
that we can more cordially recommend to their attention. 


Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Epvwarp Buck, of the 
Suffolk Bar. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1866. 


The title of this book may surprise English readers. They do not 
suppose Ecclesiastical law to have been among the commodities exported 
by the Pilgrim Fathers to New England. They associate with the term 
Ecclesiastical law, a system of jurisprudence in great part distinct from 
the common law, derived from a foreign source, and administered by 
separate courts, which are held, not in the name of the Sovereign, but in 
that of the bishops or archbishops of the districts, within which these 
courts have jurisdiction. This system, indeed, was little to the taste of 
the Puritan colonists ; but they none the less believed that certain laws 
evclesiastical were essential to the well-being of a State, and they did 
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not fail to establish them. They divided the land into which they went 
into districts, which they called ‘towns ;’ and in settling each ‘ town,’ 
they provided for the appointment of a minister of religion. They 
allotted land for a Meeting-house, and for a Minister's house, and they 
subjected the local community to taxation for his support. How this 
original church establishment has fared ? how the Unitarians have ousted 
the Orthodox from parish churches? how the many different sects of 
Christians are governed, and what are their present relations to each 
other and to the State? are enquiries of great interest. The informa- 
tion concerning them afforded by Mr. Buck, gives to his book a 
character and value above that of a mere legal handbook, which we 
suppose it was intended to be. To the American lawyers probably, and 
certainly, to students of politics, Mr. Buck! has done good service. He 
has consulted, arranged, and indicated a great number of authorities ; and 
though he has failed, we think, to digest them, and to give a clear account, 
either of the existing law, or of the manner of its growth, yet any future 
investigator will find himself greatly assisted by his labours. Those who 
know the difficulty of extracting and setting in order, for the first time, 
a body of law and usage, the parts of which have hitherto lain dispersed 
in many books of various kinds, and mixed with irrelevant matter, will 
not be disposed to carp at the shortcomings of his performance. 

One of the most interesting topics treated of, is the constitution of the 
Massachusetts Congregationalist Societies. Each one may be, and, as it 
appears, commonly is, legally incorporated; and the corporation has the 
right of taxing its members for the support of the minister, and can 
recover by legal process the sums assessed. Another point worthy of the 
consideration of English Congregationalists, is the method of settling 
disputes by reference to a council, the members of which are chosen 
equally by the disputants. The decisions of these councils appear to be 
regarded with great respect, not only by the congregations, Dut by the 
Courts of Law, although the latter do not allow such decisions to be 
legally binding. We do not presume to criticise Mr. Buck’s statements 
of American law ; but in those which he has occasion to make concerning 
that which prevails in England and Europe, some inaccuracies appear. 
Thus the nature of a ‘faculty’ is misstated (p. 144); and in the reference 
to the old marriage law of Europe, it is said that ‘until the Reforma- 
‘ tion, all lawful marriages were solemnized by a clergyman episcopally 
‘ ordained,’ whereas it is well known that the consent of the parties was 
enough to make a lawful marriage, though not one approved by the 
Church; and such is still the law in Scotland. 


Notes upon * The Representation of the People Act, 1867.’ With 
Appendices, ete. By T. Anstey, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Ridgway. 


Mr. Anstey’s book ought to be carefully studied by every person, 
Member of Parliament or not, who is desirous of making himself 
thoroughly conversant with the new Reform Bill. It exposes many 
defects consequent upon ‘the hasty and unskilful execution of the main 
* design of the bill ;’ and raises some far from unimportant points which 
the Legislature would do well to reconsider, before the Act comes into 
operation, especially with reference to the incorporation of the new with 
many of the previously existing franchises; the divisions and subdivi- 
sions; the clauses on total or partial disfranchisement; the compre- 
hensiveness of the ‘General Savings’ clauses; the meaning of the 
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expression, ‘Every man of full age;’ the ‘ compounding’ clauses ; ete. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Anstey has been at great pains to ventilate 
the subject thoroughly, and the result is before us, in a complete digest 
of the Reform Bill of 1867, with statistical information not only very 
ample and useful, but admirably arranged. Not the least interesting 
portion of the work is the text of the Act as passed, ‘ the words in italics 
‘representing the new matter adopted during the passage of the Bill.’ 
This ‘new matter’ so far exceeds the original substance, that one would 
scarcely think it possible that the Government could claim to be the 
authors of the Bill, as it now stands; while, if it be compared with that 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer originally introduced, even the 
gentleman, who modestly claims that, for seven long years he has been 
educating ‘ our great party, and the mind of the country,’ would hesitate 
to call this Ais Bill. History will probably, when recording the genealog 
of Reform Bills, write of this:—‘ Being, as was supposed, the son of” 
Benjamin D’ Israeli. 


Essays on Liberal Education. Edited by theRev. T. W. Farrar, 
M.A., F.R.S., Assistant-Master at Harrow. London: 
Macmillan. 1867. 


This volume is a very valuable and timely contribution to our educa- 
tional literature, and deserves the serious attention of all who are inte- 
rested, whether practically or not, in what is fast becoming the question 
of the day. ‘The writers of the various essays of which the work consists 
are almost all men experimentally acquainted with the matters on which 
they discourse, as assistant-masters at Eton, Harrow, or Rugby, or as 
college tutors at the Universities. This feature gives a weight to their 
strictures and suggestions which ought not, in our opinion, to be allowed to 
the crude theories on this subject delivered from time to time by the worldly 
statesmen and philosophers who know nothing practically of teaching, 
and cannot therefore judge of the real difficulties in the way of carrying 
out their notions. The men, who in this volume give us the benefit of 
their experience and convictions look over the whole field of liberal 
education, and after carefully considering the relation between the pro- 
fessed end and the actual means, decide that the means and the end are 
incongruous. ‘There is notuing self-evident, they allirm, in the proposi- 
tion that medizval notions on education ought to bind the nineteenth 
century ; and they have, therefore, resolved to have the question thoroughly 
argued out, whether the authorized traditional curriculum now in use is 
really the best possible one for the development of the human mind gene- 
rally, or the mind of English boys in particular. They hesitate not to 
avow their convictions tuat the time is come for farther progress both in 
the theory and practice of education; they maintain that training in 
language and literature, though good, does not of itself constitute 
a liberal education for active, thinking, philosophic men; that this 
training does indeed furnish some knowledge of past civilization, and 
does also cultivate the taste; but that it has in it no element of pro- 
gress, nothing which in itself supplies a machinery tor the solution of 
these great problems of society on which so much of the happiness and 
welfare of future generations must depend. They maintain, therefore, 
that we need in this age of the world, the co-ordinate mental discipline 
which science supplies—a discipline hitherto strangely neglected in 
a land which boasts of Bacon and of Newton; and they believe that 
the introduction of strict scientific method into elementary education 
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would be an omen of good for society at large. Literature and science 
are both suited to the nature of man; but if society is ever to be 
effectually reformed,—if the lessons of history and morals are ever to 
be brought to bear upon its renovation, then the method by which this 
great revolution is to be secured, must be the scientific, not the literary. 
We are of those who believe that Providence is often reproached with 
the existence of evils which the Author of our faculties expects us to 
remedy ourselves. The problems of the natural world are not solved by 
Nature herself—she only furnishes the facts, the materials—but by the 
operation of man’s mind upon them ; and we believe that the problems of 
society await similartreatment. A very large part of the poverty, misery, 
and heart-crushing endured by that great majority of society, the lower 
classes, is not God’s appointment at all, but arises directly from feeble 
and vicious legislation, founded on the palpable ignorance and selfishness 
of the minority who rule. Would not a public opinion formed on such 
unds as these, and armed for the execution of its will by a universally 
iffused training in the scientific method, supply a remedy for many of the 
evils which are now regarded as inevitable? For our own part, we advo- 
cate classical teaching—the sound discipline it involves, and the mental 
tastes which it cultivates; but we see no reason for maintaining its exclu- 
siveness, nor for loading it with encouragements and honours; and now 
that we are beginning to — the great value of training in science, 
we see strong reasons for calling on the classics to give up their inordinate 
retensions not only to the ‘ praise,’ but also to the ‘ pudding,’ that they 
so long enjoyed. Science must have her equal share of the scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, fellowships, and professorships of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as well asa fair equivalent for the fat livings which have in times 
past rewarded ‘ versification ’ and a knowledge of Greek plays. Greek is 
good, Latin is — but astronomy and mechanics are good also; and 
it may be found by experience that the mental habits gained in a thorough 
study of the latter, avail more for the advantageof the society of which we 
form a part than any amount of esthetic refinement gained by means of 
the former. Meanwhile this valuable work, the product of the earnest 
thought of Messrs. Stuart Parker, per, Sedgwick, Seeley, Bowen, 
Farrar, Wilson, Hales, Johnson, and Lord Houghton, stands in evidence 
before us that there are men—and foremost men, too—who will submit 
to the bondage of tradition no longer; who will declare their conscien- 
tious convictions that reform—great reform—is needed in our educa- 
tional principles and systems. We have no — to dwell on the indi- 
vidual and characteristic excellencies of these Essays. The book 
altogether is highly interesting ; worthy to be read, worthy to serve as a 


guide from reading to action. 


The Government of England ; its Structure and its Development. 
By Wu11am Epwarp Hearn, LL.D., Professor of Histor 
and Political Economy in the University of Melbourne. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1867. 


The constitution of England has been the worthy theme of many 
excellent books. Among the most recent we may cite the valuable 
History of Sir Erskine May, the useful work of Mr. Hamersham Cox, 
and the terse, clever dissertations of Mr. Walter Bagehot. Here, again, 
it is ably investigated and described by Professor Hearn, who has, we 
presume, given us in this volume the substance of a part of the lectures 
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he has delivered from his chair of history. It is matter of rejoicing 
that the Melbourne students have such wise teaching on a topic which, 
above most others, is important to the members of a youthful commu- 
nity, especially of a community of English colonists; and we feel in- 
debted to Dr. Hearn for admitting us also to the benefit of his studies. 
The book does not furnish us with a history, though the subject is 
historically treated ; and the manner in which the author shows how the 
English Government has become what it is, without his allowing the 
details of its growth to obscure his outline of its present state, is one of 
the peculiar merits of his work. His accounts of the development of 
the existing constitution out of the feudal monarchy, of the growth of 
the several courts of law out of the common and great councils, and of 
the origin of the Commons House of Parliament, are singularly interest- 
ing and clear, and are worthy of careful attention and study. In his 
manner of discussing modern constitutional questions, such as those 
concerning the functions and duties of the Cabinet and its members, 
the creation of peers in order to control the Upper House, tie occasions 
on which it is proper to dissolve the Parliament, and the circumstances 
under which ministers should resign, Professor Hearn is equally happy. 
On these and kindred topics he takes broad and statesmanlike views; 
and in future controversies his opinions can hardly fail to be quoted as 
weighty authorities for the conclusions they support. In style, Professor 
Hearn is generally clear and flowing, but occasionally, we think, his 
seeming fluency in cowposition has betrayed him into an imperfect ex- 
pression of his thought. 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. Illustrated with Maps and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Vols. I.—IX. London and Edinburgh: 
W. & R. Chambers. 


If it be a sufficient criterion of the excellency of a Cyclopa#dia that for 
purposes of reference it never fails, the very highest encomiums may be 
pronounced upon this. In addition to constant ordinary use, we have 
tested it in every way that has occurred to us, and in no one instance have 
we found it wanting, In this respect it is far superior to every other 
work of its kind. Its editors have of course profited by the labours of 
their predecessors ; but they have also exercised a special ingenuity of 
their own, in the terms and things concerning which they give informa- 
tion. Not only are the usual articles of an Encyclopedic Dictionary 
furnished at sufficient length, and carefully written up to the very latest 
knowledge, but the work is unusually rich in those items of information 
that you never know where to get; in ideas, customs, conventionalities, 
traditions, technical terms, &c., such as are never thought of by dic- 
tionary makers—for instance, in turning over the pages of the first 
volume we find such items as ‘ A-lee,’ a maritime term applied to a 
certain position of the helm; ‘Aldershott Camp;’ ‘Alignment,’ a term 
of military tactics; ‘Alla Breve;’ ‘Allowances, (flicers’,’ with the 
regulations thereof; ‘Alpine Husbandry ;’ ‘Appropriation Clauses ;’ 
‘ Arabian Literature ;’ ‘ Army Administration ;’‘ Arrestment of Wages ;’ 
‘ Art Exhibitions;’ ‘ Articles of War;’ ‘ Association of Ideas; ’‘ Atlantic 
Telegraph ;’ ‘ Atonement,’ a summary of opinivns and theories concern- 
ing; ‘ Babylonish Captivity ; ‘ Bampton Lectures ;’ ‘ Barclay and Perkins’ 
Brewery ;’ ‘Baths and Washhouses, Public;’ ‘ Battle’ ‘rial by,’ &c. 
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Nothing that a student or an intelligent mechanic is likely to want 
nformation concerning is omitted. This completeness in out-of-the-way 
matters makes the work an invaluable work of reference. An encyclo- 
peedia may be valued as we value the‘ Brittannica’ or the ‘ Metropolitana,’ 
because it is a library in itself—a collection of complete treatises on all 
the main branches of knowledge—which may be, and often are, published 
as separate volumes. The work before us makes no such pretensions ; 
with admirable skill, and wonderful completeness of information, it com- 
serene into the fewest possible words all that is needful to be known. 
t is indeed a kind of expanded dictionary and gazetteer, with the addi- 
tion of biographical, historical, antiquarian, scientific, and all other 
elements of knowledge. It is this which so admirably fits it for the 
people. Of less than half the magnitude of Messrs. Black’s stupendous 
and peerless work, it is yet more complete. A work may be compen- 
dious, either by excision or by condensation. ‘The latter is the method 
of this work—nothing is omitted; but every thing is reduced to the 
smallest dimensions compatible with lucidity. It is of course impossible 
to criticise the details of a cyclopedia—we can only in general terms very 
heartily commend this last and greatest achievement of the Messrs. 
Chambers, in providing ‘information for the people,’ as almost without 
defect. More than to any work of its class the old Horatian phrase is 
applicable, ‘in se ipso totus, terres atque rotundus.’ 


Chambers’? Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edited by James Donatp. London and Edinburgh: 
W. & R. Chambers. 


The real merits of a dictionary can be intelligently spoken of only after 
long practical use; we can, therefore, do little more than describe the 
contents of this. It professedly contains every English word at present 
in use—especial care having been given to scientific words. It gives the 
etymology of words, grouping together words derived from the same 
root, the alphabetical order being preserved by means of references. It 
exhibits the pronunciation by phonetic spelling, the accentuation bein 
carefully marked. Primary and secondary meanings are distinguished 
and classified. The ablest and most recent authorities have been consulted, 
especially in the department of etymology. And, so far as we can judge, 
the execution fully justifies the prospectus. It is intended for school 
use, and is published at a very low price; the type, therefore, is small— 
a pearl type, indeed—but it is beautifully clear, as distinct, indeed, as 
Bagster’s Bibles. It is a book that will be a great boon to schoolboys, 
as also to their teachers. 


Musical Development: or Remarks on the Spirit of the Principal 
Musical Forms. By Josrru Gopparp. London: Thomas 
Murby. 


This book is evidently the work of an origiual thinker; and, as such, 
deserves careful attention even from those who may not agree with all its 
views. We will try to give our readers some idea of it. Mr. Goddard 
begins with the proposition that human emotion is of two kinds—per- 
sonal or instinctive, arising from our relations to one another; and 
mental or abstract, springing out of the constitution of our own minds. 
He then remarks that musical effect consists of two elements—variation 
of pitch, or melody, and variation of force, or rhythm—harmony being 
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common to both. He next proceeds to prove with considerable ingenuity 
that the melodic style of music is appropriate for the expression of in- 
stinctive, and the rhythmic style for that of abstract feeling. Thematic 
treatment is well defined as ‘the putting forth of one thought in its 
‘ different relations and phases.’ This is illustrated by the setting of 
the same words to different melodies; as for instance, in the songs of 
Handel. One of the longest chapters in the book is devoted to a com- 
parative analysis of the music of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn. The whole of this chapter is very interesting, and will repay 
thoughtful study. The best idea of its contents is conveyed in the open- 
ing sentences. ‘It may be said that Haydn and Mozart are musicians 
‘ by instinct, while Mendelssohn and Beethoven are musicians by thought. 
: The sweet rich strains flowing so copiously from the two former com- 
‘posers may be likened to the beauty of an infant which effuses un- 
‘ attended by effort, and in the utmost simplicity. In this music we see 
‘two simple and almost childlike natures the receptacle of the grandest 
‘ endowments, and the agency of a most sublime function ; yet the inspira- 
‘ tion comes almost unsought—is unfolded in ease and complacency, and 
‘the characters over which it passes preserve throughout their normal 
‘simplicity. On the other hand, in the production of the music of 
‘ Beethoven and Mendelssohn, the individual character is not at all a 
‘passive quiescent thing in the matter; it is active and obtrusive 
‘throughout. The strains of these masters do not come as the numbers 
‘came to Pope, or as the music of Haydn and Mozart came to them; 
‘but they are intellectually wrested from nature, and have the strong 
‘impress of character upon them.’ In the chapter on the intellectual 
position of instrumental music, Mr. Goddard, wisely we think, takes the 
position that such music is fitted for the expression of abstract rather 


than of instinctive feeling, and argues this point with considerable close- | 


ness and skill. The principles ot the construction of operatic and sacred 
music are then treated of; and the work concludes with some remarks 
on the influence of mental progress upon music. We can cordially recom- 
mend the book to those interested in the subject of musical esthetics. 


The Young Vocalist. Twelve Songs. Edited by Mrs. Mounsry 
Barruotomew. Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In the preface we read that ‘ these lyrics are selected and composed 
‘for children who are too young to sing operatic or romantic sonys, or 
‘too old for those founded upon nursery tales.’ This intention is fully 
carried out. Though there are melodies by Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Mozart, Spohr, &c., they are so arranged that any well instructed child 
ean learn to play and sing them; and the compass not being extensive 
in the vocal part, no injury could arise to the voice by their practice. 
Mrs. Bartholomew is one of our most experienced female composers, 
and we think her judgment in this selection will make ‘ The = 
Vocalist’ a welcome gift in this season of Christmas, or the New Year. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Atala. By Cuareausrianp. ‘Translated by James Harry. 
Illustrated by Gustave Dor&. London: Cassell & Co. 

It is too late in the day to re-open the question of the brilliancy, 

accuracy, or value of Chateaubriand’s ‘Génie du Christianisme.’ ‘The 

bitter criticism which it encountered is a measure of the profound impres- 
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sion which it produced. Many who had lost all faith, and had almost 
relinquished the idea that a single ray of light had ever illumined the 
features, or directed the steps of the Christian Church, were surprised by 
it into admiration of Christian ceremonies and Catholic devotion. Those 
who exult in the felicities of language for their own sake, who on all 
occasions prefer a poetical abstraction to a homely fact, who delight most 
in the sentimental and affected aspects of all things, who sleep upon 
stilts, and idealize all their common places, will continually go into rap- 
tures over this remarkable production. Messrs. Cassell have enriched 
us this Christmas with a superb edition of the story of ‘ Atala,’ one of the 
brilliant episodes, and also the avant-courier of Chateaubriand’s great 
work. It is printed on Devonshire cream paper, in a type that blind 
Chactas himself might almost have read, and adorned with thirty illus- 
trations of imperial magnitude by Gustave Doré. The American forest 
and prairie, the boundless luxuriance of the tropical jungle, vast reaches 
of river scenery, the buried monuments of Central America, and the 
Falls of Niagara, the war-dance, and the human sacrifice, a lover and a 
priest burying a self-immolated maiden in the depths of a primeval 
forest, afford ample scope to the wild, weird prodigality of M. Doré’s 
pencil. Several of these engravings appear to us among the most feli- 
citous and delicately conceived creations of his fancy. There is less 
extravagance, more feeling and accuracy in his delineations of natural 
scenery, and fewer occasions in which he attempts to horrify us by the 
signs of physical torture, or by grotesque accumulations. Several of the 
landscapes reveal an affluence of tropical vegetation, and a dexterous 
arrangement of light and shade, and distance, that are immeasurably 
superior to anything in his illustrations of either ‘Milton’ or ‘Don 
Quixote ;’ while, in each, the figures of the two lovers suffuse the whole 
- in a glow of tender feeling. One must travel in the heart of American 
forests to be able even to criticise the astounding variety of natural 
forms which the artist has thrown upon his canvas. ‘he contrast 
between Paradisaical embraces in a region of gorgeous enchantment, 
the terrific conflagration extending ‘like a head-dress of flame,’ and the 
rattling thunderstorm with its extemporaneous torrents, is peculiarly 
illustrative of M. Doré’s fancy. One of the most striking and original of 
the illustrations represents Father Aubry contemplating the glory of the 
heavens, and praying to God on the top of the mountain; and although 
there is something wrong about the perspective and in the direction of 
the shadows, yet the effect is magical, and the moon-lighted sky perfect. 
The series of illustrations which describe the illness, the death, and the 
burial of Atala, appear to us far less accurate in their delineations of 
nature, but they offer more scope to the grim imagination of the artist. 
He indulges here in a peculiarity which we have often noticed in his 
other works. Father Aubry, Chactas, and the corpse, present in the 
course of a narrative which covers but a few hours as many appearances 
and costumes as there are illustrations. It is strange, that. with all his 
power M. Doré never succeeds in drawing a beautiful female face. Atala 
generally looks fully forty years of age, flabby, and somewhat dreary, 
certainly without anything to justify the glowing descriptions of Chateau- 
briand, and the wild admiration and love of Chactas. The volume as a 
whole is a sumptuous production, and will form one of the most gorgeous 
gift-books of the season. 
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North Coast ; and other Poems. By Rosert Bucuanan. With 
Illustrations London: Routledge and Sons. 


It is seldom we meet with a handsome illustrated volume like this, of 
original poems not previously published. Poetry generally has to 
change its shape in several editions, before it arrives at the dignity of 
a Christmas gift-book. That the publishers have ventured to dress in 
gorgeous attire the works of an author, on their first issue from the 
press, thus anticipating their popularity, indicates that he has already 
attained considerable reputation. It is time, therefore, that a general 
analysis was made of his merits, and some account taken of his actual stand- 
ing, that we may arrive at a conclusion as to his moral and other relations 
with society and the literature of the day. Mr. Buchanan has lately bid 
hard for the popularity that he has attained ; and in the present volume 
has also made concessions in order to retain it. Mr. Buchanan can, 
if he pleases, write well on classical themes, and treat them in a classical 
spirit, giving to them, however, a modern interpretation, in which the 
wisdom of a purer creed is made to reflect itself back on more ancient 
and less perfect beliefs. But these ideal heights are difficult to climb, 
and not easy to hold; besides, the public find it still more difficult to 
follow the poet, and always follow more or less unwillingly, in these 
upward tracks of thought, where the past looks down from sublime 
elevations on the more:familiar vale of the present. Mr. Buchanan has, 
therefore, thought fit to descend to the _ and walk humbly with tne 
muse in the common ways of life. Poetry, in its progress in these 
modern times, has tended in this downward direction. Wordsworth 
sought the human in the simple Cumberland peasant, and recognised 
the beautiful in the meanest flower. Subsequent writers have advanced 
further, and in the lowest levels of human life have traced the seeds of 
goodness under the most unconventional, not to say evil conditions, and 
called upon us to perceive ‘ a grandeur in the beatings of the heart,’ under 
the rags of poverty and guilt. In doing this they have sometimes sacri- 
ficed respectability to its opposite; ascribing to this a hidden virtue, well 
nigh suppressed by fatal circumstance; and accrediting that with a 
certain degree of hypocrisy, which, like charity, but in a different way, 
‘hides a multitude of sins.” Mr. Buchanan, in the present volume, un der- 
takes, indeed, to be the poet of the poor and sinful; emulating in this 
the American poet, Walt Whitman, of whom he has given an account in 
a late number of the Broadway Magazine. We are happy to say, how- 
ever, that he has eschewed the indelicacy of his transatlantic prototype, 
though in some instances he has affected a bold mode of treatment which 
will startle fastidious readers. The leading poem in this volume is an 
instance in point. ‘Meg Blane’ is the mother of a natural son, who is 
an idiot. Deserted by her lover, she gets her living on the North Coast, 
by acts of heroic perseverance; and saves many a fisher when in peril. 
At length she saves the man whom, notwithstanding his neglect, she had 
continued to love; but finds that he was married, and the father of many 
children. Further acquaintance with him also proves that her ideal of 
his character is not borne cut by his actual conduct; consequently, she 
makes up her mind to part from him. But her heart has received a blow 
which she cannot long survive. Her work, requiring more than mascu- 
line energy, now loses its charm; she sinks into a state of indifference 
and imbecility, and so dies. Her idiot son, who from the first is por- 
trayed as a bearded man, with strange instincts for the sea, which make 
him also a kind of wonder, is then described haunting his mother’s 
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grave, like ‘a dog that mourns a master dead.’ From a poem, called 
‘A Prelude,’ we find that stories like these are written with a purpose. 
Mr. Buchanan wishes ‘to find the light of God in evil,’ having a ‘full 
‘ heart that hungers out unto the stained.’ He would ‘reconcile bitter 
things,’ and recognise Deity in all; for ‘somewhere the basest thing 
‘contacts with God.’ Some of these poems touch on theological dogma, 
and are purposely crowded with heterodoxies, particularly the English 
and Scotch Kelogues, and ‘ The Saint’s ye 9 With faery mythology, 
the poet deals more gently, and ‘The Northern Wooing’ is a pleasing 
poem. There is the true ballad ring in ‘The Battle of Drumliemoor,’ 
and there is pathos in the tales of ‘The Ballad-maker’ and ‘ The Exiles 
of Oona.’ The ‘Celtic Mystics’ are quaint runes which, though not 
without merit, will offend serious thinkers. 


Hyperion. A Romance. By Henry W. Lonerettow. Illus- 
trated with Twelve Photographs of the Rhine, Switzerland, 
and the Tyrol, by Francis Frirn. London: A. W. Bennett. 


We confess to a great preference for the kind of illustrated book with 
which Mr. Bennett has identified his name. Some of the exquisite 
hotographs of his ‘Flemish Relics’ live in our memory—pictures of 
ight ce beauty. Great as is the charm of engraving; exquisite as 
may be our enjoyment of its art and grace, the supreme truthfulness 
a vividness of a photograph, produce a deeper and more definite 
impression upon the mind and memory. Nothing we think can ap- 
proach landscape photozraphs for the illustration of gift-books. Of course 
much depends upon selection of subject. Photography could not be 
applied to such works as M. Doré illustrates; in which the imagination 
of the artist must realize the conception of the poet. Mr. Bennett has 
been peculiarly felicitous in his selection. Flanders, with its fine 
architecture and clear atmosphere, lent itself grandly to the photo- 
grapher last year; and the Rhine, Switzerland, and the Tyrol are full 
of the grandest subjects for the application of his art to landscape. 
Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,’ moreover, 1s a capital text-book ; it presents a 
happy combination of travel and romance, which make the text and its 
landseape-illustrations enhance the interest of each other. Nothing in 
photographic production can be finer than some of these illustrations. 
‘The Devil’s Bridge, for instance, in light, shade, tone, and point of view, 
is perfect. The Drachenfels is not so suecessful—the foreground is well 
rendered, but there is a washed-out tone about the distance. Heidelberg 
Castle is magnificent. The Mill Birkenau, with the exquisite landscape in 
which it is set, and its fine mountain background, is excellent, successfully 
avoiding the defects of the Drachenfels. Equally successful is the well- 
chosen view of the Neckar. Innsbriick, with its overhanging snowy 
summits, is very grand; so is Landeck. ‘he market place, Stuttgard, is 
wonderfully pencilled and harmonised—it is equal to the best of last 
year’s Flemish buildings. There are other scenes, we believe, in a larger 
edition. Altogether this is a most charming book, the royal edition of 
Longfellow’s romance. 


Scotland: Her Songs and Scenery, as sung by her Bards, and seen 
in the Camera. London: A. W. Bennett. 


This again is a happy conception—it furnishes to the artist the range 
of a literature peculiarly rich in ballads of local association, and of a 
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country presenting varieties of landscape, the beauty and grandeur of 
which make it a Switzerland in miniature. Burns, of course, the national 

et par excellence, has the place of honour, some forty of his poems 
set given. ‘I'o these are added half a dozen of Campbell’s. These make 
up about a moiety of the collection. ‘lhe other half consist of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, selected from the whole range of British poets, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Hogg, and a host of minor minstrels. The illustra- 
tions being smaller than those of ‘ Hyperion,’ are, with one or two excep- 
tions, rendered with an exquisite completeness and tone. The view of 
the cathedral ruins, Iona, is somewhat grey and faded ; that of Staffa is 
smoky in the foreground, manifestly through the spray of the sea; but 
‘Burns’ Birth-place,’ the ‘ Banks of the Doon,’ the ‘ Falls of Moness, 
Aberfeldy,’ ‘ Alloway Kirk,’ ‘ Burns’ Monument,’ the ‘ Rumbling Bridge, 
Dunkeld,’ ‘ Bruce’s Landing, Skye,’ and perhaps best of all‘ the Soldier’s 
Leap, Killicrankie,’ are little gems of natural beauty and photographic 
art, in which it requires a more cunning eye than ours to see defect. 


Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Chirsts Nativity. Illustrated by 
eminent Artists. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Messrs. Nisbet present us with a series. of capital wood engravings, 
illustrative of Milton’s great Hymn. The artisis are Lorenz Frdlick, 
Albert Moore, W. Small, Caroline Hullah, J. Jackson, C. J. Durham, 
and E. M. Wimperis. Mr. Jackson has adapted a series of classical sub- 
jects from Flaxman and Hope—not always, we think, very successfully. 
Nor can we say that we much admire Mr. Moore’s designs, which seem 
to us like rough cartoons drawn with a bit of burnt chalk ? Mr. Wimperis 
has been very successful in some of his illustrations—‘ Moonlight,’ 
page 25, for instance, which is rendered with great skill and effect; so is 
‘ Parnassus,’ page 34. Mr. Small, too, deserves a word of hearty com- 
mendation—although the ‘ Holy Child,’ page 9, has a face somewhat 
resembling a small pattern in a bed-room paper. ‘The little book is a 
very elegant and artistic Christmas gift. 


Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains. Arranged in fifty-two 
Divisions. Illustrated by eminent Artists. Engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 


We do not think that all the pieces selected by the editor of this work 
are worthy of the rich letterpress and the beautiful illustrations in 
which they are embalmed. They illustrate only his Catholicity—save 
indeed that they illustrate also the essential oneness of the religious life 
of good men, however separated from each other by ecclesiastical 
differences, or even by different forms of theological belief. The volume, 
however, has many little bits of both prose and poetry, that in their dewy 
freshness will fall very gratefully upon weary hearts. The get-up of the 
book is very beautiful. It is printed upon rich cream paper, in a kind of 
sepia coloured ink, and adorned with exquisite borderings, initial letters, 
and full-page and demi-page engravings, It is the most dainty book of its 
class we have this year met with. Messrs. Dalziel, Houghton, Lawson. 
Burton, Wolf, Small, North, Watson, Pinwell, and Simms are the artists. 
Where all are excellent it is invidious to single out any for commenda- 
tion; but we cannot forbear directing attention to two landscapes by Mr. 
Simms and Mr. Burton, on pages 99 and 224. We thank Messrs. Warne 
for a very charming Christmas book, which will gratify both devout feel- 
ing and artistic {aste. 
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Memorials of the English Martyrs. By the Rev. C. B. Tayter, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 


Mr. Tayler has ably executed the task of selecting some of the most 
precious memorials from honest Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monuments,’ and 
arranging them on a topographical rather than on an historical principle. 
The volume is properly embellished with woodcuts descriptive of the 
pilgrimage which this attractive writer made to the sites of the martyr- 
doms inflicted by Roman Catholic intolerance on the brave and sainted 
heroes of the Anglican Church. Why, however, in the name of honesty 
and fair play, are the Puritan martyrs passed by with dogged, if not con- 
temptuous silence? Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry surely deserve as 
honourable mention as any who fell victims to Papistry, and England 
owes at this moment as great a debt of obligation to those who perished 
in maintenance of the inalienable rights of conscience, and of the sanc- 
tity, spirituality, and freedom of the Christian Church, as to those who 
refused compliance with the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation and 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It is not fair, moreover, in a treatise which has 
obviously a polemical aspect towards Rome, to be silent about the atro- 
cities of the martyrdoms that were demanded by the new-found ideas of 
Henry the Eighth with reference to the royal supremacy, or those 
which disgraced the reign of Elizabeth, and which were inflicted— 
doubtless with strong political bias—upon the adherents of Catholicism 
and of Mary Queen of Scots. Let us denounce everywhere and always, 
the spirit which tramples upon the sacred rights of conscience, whether 
it be found among Romanists or Calvinists, Catholics, Erastians, or 
Puritans. 

The re-appearance of this work in its present gorgeous form is timely 
in some respects, but if the work had been more impartial and compre- 
hensive, it would have been more timely. It is well, moreover, to remem- 
ber that the infliction of the punishment of confiscation or death does not 
demonstrate the falsehood of the dogmas held by the persecutor, nor 
does the brave endurance of martyrdom establish the truth for which 
the martyr dies. 


Expositions of Raphael’s Bible. By the Author of ‘The Expo- 
sitions of the Cartoons of Raphael.’ Illustrated with 
Photographs, by Dunmore. London: Arthur Miall. 


Encouraged by the success of his former work, Mr. Smith presents us 
with this, which attempts the reproduction, in photographs, of the car- 
toons which Raphael prepared, or caused to be prepared after his 
designs, for the frescoes of the Loggia of the Vatican. The photographs 
have been taken from early impressions of the plates, printed at Rome 
in 1674. The fifty-two frescoes of the Loggia have been called ‘ Raphael’s 
Bible,’ as being a kind of illuminated Biblical History of the Middle 
Ages. When written or printed Bibles were not to be obtained, painted 
Bibles had a great value. Of course they were only a selection, and 
relatively a very small one, of the great events of Biblical history, which 
lend themselves to pictorial representation. Out of the fifty-two compo- 
sitions of the Loggia again, Mr. Smith has selected a dozen. These are, 
‘Adam and Eve out of Paradise ;’ ‘The Building of the Ark;’ ‘The 
* Appearance to Abraham ;’ ‘ Esau Seeking a Blessing ;’ ‘ Jacob’s Vision;’ 
‘Joseph before Pharoah ;’ ‘ Moses delivering the Law;’ ‘ Joshua's Vic- 
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‘tory;’ ‘The Triumph of David;’ ‘ The Building of the Temple ;’ ‘ The 
‘ Offering of the Magi.’ Photographs from engravings labour under 
obvious disadvantages; but Mr. Dunmore has done all that artistic skill 
could effect; and on the whole his renderings are very successful. Mr. 
Smith’s letterpress is judicious and instructive, and skilfully touches 


the principal points which ordinary readers require to have put before 
them. 


English Writers, from Chaucer to Dunbar. By Henry Moriry 
Vol. II. Part I. 


Owing to the number of pages to which each volume of this work is 
made to extend, the author has resolved on dividing each into two 
parts; and we have therefore in Part I., before us, one-half of the 
second volume. ‘Ihe previous volume travelled over more than a 
thousand years of English literature, and brought us to the invention 
of printing. The present part brings the reader to the times of the 
poet Dunbar. It commences with the inauguration of the second period 
of our literature, and deals with the Italian influence which was felt in 
Chaucer’s day, and consciously —— by our Elizabethan poets. We 
have in the book which treats of that influence an excellent résumé of 
the merits of Dante and the brotherhood of poets, including Petrarch 
and Boccaccio; and in most of Mr. Morley’s remarks we are disposed to 
concur. We have, besides, some account of poets less known, including 
contemporaries of Gower and Chaucer. The style of the work is some- 
what biographical, and we are indebted to this circumstance for some 
minute details of considerable interest. Richard Aungervyle, the trea- 
surer of Edward II., and author of ‘ Philobiblon,’ in which he shows 
himself to have been a great lover of books, commences a series of 
miscellaneous writers. He became bishop of Durham; and established a 
library there, containing more volumes than all the other bishops in 
England had then in their custody. With his name are associated those 
of Robert Holcot and Thomas Bradwardine. The former was a Domi- 
nican, and General of the Order of the Austin Friars. As a philosopher, 
he was a Nominalist. His chief work is called ‘Super Sententias,’ 
consisting of four books on Opinions. They endeavour to settle faith 
on a number of theological interrogatories. The latter was reputed a 

rofound doctor, and wrote many divinity lectures, as Chancellor of the 

niversity of Oxford. He also became Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London. He was opposed to the Pelagians, and was the first to treat 
theological questions mathematically. He set out with two hypotheses 
as principles: 1, that God is supremely perfect and supremely good; 
and 2, that no process is infinite in entibus, but in every genus there is 
one that is first. His book contains 876 closely printed folio pages. 
Mr. Morley rightly adds, that ‘it should be known that Bradwardine’s 
‘ mighty treatise includes among its pages that story of the holy man 
‘ and the good angel who seemed to be of hell, which is also in the “ Gesta 
‘ Romanorum,” and was told again, long afterwards, by Thomas Par- 
‘ nell, in his ‘‘ Hermit.” ’ 

Mr. Morley gives an amusing account of John of Gaddesden, the 
greatest medical writer, and leading physician of his age, whose custom 
it was to send all his scrofulous patients, who were not to be cured 
with weazel’s blood or pigeon’s dung, to ask the king for his royal touch, 
and whose practice evidently was throughout empirical. More interest- 
ing to us, however, is our author's account of the poet John Gower, 
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who, it appears, was a rich man, an esquire of Kent, close kindred to a 
knight, Sir Robert Gower, who had property in Suffolk and manors in 
other counties. 

Mr. Morley justly remarks that there is an essential difference 

between the Provencal poets and the more modern writers of verse. 
The former regarded Poetry as an Art for the amusement of courts, and 
a very small one it was; while the poets of following ages have reverenced 
it as an inspiration given to them for the expression of the true feelings 
of the heart, the sublime aspirations of the soul, or the political and 
social improvement of their country, as patriots, or statesmen, or reli- 
gious reformers. Mr. Morley finds this spirit eminently active in Gower 
and in Chaucer. A sacred and serious purpose underlies their efforts, 
whatever the form, whether humorous or tragic; yes, and sometimes so 
robust were the minds of our elder minstrels in regard to subjects from 
which the fastidious tastes of modern readers would revolt. Chaucer 
was great as a translator as well as a poet, and his ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose ’ was among the most popular of his works. It was felt by court 
ladies and priests as an intolerable satire. Underlying many portions 
’ of it was ‘a religious earnestness that gave its verses currency, and 
‘made them doubly troublesome to those who dreaded free thought and 
‘full speech.’ Chaucer also translated from Boccaccio with so much 
exactness as to confute those who impugn his knowledge of Italian. 

In the love verses of the period, Mr. Morley insists that the lady 
publicly celebrated is never the real love of the poet, who simply and in 
pure innocence dedicated in all cases to her ‘the usual series of exer- 
‘ cises upon the one fashionable theme.’ At a later time, this custom 
has been misinterpreted, and the minstrel has been wrongly ‘ supposed 
*to have been love-sick or profligate, when he meant only to be 
* courteous.’ The way of life of our ancestors was, after all, less natural 
and more artificial than is now our own; and individuals and society 
have had to grow out of the conventional bondage, that was left to them 
as a fatal inheritance, with its mixture of good and evil, the former to 
be improved and the latter to be gradually eliminated. Chaucer had 
already begun to break ground in this direction; nevertheless, he has 
left us no poem, ‘except his Dream, in which we may suppose his 
* own Philippa to have stirred his heart to song.’ These considerations 
are very useful to enable us to come to a proper understanding of 
Shakspeare’s sonnets, or of Dante’s epic. 

Chaucer’s English is mainly that of the southern dialect with Midland 

admixture, but before the end of the fourteenth century the resort of men 
to court and other influences had effaced from the best English of the 
capital the provincial lines of local distinction. Miracle plays had in 
Chaucer’s time come to be written for each people in its mother tongue, 
instead of in Latin; the Cornishmen had such written for them in the old 
Cymrie of Cornwall. The Chester plays were written by Ralph Higden, 
about 1328 (the year of Chaucer's birth), who went three times to Rome 
to get leave to write them in the language of the people. During a long 
summer's day, it was thus that drama followed drama, treating the 
history of the world, from the Creation downward; and it was needful 
to sustain attention by some blending of homely jest with the seri- 
ousness. Certain points in the story seem to have been convention- 
ally taken for this purpose, and one jesting place was made by giving a 
temper of her own to Noah’s wife. These plays were originally performed 
in the church, then in the churchyard, and ultimately at fairs. ‘ Indeed,’ 
says Mr. Morley, ‘the players’ booths at the fair, on which the favourite 
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‘droll of “ Jephthah’s Rash Vow” was acted in Bartholomew Fair at 
* least as late as 1733, are descended even in a more direct line than the 
‘ greater theatres from the Scripture lessons, or Acts of the Apostles or 
‘ Saints, that were really acted on high days and holidays, instead of 
‘being simply read at their appointed place in the Liturgy, before the 
Deum” or the Magnificat.” ’ At the beginning, however, the 
argument of these dramas was not derived from Scripture, but from the 
legends of the lives and deaths of saints and martyrs: they were pro- 
perly miracle-plays. This is a subject on which Mr. Morley delights to 
dwell; but our space does not permit us to enter into his interesting 
disquisition. He sees in the movement a step in favour of the reforma- 
tion in the doctrine and discipline of the Church, for which an adequate 
knowledge of Scripture on the part of the laity was needful. For the 
complete cure of existing corruptions it was indeed desirable, ‘that the 
‘whole Bible, in their own tongue, should be given to the people.’ Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Morley devotes a chapter to Wiclif, John Purvey, 
William Sautré, William Thorpe, and Lord Cobham. and to the theolo- 
gians by whom their doctrines were opposed. He likewise gives an 
account of the chroniclers, which is full of information. One of these 
_ has left this self-condemned testimony against Wiclif: ‘ This Master John 
‘ Wiclif translated into the Anglic—not Angelic—tongue, the Gospel 
‘ that Christ gave to the clergy and the doctors of the Church, that they 
‘might minister it gently to laymen and weaker persons, according to 
‘the exigence of their time, their personal wants, and the hunger of 
‘their minds, whence it is made vulgar by him, and more open to the 
‘reading of laymen and women than it usually is to the knowledge of 
‘ lettered and intelligent clergy; and thus the pearl of the Gospel is cast 
‘ forth and trodden under feet of swine.’ It was not to be borne that 
the laity should know more of the Bible than the clergy! 
Mr. Morley concludes his volume with notices of John Lydgate, 
Robert Bastion, and a host of minor writers. William Dunbar is then 


introduced, but his merits remain to be discussed ‘in the not yet pub- 
lished portion of the volume. 


Studies in Conduct. Short Essays. From the ‘ Saturday,Review.’ 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


Clever papers on minor morals have been a specialty of the Saturday 
Review almost from its commencement, and have contributed in no small 
degree to the high literary repu:ation which it has deservedly had. There 
has been in these, moreover, less of the unpleasant cynicisin, and of the 
blind, reckless partisanship which has too often characterised its articles on 
living men and passing affairs. Some of these papers have left an impres- 
sion upon readers which years will not efface. ‘They are, of course, by dif- 
ferent writers; but in this collection of the papers of one writer, we recog- 
nise some of the best. His sturdy good sense and practical knowledge of 
the world give a penetrating shrewdness to his remarks, and a judicial 
character to his dicta, which elicit our hearty assent. The moral standard 
of the writer is not a very elevated ove; it is avowedly utilitarian—virtue 
is good because it is prudent, because it is necessary to self-respect, and 
because it is pleasaat. We prefer the old-fushioaed Christian principle, 
because it is right. We are in great danger of abandoning our ideal of 
virtue, because, practically, the world falls so fur short of it, which is the 
first step to moral perdition. We nevertheless commend these very 
clever papers. 
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Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. Bartne-Gou pn, 
M.A. Second Series. London: Rivingtons. 


This book is compiled upon the pre-historic theory, advocated by Mr. 
Dasent and Mr. Campbell, in relation to Norse and Caledonian legends 
and traditions. We are therefore prepared to find that these ‘curious 
‘myths’ are all traced beyond the period of documentary proof, and 
referred to ages that have no record. We have here a dozen subjects 
discussed, and an appendix dealing in some sense with two more, 
namely, that of Pre- Lebetions Crosses, and that of Shipping the Dead. 
These of course have a theological reference, and one that requires the 
most delicate handling. The twelve main arguments relate to (1) Saint 
George; (2) St. Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virgins; (3) The 
Legend of the Cross; (4) Schamir; (5) The Piper of Hameln; (6) 
Bishop Hatto; (7) Melusina; (8) The Fortunate Isles; (9) Swan- 
Maidens; (10) The Knight of the Swan; (11) The Sangreal, and (12) 
Theophilus. In threading his way through the peculiar argument which 
the author has to maintain on these points, there is of course an abun- 
dance of merely speculative matter due to fancy rather than to ex- 
perience. There is much that is seductive in the method of inquiry, and 
caution is required also in respect of much that is admitted on insufficient 
grounds. Space will not permit us to enter into any extended examina- 
tion of the assertions and conclusions sought to be established ; we can but 
indicate the general tone. The author writes with the utmost confidence. 
The book, for instance, is addressed to the ‘ comparative mythologist,’ for 
whom says Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘a more interesting task can hardly 
‘be found than the analysis of the legends attaching to the celebrated 
‘ soldier-martyr’ (St. George); ‘ interesting,’ he adds, ‘because these 
‘legends contain almost unaltered representative myths of the Semitic 
‘and Aryan peoples, and myths which may be traced with certainty 
‘to their respective roots.’ We are thus boldly challenged to accept 
such legends as typical of all the rest. 

Little is really known of St. George, except that there was such a 
martyr, that he was a native of Lydda, but brought up in Cappadocia, 
that he entered the Roman army, and suffered a cruel death. Mr. 
Baring-Gould will not permit him to be identified with the Arian bishop 
of Alexandria; but he believes that there have been attached to his 
name certain popular heathen myths, which had been floating unadopted 
by a Christian hero. A festival was once celebrated by Christians 
towards the end of the month Nisan, in honour of the blessed George, 
similar to that anciently celebrated in honour of Tammiiz, in the 
month named after him, who was put to death several times by a tyrant 
king whom he had summoned to worship the seven planets and the 
twelve signs. The worship of St. George and its popularity in the East, 

are mainly due therefore to the fact of his being a Christianized Tammiiz, 
—the original object of adoration being the sun, regarded as a god 
and hero, dying at the close of each year, and reviving with the new one. 
With this Tammiiz Adonis also is identified, and Adonis again with Baal, 
Osiris, Apis, the Arabian El Khouder, and the Iranian Hom, or 
the Indian Soma. The manner, says our author, in which St. George 
dies repeatedly represents the different ways in which the sun dies 
each day. The story of the saint and the dragon is in like manner one 
of the sacred beliefs of antiquity, reappearing in a Christian form; such, 
for instance as that of Perseus an Andromeda, and many others, 
including the fables of Apollo and Python, and Mithra and Abhriman. 
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It is indeed a myth common to all Aryan peoples, and this its sig- 
nification. ‘The maiden which the dragon attempts to devour is the 
‘earth. The monster is the storm cloud. The hero who fights it is the 
‘sun, with his glorious sword, the lightning-flash. By his victory 
‘the earth is relieved from her peril. The fable has been varied 
‘to suit the atmospheric peculiarities of different climes in which the 
‘ Aryans found themselves.’ 

From this example the reader will readily understand the manner 
in which the other eleven subjects of the volume are treated. There are 
many readers to whom the argument will not be satisfactory ; others who 
have been prepared by works less direct in their object than the present, 
will readily enough accept the general conclusions. We have reduced 
the statement to the narrowest compass. Mr. Gould, in this and other 
instances, extends the inquiry into the northern mythologies with similar 
results. In conclusion, he points out what he calls ‘the graceful 
‘allegory which lies beneath the western fable. St. George is any 
‘ Christian who is sealed at his baptism to be “ Christ’s faithful soldier 
‘and servant unto his life’s end,” and armed with the breastplate 
‘of righteousness, the shield of the faith, marked with its blood-red 
‘cross, the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
‘word or power of God.’ This is the view taken by Spenser, in his 
‘Fairy Queen.’ 

The table of St. Ursula is subjected to a similar trial and process. 
This is in great part a very scandalous chronicle, but the outcome is 
innocent enough. Ursula is the Swabian goddess Ursel or Hérsel, trans- 
formed into a saint of the Christian calendar. The myth is identical 
with those of Isis, Zisca, and Holda, or the Moon. The eleven thousand 
virgins are the stars and planets that accompany her in all her wan- 
derings and changes. 

The story of Theophilus, with which the series concludes, is admitted 
by Mr. Baring-Gould to have had a foundation in historical fact. This 
solution is, that the zealous bishop was driven from his position by 
slanders, which preyed on his mind. After his reinstatement, he 
suffered a revulsion of feeling which upset his reason. He then under- 
took a} rodigious fast, went crazy, and told a long, rambling story about 
a compact with the devil, and died three days after in brain-fever. 
We must recollect, however, that this is an interpretation without 
authority ; and it is against arbitrary conclusions that we should be 
seincipally on our guard in a work like that before us, which is designed 
not simply and severely for our instruction, but in the main for our 
amurement, or the indulgence of a philosophical curiosity. 


Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 


We hope we may be forgiven for saying that the best portions of these 
exciting volumes are those which reflect the least credit on the artistic 
power of the authoress. Not able, as we suppose, to force certain impres- 
sions upon the spectator of her gallery of portraits, and the reader of the 
succession of strongly-seasoned surprises and tragical catastrophes with 


which her story abounds, Mrs. Norton has favoured us in her own 
person with an abundance of sound moral teaching and indignant remon- 
trance against all selfishness and worldliness; and she has so obviously 
laced her own thoughts in the lips and letters of the Deus ex machina 
f the romance, and so constantly ‘improves the event’ and applies the 
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whip of scorpions to the already lacerated feelings of her readers, that 
we cannot fail to see that her aim is noble, even though we may dispute 
whether her art is of the highest kind. We are sorry that she has 
yielded to the fashion of strongly sensational scenery, and to the unwar- 
rantable assumption that our pampered appetites cannot be satisfied with- 
out the strongest flavours, without tbe most ardent and highly-spiced 
spirit; that to arrest our attention we must have some volcanic eruption 
of feeling, sowe ghasily accident, some attempt at impersonation, murder, 
or suicide, some inhuman malice. some heartless, unreasoning, boundless 
ingratitude. some strange unlooked-for disclosure or transformation, in 
every chapter. Is the mind of cultivated England so far gone as to 
need this? Is it true that the publishers will not take a novel even from 
such an accomplished pen as Mrs. Nortou’s without all this screaming 
wickedness P Dues the simple, trusting goodness of Lady Ross, need 
such a foil as the feline monster of duplicity, cruelty, and selfishness, 
wio toils so ingeniously aud motivelessly to break her heart? Mrs. 
Norton has drawn a beautiful portrait in the self-sacrificing, noble- 
mioded Sir Douglas; though, by the way, an elderly Indian officer of 
unimpeachable morals, superhuman wisdom, boundless wealth. amazing 
self-forgetfuloess, occasional fits of unconscionable weakness, and unre- 
quited interest in some graceless, unappreciative youth, can scarcely be 
said to be an original conception. Now, it is perhaps within the range of 
possibility that one so indulgent as was Sir Douglas Ross to all his 
dependents, so unwilling to believe in evil with which he could have no 
sympathy, might be made the dupe of a designing hal!-sister, and though 
iocredalous of all evil in others, might yet give credevce to the worst 
crime of one who had been the object of his adoring love, and under the 
jmpulse of bitter disappointment, might act in mad defiance of all 
justice and fair play; an that Sir Douglas Ross should have left his 
young and lovely wife in such a nest of hornets, in close proximity to 
the patricidal miscreant whom be believed to be her lover, and refusing 
ali explanation. should have rushed into the trenches of Sebastopol, 
with no othee aim than to die, is too absurd. If founded on fact, 
tant pis pour les faiix. The only advantage of this most uvnatural 
episode seems to be. that an authoress finds an opportunity of abusing 
the world for its treatment of Lady Ross—avd here we think she is 
harder upon the world than it deserves—and of delineating her heroine's 
melancholy lot with tender puthos. 

The intolerable egotism. beartlessness, and profligacy of Kenneth Ross 
has doubtless many parallels in actual life, though the badness is so 
absolutely unrelieved by one touch of a better nature—until we are told 
at last that he repents—that it is likely, we think, to lose the intended 
moral influence. The strange, wild episodes relating to James Frere. are 
coloured and spiced to a degree tbat deprives them of all verisimilitude. 
Such a tissue of crime, falsehood, rare accomp!ishments, hair-breadth 
escapes, disguises, causeless animosities. followed up by terrible retribu- 
tiou and well-merited doom, fails to interest us. from its lack of all human 
interest and iis extreme improbability. The sume thing may be said of 
the accomplice of Frere’s chief crime, Alice Ross. the colonel’s half-sister, 
who is too utterly wicked even to make one curse her. In the cases of 
Kenneth, Alice, and Frere, the devil has fairly outwitted himself by the 
extreme lengths of demoniac malice to which his victims are driven. The 
character in the book which seems to us more actually true to life than 
any other is that of the dlasé, weak-minded, selfish chatterbox, Lady 
Skifton, the mother of poor Lady Ross. It is some consolation that, after 
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all the entanglement and intrigue, love triumphs over wrong, and doom is 
meted out with poetical justice. There is exquisite beauty in many of 
the descriptions, both of nature and of the human form. The Italian 
sunlight and the Highland mist, the Villa Mandoclo and the Casile Glen 
Rossie, are fairly brought upon the stage. The purpose of the book is 
good ; but we aball be much surprised if the purpose is realized. 


Sileotes of Sileotes. By Henry Kinestey. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


It would have been more io ihe purpose if Mr. Henry Kingsley had 
entitled this story Transformations, for the majoriiy of the characters— 
and they are neither few nor meagre—are utterly bewitched in the 
course of the story, and suffer from a Jovg discontinuity in their mental 
development. In the first place, ‘The Dark Squire’ himself. with a cursed 
lie which is burot inio his heact, end poisoning his nature, being obstinate, 
impenetrable, unjust, tyrannie, close-fisted. and morose, after a few fits 
of uncountable generosity, suffers all his claws and teeth to he drawn, 
and having been disabused of a monsirous lie, is simply scolded into an 
exuberance of good nature, and turns out first cousin to the Cheeryble 
brothers. Well! we do rot say that such a transformation is inconecivable. 
Then we have a peasant boy,—a sharp, clever lad it is true,—but brought 
up to follow the plough, and be transformed into the very fine gentloman, 
his ends his career by having it proved that he is the grandson, and hy 
becoming the heir of the aforesaid *‘ Dark Squire of Silcotes.’ A college 
proctor and superlative prig. on discovering from his physician that he has 
noé a disease of the heart, becomes —for a while at lea<t—the most genial 
and pliable of mankind. The young governess who took the proctor’s 
fancy turns out to be a wealthy heiress, and consequently fit to be his 
wife; and the peasant woman who raves like a lunatic at ‘the dark 
‘squire,’ in the early part of the story is first surprised into a sister of 
mercy, then metamorphosed into the matron of a school, next into an 
heiress in her own right, then into being the hitherto unrecognised 
daughter-in-law of the ‘dark squire ;’ and after showing prodixics of self- 
herself to be rather a heartless schemer after all. Again, 
we have Italian democrats transformed into Austrian aides-de-camp, and 
av English ne’er-do-weel transformed into a brilliant colonel of Austrian 
cavalry. The only persons who appear consistent throughout, and 
who do not ‘suffer a sea change into something new and strange,’ are 
poor Algernon Silcotes, who, though very good, is destitute of self- 
assertion, and the half-crazed princess of Custel- Nuovo, who from first 
to last, makes mischief without altogether meaning it, wears jewels, and 
is insanely attached to ber graceless nephew Tom. But even Algernon 
changes his religious opinions, and the princess ends by going mad. 
Even the great boy’s school, which plays a considerable part in the story, 
is entirely transformed ; itis taken out of the heart of London, and re- 
appears in the country with new rules, a new patron, a new head-master, 
two new under-masters, a new matron, and some hundreds of new boys ; 
and all this for the purpose of bringing together people, who, at the com- 
mencement of the story, seemed predestined to eternal severance. 

Another peculiarity of this fruit of Mr. Kingsley’s genius is, that most 
of these people are very beautiful, they have ‘splendid eyes,’ and 
they ‘toss their splendid chins in the air.’ ‘They stand very calmly 
‘ in splendid attitudes,’ and our author seems never to weary of referring 
to their peculiarities of dress, expression, and feature. ‘The diction and 
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imagery suffer from carelessness, and there is not infrequently a gross 
mixture of metaphor. Thus a plain matter of fact. about which there can 
be no dispute, is described as ‘a hen coop to which a man clings, amid a 
‘ wide, weltering ocean of astonishment!’ On closing the volumes we 
feel quite at a loss to understand Mr. Kingsley’s object in producing this 
mélange of extreme improbabilities, this congeries of awkwardly drawn 
and generally uninteresting characters; though we admit that with 
the majority of them there is the kind of amusement that we experience 
in looking through a kaleidoscope, and wondering what the little frig- 
ments of coloured glass will do next. 


Library Edition of the Works of W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated. 
‘Vanity Fair,’ 2 vols. Smith & Elder. 


We are glad that Messrs. Smith and Elder have undertaken a com- 
jas edition of the works of our great modern moralist—satirist we can 

ardly cail him; for his genial heart ever interdicted to his pen the acrid 
fluid that satire demands wherewith to castigate the vice and follies of 
the times. No one saw these more keenly than Thackeray, or exposed 
them more thoroughly; but it is always with that touch of relenting 
towards even the greatest scamp which enwraps hate in pity, and which 
recognises something redeeming in even the worst. ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
Thackeray’s greatest, and perhaps his severest work, is fitly selected 
to commence with. The clever illustrations of the author, almost as 
valuable as the text, are reproduced. This edition of his works is to gather 
up the frayments scattered through magazines and other periodicals, and is 
to include everything that it is thought the author himself would have 
consented to publish; and few indeed are the sentences which fell from 
his thoughtful pen that are not worth preserving. ‘The volumes are well 
printed on good paper, and are handsomely bound. Dickens has been 
reproduced in two or three complete and uniform editions; thousands 
will be glad to place Thackeray by his side. It is the best monument 
that could be raised to him. 


The Starling. A Scotch Story. By Norman Mactxop, D.D. 
London: Strahan & Co. 1867. 


Did it ever before befall one of the feathered tribe to concentrate the 
affection of a household, to disturb the peace of a parish, and to affect 
the destiny for time and eternity of more than one or two immortal 
beings? The conceit is dexterous and perhaps unique, but the lively 
fancy and genial spirit of Dr. Macleod have invested the fortunes of 
Adam Mercer's ‘ Starling’ with an unprecedented charm. It is possible 
that the grave ecclesiastical offence committed by the old soldier and 
venerable eider of Mr. Porteous’ church, in permitting his talkative 
starling to break the serenity of a Scotch Sabbath, and his subsequent 
weakness in refusing to wring its neck in deference to the parson’s 
injunction, may have been a cunning rebuke of the extreme Sab- 
batarianism of some of the author’s friends. If anything of this 
kind is intended, we must confess that it is almost too sly. There is, 
however, exquisite tenderness and delicacy in the representation of 
the narrow-minded and punctilious pastor, whose higher nature at length 
triumphs over his ignorant priggishness; and great artistic finish and 
dramatic force are shown in the portraiture of Adam and his wife. 
Through the whole story there rushes a breeze from the Highland 
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heather ; the whirr of the grouse and the leap of the salmon are heard 
among the pages. There is an intense relish for the beauty of 
nature, as well as decided originality of conception, and also a pure 
and elevated moral tone. We must take exception to the persistent use 
of Scotch dialect in the lips of all the interlocutors, and still more su to 
the author’s adoption of it in proprid persond. A little of this mispro- 
nunciation and bad spelling is amusing enough. As soon as it becomes a 
language which we have to translate throughout, it loses all charm, 
and we simply read on, in spite of it. 


Mabel’s Progress. A Novel. By the author of ‘ Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble.’ 3 vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 


‘Mabel’s Progress’ is well conceived and cleverly executed, and yet 
there is in it more of promise than of power; it hardly justifies the ex- 
pectations that the freshness and finish of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble’ 
excited. The sustained flight is not so successful as the shorter essay— 
the story as the sketch—but it is impossible to read it without feeling 
that the hand which has wrought it can do better things still. Its aim 
is to vindicate the virtue and purity of a profession that is commonly 
regarded as not very compatible with the highest exercise of those 
qualities. No doubt many pure and high-minded men and women have 
trod the stage; some illustrious instances we have had of late years; but 
oue swallow does not make a summer. Possibilities or exceptions are not 
to be accepted as general characteristics. The testimony to its general 
tone of some of the ornaments of the stage itself is not very flattering ; 
nor does a general public sentiment gather round a profession without 
some suflicient reason. It is, however, a commendable thing to combat 
prejudice and to protest against indiscriminate condemnation. Mabel 
is made first to shock, then to shame the uncharitableness and 
Pharisaism of Miss Fluke and her school. But why are novelists so fre- 
quently guilty of an indiscriminate tu guoque? Can they conceive of no 
type of genuine and fervent spiritual religiousness but that of the Chad- 
bands? In thus repudiating an indiscriminate prejudice, they are guilty 
of a prejudice as gross and as ignorant. Has the authoress really never 
met with a good, noble clergyman? ‘The literary qualities of ‘ Mabel’s 
Progress’ may not be compared with those of ‘ The Village on the Cliff,’ 
but they are very considerable, and it will be interesting to watch the 
careers of the two writers. 


Paul Gerhardt’s Spiritual Songs. Translated by Joun Kenny. 
London: A. Strahan. 


We have compared a large number of these translations with Wacker- 
nagel’s edition of their originals, and can speak with satisfaction of 
their general accuracy, and of the genuineness of the attempt to pre- 
serve the form, as well as the charm, of these holy and stimulating 
songs, which have exercised as great an influence on the progress of the 
Lutheran Church, as the celebrated ‘ Loci Theologici’ of their author’s 
namesake. Our translator has not transcended John Wesley or Miss 
Winkworth in preserving the flavour and ring of the most famous of these 
hymns ; and notwithstanding his high claim to an accuracy which is to 
compensate for a certain ruggedness, we have observed many places 
where the necessities of rhyme have excluded some beautiful thought. 
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For instance, two fine touches are utterly missed in the second verse 
of the hymn commencing. ‘Say with what salutations,’ and we might 
cite many others; nevertheless, we rejoice greatly in this publication, 
which preserves the order and titles of Wackernagel’s edition. We are 
sorry to find from the biographical sketch that the exquisite story of 
the composition of the hymn so well known in Wesley’s translation as 
* Commit thou all thy griefs’ was too beautiful to be true, and that the 
song was published some years before Gerhardt is reported to have 
cheered his broken-hearted wife by writing it. We wonder that Mr. 
Kelly has not preserved the ingenious acrostic which the initial words 
of each of the twelve verses of this hymn weave. We do not think 
that the rendering of the celebrated hyiun for Good Friday, ‘O! Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden,’ which has so often provoked and defied trans- 
lation, deserves any special commendation. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The History of Israel to the death of Moses. By Heinricu 
Ewarp. Translated from the German. Edited, with a 
Preface, by Martineau, M.A. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 


The necessary brevity of our notice of this first portion of Ewald’s 
‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel.’ must be no indication of the importance 
that we attach to it, or of our estimate of its vast learning and great power; 
but it demands a treatment even more voluminous than itself, and it is 
utterly impossible satisfactorily to isolate any point mooted in it, or to 
discuss the principles upon which it is constructed within the comp:ss 
of ashort notice. Were we to attempt this, not only would our criti- 
cism be pronounced unsatisfactory, but we should be guilty of the 
dogmatism which is the characteristic and the fundamental fallacy of 
Professor Ewald’s entire system. This may be indicated in a word, 
by saying that trusting implicitly to his power of intuitive historical 
criticism, he pronounces dogmatically, and without any attempt to adduce 
evidence, onthe value of the elements that constitute the Mosaic history. 
He determines the number of ‘narrators’ in the Pentateuch, and dis- 
criminates the elements contributed by each, with such nicety, that he 
distributes among them not only chapters and paragraphs, but even 
sentences. He pronounces confidently the period, sometimes the very 
year, in which they lived and wrote, and he identifies the school of 
thought to which they respectively belong. In his preface, Mr. Marti- 
neau tells us that Ewald has done for Hebrew history what Niehbuhr 
has done for Roman history. He does not believe the history as it is 
told in the Pentateuch; he believes that, like all early national record, 
legend and myth enter largely into it, and he undertakes to distinguish 
between ther, and to narrate the history so far as he believes it to be 
true. He does not believe that the Peniateuch was written by Moses. 
He regards it us a compilation of different legends, chronicles. and his- 
tories, passing through raany forms, and undergoing many revisions, and 
reduced to its present form by some very able editor, at a late period in 
the Jewishmonarchy. This position is sustained by a most elaborate and 
complicated analysis. Five ‘narrators’ are recognised, and the sixth— 
the Deuteronomist—is thus spoken of: ‘At a time when, after the down- 
‘ fall of the northern kingdom, and the death of good King Hezekiah, 
‘the southern kingdom also was in the greatest danger of succumbing to 
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‘lawlessness, and other internal maladies, amember of this kingdom living 
‘in foreign parts attempted most rigorously and emphatically to recom- 
‘mend the old law, altered and renovated in such a manner as to suit 
‘his time, and to employ all the force of prophetic discourse in represent- 
‘ing it as the sole salvation of the kingdom.’ It may be so, but how 
does Ewald know this? The patriarchal heroes are relegated to a kind 
of Hebrew Olympus: ‘ Sek aud Lamech must have figured as demi- 
‘gods.’ Enoch was ‘the god of the new year, which recurs every 365 
‘days, and for this reason the existing tradition (Gen. v.) assigns to him 
‘a lifetime of 365 years.’ He was the incarnation of ‘the goed spirit.’ 
‘To this good spirit Lamech, who concludes the group, evideatly forms 
‘the counterpart.’ ‘Methuselah, who stands immediately before Lamecb, 
‘is evidently, as his name implies, the warrior who stands nearest to the 
‘implacable averger Death—a sort of Mars: Mabalal-el is the god of 
‘light—a sun-god, like Apollo; and Jared, who stands by his side, on 
‘the other hand, is the god of the low!and or the water.’ —p. 267. Adam 
and Cain are forms for ‘the old and the ever young humanity.’ ‘The 
a of Abel, who passes away like a breath alongside of Cain, 
‘although one of the most beautiful features of the story, is certainly its 
‘latest transformation, effected at the time of the fourth narrator.’ 
‘Noah, both in name and in fact, is the impersonation of the idea of a 
‘renovated and better world.’ Abrabam is the ‘ personification of the 
‘national migration ;’ although it is admitted that the narravive is based 
upon the traditions of an actual personage. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
are the Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses of the heroic period. Anda 
wonderful process of comparison and speculation leads to certain con- 
clusions derived from the numbers of each grovp of patriarchs. The 
only reply to these speculations is to refer Professor Ewaid to 
‘ Whately’s Historie Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte.’ All 
these assumptions, we say, may be true, but how are we to know it? 
These are but specimens of Professor Ewald’s method, which is surely 
the most wonderful ‘camel’ ever evolved from the depihs of a German 
professor’s moral consciousness. We imply no disparagement ef Ewald’s 
great learning; we do not beg any of the questions ia dispute; we do 
not assume that the Pentateuch is what the world generally regards it— 
an inspired history of the early ages of the world,—when we say, that, 
whatever may have claims tv be received as historic truth, this has not ; 
a more thoroughly unhistorical and unpiilosophical method of treating 
ancient literature is not to be conceived: it is equalled only by Rénan’s 
treatment of the Gospels. We do not wonder that in spite of its stupen- 
dous learning, marvellous vigour, and glimpses of transcendant keenness, 
originality, and even truth, this vast monument of perverted ingeuuity 
is already becoming as obsolete for all practical purposes as the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops. Of course, Professor Ewald rejects ail idea of super- 
natural inspiration. So supreme is his histor?e and philosophical con- 
tempt for it, that he never even alludes to it. This is edie respeciful, 
for at any rate some nine-tenths of the learning of the world has 
recognised it in one form or other. Neither does Professor Ewald 
allude in any way to the moral phenomena of ‘the book of Origins;’ to 
its unique theology, so coasistent and so pure as io be incapavle of no 
improvement since; to its firm delineatious of proper humanity, so 
that whatever the Olympus that Professor Ewaid’s imagination may 
construct, there is no vestige of either the demi-gods or the heroes of 
other mythologies in the book of Genesis; aithough its personages were 
in close contact with ‘ Jahve,’ and many of them in favour with him ;—or 
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to its wonderful morality, infall ble in its moral distinctions, and so far 
in advance of even Plato. May it not also be asked how it is that the five 
‘narrators,’ or at any rate their final redacteur of the later monarchy, 
possessed such an exquisite delicacy and tact in shaping legends, so 
that in naturalness, keeping. and perfect humanity, the Book of Origins’ 
is so infinitely superior to Homer, and its Ulysses (Jacob) so grand a 
conception of the mingled good and evil of human character? It is, 
moreover, a very easy process to get rid of prophecy by referring it to 
a date posterior to the event. Thus ‘All antiquity entertained the 
‘notion that dying persons have moments of illumination, and especially 
‘that a dying patriarch could foresee the destinies of his posterity. 
‘Thus he (the third narrator) ventured to make the dying Jacob the 
‘ mouthpiece of all the pure truths to be pronounced about all the tribes. 
‘This is the earliest attempt of the kind known to us: later writers 
‘have evidently only copied the example here set:’ e.g. ‘Not only the 
‘blessing of Moses, Deut. xxxiii., but also such declarations as Gen. 
‘xviii. 16—19, xxvii. 27—29, Numb. xxiii. 17, are entirely formed upon 
‘that model.’ But is this history? Concerning the blessing of Dan., 
(Gen. xlix. 16—18), Ewald says, ‘This distinctly refers to Samson’s 
‘ time and judicial office.’ How does Professor Ewald know? Surely 
such arbitrary dicta are not to be exalted to the dignity of criticism, or 
we shall soon have a wonderful caravan of historical ‘camels.’ It is 
impossible to exaggerate the great learning and massive structure of 
Professor Ewald’s work; no one can satisfactorily treat the history of 
the Israelitish people without incurring immense obligations to him. 
These have been amply acknowledged by all recent historians and 
scholars. That he very largely possesses what Dr. Rowland Williams 
calls ‘the faculty of divination compounded of spiritual insight and 
immense learning,’ must be admitted by all; but so far as his general 
theory is concerned, if ever there was an instance in which ‘ much 
‘learning’ made a man ‘mad’ it is this. With Bunsen’s ‘Egypt’ his 
work will stand a vast pyramid of laborious learning ; its materials 
excite men’s wonder, at men will use them to build their palaces, 
but the vast structure itself is simply a tomb. 


The Dogmatic Faith : an Inquiry in to the Relations subsisting between 
Revelation and Dogma. Being the Bampton Lecture for 1867. 
By the Rev. E. Garsert, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


This volume appears at great disadvantage, closely following as it does 
on Mr. Liddon’s series of * Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord.’ Con- 
ceived in a lower tone, assuming in its premises the conclusions that are 
subsequently developed in a somewhat rhetorical style, affording the 
reader no clue to the argument by so much as even a table of contents, 
and appending but a few brief notes, which do little more than reveal 
the poverty of the material consulted by the author, the Bampton Lec- 
ture for 1867 does not go out of its way to command attention or con- 
ciliate interest. 

The idea of Mr. Garbett appears to have been to claim for the Chris- 
tian faith a pre-eminently dogmatic character : to identify this dogmatic 
faith ‘once delivered to the saints’ with the Nicene formule ; to show 
that it forms the basis of every other Confession known in the church ; 
and then to contrast it with the products of a mere religious sentiment, 
which, deprived of its natural foundation in dogma, loses all definite 
shape, evaporates, anddies. He then proceeds to compare it with that which 
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is offered to us by an undogmatic intuition; and with some ingenuity he 
tries to make it appear that all our religious knowlege is included within 
the circle of the faith, and not one solitary religious truth has been dis- 
covered by the so-called religious intuition. He reviews the Creeds of 
the Pantheist, the Theist, the Unitarian, the Optimist, the Rationalist, 
and Universalist, and the Rationalizing theologian of modern times, and 
maintains that all the positive truth which they severally accept on the 
basis of intuition is some fragment of the dogmatic faith ; ‘that the creed 
‘of Rationalism is included within the creed of Christianity ; that take 
‘away from the former all that is possessed by it in common with the 
‘faith, and you take away everything.’ He classes all unbelief of every 
and of any item of the Catholic faith as a pure negation, conceding only to 
gd truth and to the aflirmations of dogma any semblance of reality. 
This is a dangerous weapon to play with. Mr. Garbett’s ‘ Catholic 
faith,’ in the estimation of a Romanist, is a similarly truncated, shrivelled, 
dismembered fragment of the fair and whole body of truth. The same 
process carried one step further would leave our Auglican friends 
suivering in that outer darkness to which their exceedingly narrow defini- 
tions of * the church’ drive their ‘ brethren of the separation.’ Mr. Gar- 
bett does wisely, in this part of his argument, to leave all definition of 
the church out of consideration. This is rather remarkable, because he 
couples the church with the Divine dogma and the Holy Scriptures as 
reciprocally accessory and severally indispensable to the discovery or pos- 
session of * ‘lhe Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ The special claim, too, 
which, on the conclusion of this review, he makes to the exclusive posses- 
sion of all affirmations, looks somewhat dubious, when considered in the 
light of the negations as well as affirmations involved and expressed in the 
Athanasian Creed. We entirely agree with Mr. Garbett in the contrast 
he draws between the fulness of Divine revelation and the barren posi- 
tive results of intuitional processes ; but we doubt whether he adequately 
knows what an ‘intuition’ means, and are amazed that he does not see 
that the great facts and propositions which form the substance of the 
‘faith’ would never have retained their hold upon the life and nature 
of men, if through the whole course of their influence, and even in the 
very moment of their birth, they had not appealed to the faculty and 
susceptibility on which he seems to put his ban. When our author 
urges that ‘the amount of authority due to the intuition is just the 
‘amount of authority due to the individual, and no more,’ it is extraor- 
dinary that he does not perceive the degree in which he has weakened 
huis own argument for any Divine revelation at all. In his fitth Lecture he 
contrasts dugma with speculation, and principally confines himself to a 
contrast between the deductive method adopted in speculative meta- 
physics, involving a degree of uncertainty at every stage of its process, 
and the inductive method which he assumes to have been in perpetual 
Operation in the creation of the formule of the Christian faith. He 
appears to us here to give a much clearer idea of the nature of dogma 
than in his first Lecture, in which he strangely exaggerates the value 
and necessity of propositional forms. Even if we were prepared to 
admit that the ante-Nicene theologians are cerrect in their exegesis, 
sound in all their antagonism to heresy, and perfectly just in their 
rejection of the metaphysical refinements of their early opponents, we 
are satisfied that he goes far beyond a fair statement of the case when 
he tells us, after the fashion certainly of J. H. Newman and ali the 
highest of churchmen, that the simple confession, ‘I believe in Jesus 
* Christ His only Son, our Lord,’ involves, and implicitly contains, all that 
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the Nicene, and Constantinopolitan, and Chalcedon symbols express. touch- 
ing the Divinity of the Son and the hypostatic union of the two Natures 
in the one Person of Christ. There is much confusion of thought aid ex- 
pression in this Lecture, as to the matter with which the author is dea!- 
ing, but some valuable and beautiful things are said on the differences 
between the dogmatic faith and speculative philosophy. When, how- 
ever, he speaks of all schemes of philosophy as deductive, aad claims 
for dogmatics the grand distinction of being peculiarly inductive, he 
certainly turns the tables upon Messrs. Comte, Mill, and Lewes, in a 
fashion that will excite a smile. 

The lecture on ‘ Christianity and Civilization’ is unquestionably elo- 
quent and able. In the lecture on Conscience the author shows the 
multifariousness of the uncertainty that besets the chief problems of moral 
philosophy; and with considerable instability of gait he comes at Jength 
to the conclusion of Whewell, that conscience is nothing more than a 
collective term applied to the sum total of moral sensibilities. howsoever 
acquired, and on whatsoever based ; and he is therefore of course prepared 
boldly to repudiate its despotism, nor does he allow it to be the supreme, 
verifying faculty in mun. He shows that it is not gifted with faultless 
accuracy in dealing with the familiar cases of personal experience, and 
therefore justly declares that it is incompetent to determine the limits, 
or verify the wisdom of the supreme Judge. We think, however, that 
‘the author is too sweeping and unguarded in his assertions ; and. if we cor- 
rectly apprehend his moral theory, we believe that it would lead to a denial 
of the moral nature of man, the corruption of which in the fall cannot 
have been so desperate as he argues. if, as he says, ‘the moral doctrines 
‘of the faith are ratified by the adoring acceptance of the great majority 
‘of mankind!!!’ If this be true of the bundreds of millioas who have 
hardly heard of the existence of the Christian faith, it indicates an 
alliance of our moral sensibilities with those of the moral ruler of the 
moral universe, which gives to conscience a higher relative place than 
the lecturer is willing to allow. We cannot refuse to Mr. Garbett the 
praise of considerable beauty and lucidity of style. a passionate sym- 
pathy with the truth, considerable breadth of view, and much candour 
and liberality in dealing with his opponents. The chief word or term 
on which the entire argument turns js ‘dogma,’ and we are not certain 
that he has fully determiued what he means by that word. If he restricts 
its connotation—as he seems at the ouiset to imply—to the positive 
truths that have been revealed in the Word of God, we can agree with 
the majority of his conclusions ; but if, in order to endorse them, we are 
bound to what also seems to be his conclusion, that ecclesiastic theo- 
logians have never erred in the inductive process by which they have 
fashioned their complicated theological systems; and if he refuses to 
grant to intuition, to the religious sentiment, or the conscience. any 
office of verification; or is blind to the advantage conferred upon man- 


kind by the exercise of these verifying and critical faculties. we difler 
from him celo. 


Man; Where, Whence, and Whither : being a glance at Man in 
his Natural History Relations. By Davi Pace, LL.D., 


F.G.8. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


The Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation of Species examined 
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by a Graduate of the University of Cambridge. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 1867. 


Tn ten thousand various forms and tones, a resolute host from so-called 
Scientific quarters, arrays itself against the possibility that at any epoch 
of the past, or at any point of space, any indication should have been 

iven of any purpose, design, or intelligence whatever in the Power or 

orce which has called the universe into existence,and which continually 
sustains it. With many so-called thinkers, law is made to take the place of 
cause ; the sequence of events is allowed to occupy the throne of the 
Creator ; the conditions of existence to be the substitute for all the signa 
of His working ; the ‘ struggle for life’ to be the true interpretation of His 
providence ; the physical and geographical and genetic relations of man, to 
take the place of the Father of His spirit. The philosophy of Epicurus 
and Lucretius is ostentatiously substituted for that of Paul, Auzustine, 
and Luther. A God who thinks, devises, governs, reveals Himself to 
His worshippers, or responds to their cry, is—by much of the wisdom of 
the nineteenth century—reyarded as a worn-out hypothesis which a few 
naturalists may still be found to recognise in deference to educational 
prejudice. We mourn over this tendency of the philosophy now in 
vogue; but we do not despair of the issue of the conflict. ‘The ineradi- 
cable instinct of man will re-estabiish that which a one-sided philosophy 
may for a time conceal. We are sorry that Dr. Page should, even at a 
remote distance, have followed in the wake of Lamarck, Darwin, and 
Lyell, and have endorsed a theory which we are satisfied will, in a few 
years, be numbered with many of its predecessors in the limbo of un- 
proved hypotheses and unphilosophic methods. His little book is a well- 
written, straightforward, out-spoken attempt to popularise and diffuse 
the arguments that have been recently advanced to establish the anti- 
quity of that remarkable animal—Man—ais zoological kinships, his de- 
pendence on geographical and physical conditions, and the probable 
destiny in the future struggle of life, of his remote descendants. It 
would be difficult to find in the same number of pages the conclusions of 
modern investigation stated more succinctly, or less offensively ; and 
that which Mr. Darwin treats as the evolution of unconscious undi- 
rected law, a sequence of events and nothing more; and which Mr. 
Buckle raised into a barrier against any rational conception of the Deity, 
is used by Mr. Page as the illustration of an eternal Order, the symptom 
of an eternal Mind. He guards himself against the charge of :naterialism, 
and is anxious to show that all the natural lstory relationships of the 
human race put together, are insufficient to account for all the phe- 
nomena. Our space forbids our discussing tiie many /acune in his argu- 
ment; but we protest against the assumption, that all the origines of our 
species universally indicate a lower fora of structural and mental life, 
and a perpetually ascensive development, up to the condition in which we 
find the human race, in the earliest historic periods. The most ancient 
monuments and oldest traditions of the world, indicate a state of purity 
greatly in advance of later developments, and, moreover, point back to 
a golden age, antecedent to themselves. We maintain further that the 
physical condition of the most degraded races, has been an insignificant 
factor in their degradation, by the side of their isolation from the great 
life-giving streams of human civilization. 

The other volume, placed at the head of this notice, is a work of no 
ordinary merit, and we will leave to its anonymous author the task of 
disposing most satisfactorily of the Darwinian theory of ‘natural selec- 
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tion,’ to which Dr. Page has practically given his adhesion. We think, 
however, that the author devotes too much space to the demolition of 
the logic of Professor Darwin, and is rather too witty, not to say flip- 
pant, in his method of handling Darwinian metaphors. The ad hominem 
sallies are very amusing and crushing, so far as Mr. Darwin is con- 
cerned ; but they often leave the unpleasant impression that a better 
logician than he might restate his arguments without his defects of 
expression. 

he volume, as a whole, consists of sixteen chapters. which indicate 
extensive reading, intimate acquaintance with the whole history of the 
transmutation school of thinking, great mastery of the abundant material 
placed at the disposal of the author, and a eves infusion of common 
sense. The first three chapters are devoted to the mode in which Mr. 
Darwin and other naturalists have treated ‘species ;) and as we think, 
demonstrate that ‘species’ is not a mere subjective classification of the 
more permanent varieties of the animal and vegetable world, but depends 
on constitutional differences which are wonderfully guarded from fertile 
admixture, and cannot be proved to have been ever transmuted. Two 
chapters are then devoted to ‘ Natural Selection’ and its ‘ Functions.’ 
The adoption of this phrase, and of this method of interpreting the 
phenomena of life, has, as we all know, received unqualified eulogium 
from distinguished savans, as indicating the mode in which ‘ favourable 
‘ variations have been preserved and injurious variations rejected ’ during 
the vast periods of time, and the infinite series of generations which have 
preceded all existing species. It is ‘a principle which may make it credi- 
‘ ble that, from some low and intermediate form, all animals and plants 
‘may have been developed;’ and, if true, is calculated ‘to banish the 
‘ belief of the continued creation of new organic “ beings,” or of any 
‘ great and hidden modification of their structure; in other words, it is 
an acknowledged substitute for ‘the theory of creation.’ Coupled with 
the principle of ‘ natural selection,’ is another, which is necessary to aid 
its operation; Mr. Darwin terms it ‘a struggle for life, owing to which, 
‘ any variation, however slight, and from whatever cause proceeding, if 
’ it be in any degree profitable to an individual of any species, will tend 
‘ to the preservation of that individual, and will generally be inherited 
‘ by its offspring.’ 

Our author shows, by a careful collation of Mr. Darwin’s own conces- 
sions, that these two ‘ principles ’ represent and express everything that 
he has to urge; and yet, that they are nothing but metaphors, most mis- 
leading and deceptive in their character; he tracks Mr. Darwin through 
the greater part of his notorious work, and with much raciness reviews 
the wild conjectures and miserable conclusions to which the functions 
of ‘natural selection,’ attract its inventor and his disciples. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the functions of ‘natural selection’ in the 

henomena of ‘instinct,’ and ‘the architecture of the honey-bee.’ 

hese are followed by two interesting chapters on the history of 
the transmutation theory, from Epicurus to Monsieur Trémeux and 
Mr. Darwin. Various strictures are given on Mr. Darwin’s theory ; 
and we have a valuable résumé of Sir Charles Lyell’s gyrations of 
opinion on this intricate subject, as evinced in his ‘Principles of 
‘ Geology,’ and his ‘Antiquity of Man.’ The ‘imperfection‘ of the 
‘ geological record’ of past transmutations, and the candid admissions 
of Darwin on this head, are amply discussed ; and the author proves that 
‘ the evidence of geology entirely refutes the theory of the transmutation, 
of species.’ After dealing fairly with the organic similarities and distine- 
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tions among animals, and nobly summing up the argument of design, our 
author concludes in earnest and burning words, intended to prove that, 
whatever its promoters and defenders may allege to the contrary, this 
theory intentionally excludes all forethought, intelligence, rule, and per- 
sonality from its notion of that only Deity, whom it will hardly allow to 
be immanent in this universe. We heartily thank the ‘ Graduate of the 
University of Cambridge’ for this vigorons treatise, which will do 
something, on purely scientific grounds, to dispose of the thaumaturgic 
metaphor which some have ventured to compare in potency with the 
method of Bacon or Descartes, as a means of investigating truth. Let 
all phenomena be studied honestly, and let us fearlessly face the 
inexorable logic of facts; but, in common sense and honesty, let us not 
relinquish the highest intuitions of our nature, the grandest conceptions 
of our race, in deference to hypotheses, for which, as yet, no shred of 
genuine proof can be found either in the vast regions of extant life, or 
in the buried memorials of the past. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament. 
With a New Translation. By Dr. Katritscu.—Leviticus. 
Part I., containing Chap. I—X. London: Longman, 
Green, and Co. 


It would be impossible, in the compass of a brief notice,'to convey to 
the reader an adequate idea of the contents of a volume consisting of 750 
closely printed pages; or to give a very complete summary of the views of 
the author on the various subjects of which he treats. We can only 
indicate broadly its contents, principles, and important conclusions. The 
major part of this volume is composed of dissertations; of these, twenty- 
five are on the sacrifices of the Hebrews and other nations, and five on 
the Hebrew priesthood. The great extent of these essays rendered it 
necessary to confine the exposition to the first ten chapters of Leviticus. 
In the essays on sacrifice. the author discusses the origin, nature, and 
history of the various kinds of offerings, the symbolical meaning of the 
sacrificial objects and rituals, and their typical significance ; he points 
out the purer and more enlightened views on ceremonial worship which 
prevailed among the Hebrews; he examines at length the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice ; and from this, passes to the consideration of the death 
of Christ, in its connection with the Hebrew dispensation. The preceding 
discussion suggests a sketch of the gradual development of the religious 
notions and institutions of the Jews; which is followed by thoughts and 
suggestions ‘ on the Theology of the Past and Future ;’ where the Biblical 
notions of miracle and prophecy, of revelation and inspiration, are con- 
trasted with the methods and results of modern inductive science. In 
the essays on the Hebrew priesthood, he describes, with great ability and 
learning, its character, origin, growth, and ultimate success; and this 
investigation is intended to throw light - the age and composition of 
the different books of the Pentateuch. Dr. Kalisch’s guiding principle 
is, the law of historical development. He makes the Pentateuch in all 
its details, bend to this law. Under its direction he arrives at results 
very different from the majority of his great and learned predecessors. 
He holds that the book of Leviticus cannot possibly be the work of one 
author and one age ; but that it is composed of various portions reflecting 
the characteristics of their respective times of composition. He places 
the origin of the Pentateuch, in its present form, after the exile. The 
sacrificial laws of the Pentateuch were not introduced by Moses; and 
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the dignity of the high priest did not attain to its supreme authority 
and power, until the return from Babylon. The books of Leviticus and 
Numbers were later than Deuteronomy. The New Testament notion of 
sacrifice is ‘utterly un-Hebrew.’ The promise of the second Advent 
was intended to counteract the failure of the first ; and Christ, baffled in 
all his attempts, saw no hope but in death, and chose it accordingly, &c. &e. 
If we mistake not, the three volumes of Dr. Kalisch, on the Pentateuch, 
express different stages in his intellectual development. In Exodus, 
he was timidly and cautiously preparing the way for the utterance of 
broader sentiments ; in Genesis, he manifested greater freedom; in the 
resent volume we have full-blown rationalism. The school of Buckie, 
ill, Darwin, and Huxley finds in Kalisch its Biblical expositor. The 
author displays throughout untiring industry, the most varied learning, 
and great logical acuteness. Every page bristles with authorities con- 
sulted ; and the result is, an immense store of well-arranged facts. We 
have considerable doubt, however, as to the correctness of many of his 
conclusions. We do not admit his application of the iaw of historical 
development to Old Testament details. This can be the case only if, 
with him, we take reason for our supreme guide, and leave no room for 
miracles, prophecy, or inspiration ; we think him far from convincing in 
the mode of establishing his leading position, that the intermediate books 
of the Pentateuch are later than Deuteronomy ; we are pained with his 
heartless and unnecessary remarks on the Christian Sacrifice, which, 
according to his statements, was dictated by very doubtful motives ; and 
we very much Dagens the propriety of his encroaching on New Testa- 
ment topics. On these, the teachings of St. Paul will be preferred to the 
lucubrations of Kalisch. His dogmatic assertions grate upon the Christian 
ear, and do not carry conviction to the mind. We think, moreover, that 
it would have been better had the dissertations appeared as a separate 
volume, and had the pages been relieved of many of their unimportant 
and useless references. i ekeithihehding these serious defects, the work 
forms an important contribution to the study of the Pentateuch, and 
of Hebrew antiquities. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. By F. Dexitzsca, D.D. 2 Vols. 
Translated by the Rev. F. Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: 
T..& T. Clark. 


Joel. A Translation in Metrical Parallelisms. By A. Clarke 
Row ey, M.A. 


If we are not mistaken, this is one of the best of ithe numerous 
productions of Delitzsch, and one of the iuost valuable volumes of 
the series in which it now appears. It contains a very instructive 
and interesting introduction to the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, which will repay a careful perusal. ‘This is followed by a 
thorough but concise account of all inatters, historical and critical, 
connected with this book cf prophecy; in which its date, genuine- 
ness, and unity are defended against Gesenius, Hitzig, and Ewald. 
Then come a translation and exposition of the first twenty-seven 
chapters. The author is evidently filled with a noble entiusiasm 
for his work; and everywhere exhibits a deep esthetic and religious 
sensibility, as well as a penetrating insight into the character and ideas 
of the prophet. On every point he manifests his usual mastery of all 
grammatical and exegetical aids, combined with an admirable tact in the 
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discovery and elucidation of the train of thought. He displays great 
care and independence in the verbal exegesis, and a strong grasp of the 
lan and substance of the whole. The style is pleasing, transparent, 
Peantifal, and often eloquent. While the full appreciation.of the work 
requires a great amount of critical knowledge, it is much more inter- 
esting and useful to ordinary readers than most of its predecessors. 

The second book on our list is, we are sorry to say, in all respects the 
reverse of the preceding. It is a work the purpose of whose existence 
we have not been able to divine. It will render no service to the theo- 
logian; it will satisfy neither the critic nor the poet. At times we have 
an attempt at the literalness of an intelinear translation, which mars the 
idiom, destroys the elegance of the rendering, and obscures the meaning. 
At others, we have the vapid verbosity of a careless paraphrase. The 
natural order of English words is not infrequently disturbed, and that 
of the Hebrew not followed, where it might be retained without 
interfering with the accuracy of the version ; as any one may see by. con- 
sulting the original. Mr. Rowley’s notes are also of the most ordinary 
character, chiefly culled from such sources as Shaw, Volney, Forbes, 
Robinson, and Thompson. Some of his verbal renderings are ridicu- 
lously fanciful, e.g.,‘ the pale moon and spher’d stars,’ which is done to 
convey to the reader the root-meaning of the words; a principle which, 
if adopted, would impose upon the translator an endless and deceptive 
task. In his acknowledgement of helps, he mentions the Critici Sacri, 
Dr. Pusey, and Dr. A. Clarke; but there is no recognition of the excel- 
lent work of Dr. Henderson (not to mention Noyes, Cowles, Schréder, 
Ewald, &c.), which no student of prophecy can afford to overlook. Dr. 
Henderson’s work far outstrips the present production in every feature. 

There is nothing pleasing about the book but its paper, type, and 
binding, which are most elegant, and suggest to us that the author or 
publisher had anticipated that it was more suited for the drawing-room 
than the library. 


Studies in the Book of Psalms; being a Critical and Expository 
Commentary, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on the 
entire Psalter. By Witam Prumer, D.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: J. D. Lippincott & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black. 


Dr. Plumer is much more a preacher than an exegete, a compiler than 
a critic. His bulky volume, therefore, although it is interesting, and 
may be of service, adds nothing to the critical or historical exposition to 
the Psalms. There is a good deal of pious enthusiasm in his eulogy of 
the Psalms, which is justifiable enough ; but his rhetoric sadly runs away 
with his critical faculty, and sometimes embodies itself in astounding 
truisms. We are rather startled, for instance, at the titles of the first 
section of the Introduction, ‘ The wonderful character of the Psalms,’ and 
a little at a loss to discriminate it practically from that of the third— 
‘The Psalms excellent.’ The fifth affirms ‘ The Psalms inspired ;’ but the 
only proof adduced is the sentence, ‘ the real author of the Psalms is the 
Holy Spirit,’ followed by a list of quotations from the Psalms in the New 
Testament. The question of the inspiration of the Psalms in their rela- 
tion to the oomumsel experiences, feelings, and conceptions of their authors 
involves some of the nicest problems of that difficult subject. Dr. 
Plumer’s manner is not so much to examine and reason, as roundly to 
assert, sustaining his assertion by profuse quotations. We agree with 
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most of his conclusions; but if we did not, he would contribute nothing 
to our conviction. In a word, Dr. Plumer has no single qualification for 
dealing critically with a book of Scripture. His volume, however, is 
fervent and devout, and may be advantageously read for devotional 
uses. It would have been twice as good if it head been half as large. 


The Psalms Chronologically Arranged. An Amended Version, 
with Historical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By 
Four Frienps. London: Macmillan & Co. 


This is, in almost every respect, an utter contrast to Dr. Plumer’s 
book. It is a work of choice scholarship and rare delicacy of touch and 
feeling. In the fewest possible words, and with great acumen and beauty, 
almost every point of interest or difficulty is touched and enlightened. 
It may seem an easy thing to put the Psalms ina chronological order, but 
the determination of that order involves a determination of some of the 
nicest critical questions. Few ordinary readers realize the composite 
character of the Bible collection of Psalms ; it consists, indeed, of four 
or five collections bound up together, without any organic arrangement. 
The editors have arranged it in four classes. First, the Psalms of David. 
Second, Psalms from David to the Captivity. Third, Psalms of the 
Captivity. Fourth, Psalms subsequent to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
The editors have implicitly and slavishly followed Ewald, both in the 
arrangement and analysis of the Psalms; which is to be regretted, despite 
Ewald’s great learning and critical acumen. They have also followed 
the Prayer Book version,—that of the Great Bible of 1540,—although they 
acknowledge it to be less accurate than that of the authorized version— 
because they say it is more beautiful; which is, to say the least, very 
unscholarly. The work is written from within the Established Church, 
and estimates “the religious feeling of the nation” from its Psalter; to 
perhaps the majority of religious worshippers, the Prayer Book Psalter 
is a strange and often an uncouth language. We cannot here criticize 
particular points, or we should venture not infrequently very confidently 
to question the conclusions adopted, which are often as fanciful and 
arbitrary as Ewald’s. For instance, the absolute way in which vv. 17, 
18 of Psalm li. are said to refer to the rebuilding of the Temple. We 
content ourselves, however, with a warm general commendation of a very 
scholarly, discriminating, and suggestive work. 


Week-day Sermons. By R. W. Date, M.A. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


Mr. Dale has gathered into a volume the admirable sermons bearing 
his signature, which, during the last twelve months have appeared in 
‘Good Words ;’ and which have been conspicuous, by their ability and 
wisdom, even among the remarkable contributions that the editor of that 
periodical secures. Mr. Dale does not shrink from combating the old 
ee of good people, or from telling them unpalatable truths, but 

e does it with an unfailing geniality and wisdom which disarm resent- 
ment. Above all, he shows what so greatly needs insisting upon just 
now, the indissoluble connection between religion and morals, the worship 
of the Sunday and the work of the week. 


Miscellaneous Essays. Second Series. By the Rev. Witt1aM 
Krexvus, LL.B. London: Longmans & Co. 


Mr. Kirkus has bound together nine papers contributed to various 
periodicals. It is not, for obvious reasons, our business to review 
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reviews. We will therefore content ourselves with saying, that these 
papers have the same characteristics as Mr. Kirkus’ previous publi- 
cations ;—they are keen, clever, and scathing. Mr. Kirkus writes with 
admirable directness and force ; and, when he happens to be right, does 
summary and complete execution. But the serious defects of his mind 
must ever neutralize its power. Whatever a reader's opinions, Mr. Kirkus 
takes no hold of his sympathies ; he stands in the highways of wisdoin 
simply to scoff at fools and bark instruction to the ignorant, When we 
do agree with him we feel so uncomfortable that we wish we didn’t. 
We know no modern writer who so irritates us by a kind of perpetual 
Mephistophelian sneer, seen as much when he blesses as when he curses. 
The intellectual fault of Mr. Kirkus is a kind of unbridled, incontinent 
logic; he presses admitted premises to illegitimate conclusions; he 
seems not to understand how one line of reasoning may be traversed by 
another ; as, for instance, in his paper on ‘ Romanism, Anglicanism, and 
Evangelicalism,’ the fundamental fallacy of which is, that because all 
three recognise the principle of authority in religion, they are logically 
identical. Why not go a little farther, and include with them all who 
believe in God and in his having given any revelation to his creatures ? 
Not only would Mr. Kirkus’ logic carry this, it imperatively requires it. 
He very justly says, that Puritanism is Rationalism to the Anglican, 
and Anglicanism Rationalism to the Romanist. Mr. Kirkus himself is a 
Rationalist to ordinary Evangelicals, and perhaps an unbeliever might be 
found that is rationalistic even to him. 1t is a question. not of principle 
but of degree ; unless, that is, Mr. Kirkus rejects all authoritative revela- 
tion, and deems his own moral consciousness a sufficient law of religious 
life. Of course, he deems his own stand-point the only tenable conjunc- 
tion of reason and authority ; but others, in the exercise of their reason, 
may think differently; if they do, they will receive no mercy from 
Mr. Kirkus. There is too, throughout this paper, a hard irreverence in 
Mr. Kirkus’ exposure of superstition, and in his manner of speaking of 
rayer, which, even when we accord with him the most, is very painful 
7 is difficult to gather, from what he says, whether he believes in prayer 
at all. There are sentences (p. 223, for instance), which would warrant 
the inference that he does not. The way in which the Holy Ghost is 
spoken of, indicates not so much theological error as serious defect of 
moral nature. We should resent such a style of speaking even in the 
most advanced unbeliever. When Mr. Kirkus says, ‘The same Holy 
‘ Ghost who appointed the writers and afterwards insured the canonizal 
* authority of the New Testament books, had by no means exhausted His 
* resources, even in so great an effort,’ he is simply profane, irrespective 
of the truth or error of the position that he maintains. That Mr. Kirkus 
does not see this, is the secret of most of the offensive and irritatin 
things that he says. Of course, he is loud in his laudations of the Gospe 
of Rationalism ; he vaunts it as if it were a new avatar in the person of 
Mr. Lecky, whose very able and fascinating, but very fallacious and one- 
sided book, is a fifth Gengels What does Mr. Kirkus mean by asentence 
like this? ‘Few educated persons now, in this country, believe in 
‘ miracles, excepting so far as to admit that, in the infancy of the human 
‘ race, it is certainly possible that God could have wrought them, but 
‘ enormously difficult to prove that He ever actually did.’ Mr. Kirkus 
deserves credit for unequivocal avowals of, at any rate, his disbeliefs: 
more than this it is difficult to gather from anything that he has written. 
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Kawa «at Tada. Things New and Old ; or, a Storehouse of 
Illustration. By Joun Spencer. With Preface by Thomas 
FuLier: to which is added a Treasury of Similes, by 
Roxzert Cawpray; both being carefully edited, with an 
Introduction, by J. G. Prrxineron, M.A. London: Richard 
D. Dickinson. 


This book is as dangerous as it is curious. Of late years there has been 
such a craving for ‘likes in sermons,’ that metaphor has gone mad, and 
one dreads to hear the beginning of a simile, or to know that a preacher 
is eager in quest of illustration. We have heard a popular Scottish 
preacher with a team of three metaphorical illustrations in hand at once ; 
the effect of which was pretty much like that which is produced by an 
acrobat—an intense curiosity whether he would get safely through it. 
Many sermons are like Christmas plum-puddings: when the preacher 
has really made his ——- he goes into the hedgerows of literature 
for some sprigs of holly to stick into it ; and the richer the scarlet berries 
upon it, the better he is pleased with it. It is true the Great Teacher spake 
in parables, and ‘likened’ the ‘kingdom of heaven to many things ;’ 
but it is true also that none of his disciples attempted to imitate him. 
No doubt, good similes and parables are valuable illustrations of truth 
to more than children, and ignorant adults; but it is also true, that the 
moment an illustration attracts attention to itself, it hides and injures 
the truth. Illustrations should be a transparent medium of light, direct- 
ing and intensifying the rays that fall upon truth. If they be curious 
and elaborate stained glass, they intercept light, and we either lock 
away from truth to them, or we look at truth discoloured and often dis- 
torted by them. No illustration is likely to be natural or serviceable 
that does not spontaneously and unconsciously grow out of the preacher's 
thought. Good illustrations are sparks struck out of the preacher’s work, 
and throwing light upon it. What, then, are we to think of three or 
four thousand illustrations provided, like so many bits of. ornamentation, 
for the pulpit builder? e are sure that if he be foolish enough to 
attempt to use them, he will make himself unreal or ridiculous. It would 
be dangerous for any man to avail himself of Thomas Fuller's excuse :— 
* Against the matter of this book it may be objected, that it is taken out 
‘of other men’s books and sermons ; but was it not, I pray, true of the 
* axe of the sons of the prophets, “ Alas! it was borrowed!” Is the 
‘ spider’s poison the better for being sucked out of herself, or bees’ honey 
¢ i worse for being extracted from flowers?’ Wherein Fuller himself 
has fallen into the very trap that metaphors and clever conceits always 
lay for a man’s logic. There is no analogy between the sermon and the 
axe ; and it is a dubious compliment to insinuate that a man’s own pro- 
ductions are spider’s poison. 

Still, we heartily rejoice to see these rare and curious old books 
reprinted. In very many cases, they do for older works what Eusebius 
did—preserve for us fragments of those that have themselves perished. 
For lovers of old Puritan religious literature, for antiquarian scholars, 
for students of the progress of thought and its changing fashions in the 
world, Spencer is a great treat. He is as learned and as curious asBurton, 
with whose ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ his book is worthy to stand side 
by side. Spencer was one of the most omnivorous readers that ever 
lived. A whole continent of learned literature is here gleaned and garnered 
by him, and if sermon-makers can wisely use without abusing his book, 
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it will help to fertilize the sol of their imagination, and cause ‘ likes’ of 
native growth to germinate. Spencer’s ‘Things New and Old’ is richer 
and racier than Cawdray’s ‘ Similes,’ but both very fitly go together. 
We can scarcely commend Spencer more than by saying, that he is 
worthy of the editorial praise bestowed upon him by Thomas Fuller. 
Mr. Pilkington has edited and indexed both works very carefully and 
lovingly, and Mr. Dickinson has printed them clearly, and published 
them at a very low price. In its application to both works, we might 
almost endorse Cawdray’s alliterative commendations of his own:—‘ I 
‘ know no estate of men for whom this book is not necessary ; for princes 
‘it is pretty, for preachers profitable, for sage counsellors it is singular, 
‘ meet for magistrates, waddle for lawyers, a jewel for gentlemen, a staff 
‘ to lean on for students, good to further godliness, and therefore apt and 
‘ profitable for all men.’ 


The Divine Teacher ; being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ during His Ministry on Earth. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


It is impossible to estimate too highly the value of the work of each 
of the Evangelists in detailing that peculiar aspect of the life and work 
of our Divine Lord which it was given to him especially to depict. The 
work of the harmonist, however, is not to be despised when he sets the 
parallel accounts of the synoptic tradition in such proximity that the 
totality of the impression produced on different minds by each event and 
discourse is placed before us. The compiler of this interesting volume 
has not given us a representation of the Christ of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, nor has he constructed a new harmony of the four Gospels ; but 
he has adopted a novel arrangement of the words of Jesus, and has placed 
them in successive chapters illustrative of the Active Ministry; the 
Miracles; the Parables ; and the Closing Scenes of the Life of the Holy 
One. The Master stands forth free from the thoughts and views and 
spirit of the individual Evangelist. The explanatory and introductory 
matter, printed in smaller type, is phrased in scriptural language, and 
reduced to the smallest limits. The idea is excellent, the workmanship 
thoughtful, and the book will be a valuable aid to devotion. We are 
surprised that the words of the Risen and Glorified Jesus, as recorded in 
the Acts and the Apocalypse, are not included ; but we believe that the 
little volume will be highly prized by those who are longing and seeking 
help that may bring them into closer fellowship with the Divine Master 
and Lord of the church. 


The Word was made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the 
Gospels for each Sunday in the Christian Year. London: 
William Hunt & Co. 


Meditations like these, issuing from a bed-ridden sufferer, first in- 
tended for a family circle, and now offered to a larger audience, disarm 
even should they provoke criticism. The culture and spiritual insight 
they reveal are remarkable, and their practical wisdom, sustained by 
considerable originality of conception wid scriptural exposition, will give 
the volume a high place among our devotional literature. The title of 
the work is abundantly justified by the constant reference through the 
whole course of the meditations to the most central fact of the Divine 
Manifestation. The quiet, unassuming manner in which the deepest 
truths of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel are traneferred to the lan- 
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guage of Christian experience, and in which the author reveals acquaint- 
ance with the part those wondrous words have taken in the spiritual life 
and education of the church,—giving the results of prolonged and con- 
centrated thought without detailing its processes—is a model of scrip- 
tural exposition. We are inclined to think that the writer is disposed 
to make the doctrine of the Incarnation a substitute for the doctrines 
that are correlated with it, and to find in the union of God to our huma- 
nity not only the key to, but the totality of the reconciliation effected 
by Christ. This is conspicuous in the discourse on ‘Good Friday,’ and 
on the ‘ Law of Forgiveness;’ on the ‘ Temptation, &c. With ever- 
ways econ and illustration, our author reverts to the indwelling of 

in humanity, the Life that is the light of men, the Word that is 
made flesh, the new Head of the human race, and all that mode of repre- 
senting the central and cardinal facts of Divine revelation so familiar 
to us in the writings of Mr. Maurice, and which we regard as one-sided 
and partial. There is no polemic in this thoughtful volume, but a con- 
tinuous stream of elevated if somewhat mystic feeling. 


Discourses and Letters to his Congregation. By the late Rev. 
Grorce Crais, of Kelso, with a brief Memoir. Kelso: 
Rutherford. 1867. 


This volume will possess a deep and solemn interest for all who were 
acquainted with the accomplished, noble-minded, and holy man of whom 
it 1s a memorial. The memoir is almost too brief to leave any distinct 
impression on the mind of a stranger; but the letter which Mr. Craig 
wrote on his retirement from the ministry of the National Kirk, the 

astoral letters which he addressed from Madeira and Bournemouth to 

is attached flock, and the warm affection and graceful touches with 
which the closing days of both himself and his wife are described, as well 
as the discourses which constitute by far the larger part of the volume, 
produce on the reader’s mind the image of a godly, resolute, devout, much- 
suffering, and triumphant saint. If Mr. Craig’s own eye had revised for 
the press the proof sheets of these discourses, we imagine there are many 
minor alterations which he would have felt himself justified in making ; 
but though suffering from posthumous publication, they are yet far 
above the average of seahek discourses. That on the ‘Character of 
Christ,’ for instance, strikes a new vein, and may be placed among the 
noblest utterances which modern unbelief has provoked; the sermons on 
‘ The love of God,’ and on the ‘ Finding of Christ,’ have also great force 
and beauty. The ‘ Notes’ of three discourses on the Last Judgment 
appear to us too fragmentary to justify publication. The volume deserves 
a circulation far beyond the personal friends of this lamented Free-Church 
minister 

The Life and Teachings of Confucius: with Explanatory Notes. 

By James Lecce, D.D. London: N. Trubner and Co. 

Twelve months ago* we reviewed, at length, four handsome volumes 
of the Chinese classics, which had been printed and published by Dr. 
Legge at Hong Kong. We gave a full account of the scholarship 
an 


literary labours of Dr. Legge and his companions; and described 
the great works which he had edited, and translated, in the volumes 


* British Quarterly, Jan. 1867. Art. ‘Chinese Classics.’ 
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named. They form only the commencement of a series of volumes 
which will authoritatively make known to European scholars the centre 
avd core of Chinese classical learning. The erudition and scholarship 
required to produce them are prodigious ; and though Dr. Legge is 
acknowledged by all his contemporaries to be the prince of Chinese 
scholars, those who approach him nearest in knowledge and research, 
speak in the highest terms of the ability and correctness with which his 
great task is being executed. Only four volumes have yet been com- 
— out of the ten proposed; and it is understood that the author is 
usily engaged in continuing the labours so well begun. 

An American editor having planned a reprint of the English portion 
of the work, including the Prolegomena and Noies, together wiih ‘an 
‘account of Confucius from Chambers’ Cyclopedia,’ (‘so nacurally, says 
‘ Dr. Legge, does it come to Mr. Baker, to avail himself of the labours 
‘of other men.’) Dr. Legge has prevented the piracy in England by 
re-publishing the work himself. The principal portions of his first 
volume are now presenied io the English reader in the compact, well- 
printed volume named above. The latter contains a general account of 
the Chinese classics ; a Life of Confucius; the ‘ Analects’ which describe 
his opinions; and the translation of two standard works of the Confu- 
cian school, called ‘The Great Learning,’ and ‘The Docirine of the 
Mean,’ written by his celebraied grandson. We commend the work 
most heartily to those who value such studies, as conveying to them, in 
asmall compass and on the highest authority, a clear view of the position 
and opinions of the great sage who, for two thousand years, has ruled 
the literary world of China. 

Working as a teacher, between s.c. 530 and 478, Confucius a little 
precedes the great schools of Greek philosophy, and is contemporary 
with some of the earliest schools ia Upper India. It is a phenomenon of 
deep inierest in the world’s history, that at neurly the same period, in 
three great cenires of political power, perfectly isolaved from one another, 
the minds of thinking men were direcied to the same great problems of 
human existence; and ihat these opinions were formed, which ruled 
the opinions of civilized men for many centuries. With the 
materials now available, giving clear and authoritative statements of 
those opinions from original sources, it is most interesting to compare 
these schools of thought, to trace their developmenis, and to note their 
similarities and their wide divergence. Dr. Leas does not give the 
sage of China a high position. Certainly, in relation to the doctrine of 
God, of the human soul, and of a future state, he falls far behind the 
teachers of Greece and of India. The doctrine of transmigration, with its 
views of the double siate of souls hereafier, taught by Pythagoras, and 
long before him, in India, was carried to China by the Buddhist 
missionaries, more than six centuries after Confucius died. The philo- 
sophy of India is the more dreamy and speculative; that of Greece 
displays, to a larger extent, cool, praciical common sense: but on many 
points the two draw very near to one another. The present philosophy 
of India is almost entirely wanting in moral elements; pantheism early 
destroyed them; but the Chinese teaching is full of such lessons ; though in 
his defence of revenge, Confucius was not in advance of his fellow country- 
men. These schools all reflect the society around them, and the general 
habits and cast of thought of the nations in which they originated. 
They have served great purposes in the training of mankind; and they 
ought to be most carefully studied and understood. ‘To such a study of 
one school Dr. Legge has contributed materials of the first importance, 
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which no one but himself could have given to the world so correctly, so 
completely, or so well. 


A Daily Prayer Book for the Use of Families. By Rosert 
Vaueuan, D.D. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


A vigorous and thoughtful preface on Prayer, and Prayer in Families, 
introduces a volume of Morning and Evening Prayers for twelve weeks, 
with some miscellaneous Prayers appended. Dr. Vaughan has felt, 
in common probably with every one upon whom the duty has devolved, 
the difficulty of conducting the daily devotions of a family with sufficient 
brevity, variety, and interest, so as to avoid preaching on the one 
hand, and the dullest of all forms on the’ other,—viz., the form into 
which extemporaneous prayer may fall. Criticism of prayers is as 
impossible as it were incongruous. We will only therefore say that 
Dr. Vaughan has embodied household feelings and social sympathies 
in nervous, dignified, and simple language, and with a skilful compression 
which limits each prayer to three or four minutes. Among the multitu- 
dinous manuals for family use that the piety of wise men has of 
late years provided, this is one of the best. Appropriate Scriptures to 
be read are indicated in connection with each prayer. 


David the King of Israel. A Portrait drawn from the Bible 
History and the Book of Psalms. By F. W. Krummacuer, 
D.D., Author of ‘ Elijah the Tishbite.’ Translated under 
the express sanction of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. 
Atston, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


There is in the Biblical life of David a wonderful variety and richness ; 
—the vicissitudes and intensity of romance—the sentiment, beauty, and 
pathos of poetry, reaches of the profoundest philosophy of human nature, 
and experiences of the truest and most diversified religious life. No 
study therefore is so perilous in its tests of the artist and the teacher: by 
affording material for all that genius can achieve, it affords a signal 
measure of its power. No man is so helpless and pitiable as he who 
attempts a great work for which he is inadequate. 

The life of David has yet to be written, and its great and manifold 
religious lessons have yet to be evolved. Now and then the touch of 
some master has brought out the beauties and the depths of special 
scenes and incidents in it; as, for instance, in sermons by F. W. 
Robertson, Mr. Maurice, and Mr. Kingsley; but it yet, as a whole, 
awaits the completeness of treatment that has, for instance, been be- 
stowed upon the life of the Apostle Paul. 

Dr. Krummacher has some of the qualifications requisite for the task. 
He has an artistic eye, a poetic taste, and a fine delicate religious 
feeling ; but he lacks penetration and depth; he moves too near the 
mere narrative surface; he has no deep insight, no revealing glances 
discovering to us the great wee and teachings that underlie the 
incidents. He reiterates the biblical narrative, and adds a few imagi- 
native touches: but these are not the reproductions of a creative ima- 
gination, they are only the adornments of an artistic one; he furnishes 
a running commentary of pious meditation, and deduces or suggests some 
mild religious lessons; but his treatment is scant and superficial,—it 
does not satisfy us. His ‘Life of David’ is chaster than his ‘ Elijah 
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the Tishbite;’ but it is also tamer. It is, however, pleasant, devout, and 
profitable reading for those who neither yearn for deeper things than 
may be found on the surface, nor suspect them. The beautiful, genial, 
religious spirit of the venerable author breathes in every page. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures delivered to Students 
for the Ministry, on the Vocation of the Preacher. B 


Epwin Paxton Hoop. London: Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 


Under this somewhat fantastic title, based on the history of Gideon, 
—which Mr. Hood conceives to be a parable of ‘ the foolishness of preach- 
‘ing,’ and an illustration of the method and power of the pulpit,—we are 
favoured with Fourteen Lectures, addressed to Students for the Ministry, 
on a variety of topics bearing on their future work. Seven or eight of 
the lectures present an historical review of successive epochs of the 
influence of the pulpit on contemporary thought and life, commencin 
with the Apostolic age, pursuing the theme through the wieleenae 
eloquence of the early Church, the Medieval preachers, the didactic 
and impassioned, poetic and facetious orators of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, sketching with much force the bardic rapture of 
the Welsh preachers, and analysing with considerable skill, the pulpit 
of our own age and times. The remaining lectures, interspersed among 
those which we have enumerated, deal with the vocation of the preacher, 
and a variety of matters characteristic of sound and unsound preaching. 
A most entertaining and suggestive lecture discusses ‘wit, humour, 
‘and coarseness in the pulpit :’ and other lectures deal with the use and 
abuse of imagination, the formation of style, the arrangement of texts, the 
debated and debateable ground of written versus extemporaneous speech, 
the foundation of legitimate success, and the mental apparatus needful 
for the pulpit. In addition to the treatment of all these questions, we have 
eight pulpit monographs, illustrative of the life, character, and power of 
St. Paul, Chrysostom, St. Bernard, the Puritan Adams, Christmas Evans, 
Frederick Robertson, Pusey, Manning, Newman, Charles Spurgeon, 
the Abbé Lacordaire, and Thomas Binney. With such a table of con- 
tents, all who know the fertility of our author’s pen, the extraordinary 
affluence of his literary resources, the rare abundance of his illustrative 
anecdotes, the vigour and abandon of his style, and his high tone of 
moral solicitude and spiritual earnestuess will also know that it would be 
difficult, in a brief notice like this, to do justice to a work of such com- 
pass and multifarious aim. It is not a treatise on homiletics, nor an 
orderly analysis of the art, the passion, and the power of preaching, but 
it is a moving diorama of historical and biographical pictures, accom- 

anied with telling criticisms, and varied with musical interludes. 
Neither is it an exhaustive treatment of those characteristics and factors 
of the sermon which the author has elected for special remark. If 
education is effected by leading the mind out into the distant and the 
past, by kindling righteous indignation, by exciting wonder and admira- 
tion for worthy themes, and by producing on the mind of the hearer the 
conviction of his own extreme ignorance, then the students in ‘ the 
Pastor’s College,’ to whom these lectures were delivered, have had great 
advantages. Racy, stimulating talk they must have been; and the 
volume now before us will for some time to come, prove a very valuable 
introduction to the study of Homiletics. Nobody can accuse Mr. Hood 
of nil admirari cynicism, and we rejoice in some of his outspoken hero- 
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worship; but surely some of the principles of good taste are violated in 
his abundant references after the fashion of a contemporary biographer 
—to living men, and in his own personal reminiscences of them. His won- 
derful fluency and joyous sympathy with all noble and sincere action, 
with all beautiful and affecting delineations of passion—somewhat 
irrespective of the truth and the real excellence of the themes so recom- 
mended, prevent our regarding the book as an altogether safe guide to 
the study of sacred eloquence for those who are not well versed in 
doctrinal theology. There is also a certain one-sidedness, or eccentricity 
of choice which characterizes thishistorical review. It is remarkable that 
so little notice should be taken of Latimer, or Baxter, or Bunyan, that we 
find only one short fragment of Jeremy Taylor; an almost contemptuous 
reference to Barrow, and other such like omissions, in order apparentl 
to bring before his readers the nooks and corners and ig in whic 
have lurked some of the obscure geniuses and buried heroes of the pulpit. 
We are far from endorsing all the approval that Mr. Hood pronounces, 
and feel disposed to treat the volume not as a cyclopedia, but as a 
commonplace book of pulpit literature which very few men except the 
author Limseclf could have produced. In a subsequent edition the 
value of the work would be greatly enhanced by the addition of references 
to the varied anthology of quotations. 


Scripture Portraits ; and other Miscellanies. Collected from the 
Writings of ArrHur Penruyn Sranzey, D.D., 
ean of Westminster. London: Alexander Strahan. 


The publisher tells us that Dean Stanley approves of this selection, 
dthineh be has takea no active part in making it. Dean Stanley’s 
writings lend themselves with peculiar facility to such an anthology 
as in this volume the editor has accomplished. They abound in cabinet 
piccures, portraits, historical scenes, and landscapes. In some respects, 
this selection of beauties, therefore, is more fascinating than the larger 
works from which they are culled. It is a very charming book for 
— opening, when neither leisure nor mood may dispose for sustained 
reading. 


The Church: its Origin, its History, its Present Position. By 
Drs. Kannis, and Brickner. Translated by 
Sorta Taytor. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Dr. Luthardt in the first of these lectures traces with great brevity, 
beauty, and lucidity, the successive steps of the grand preparatio Evan- 
gelica, through the patriarchal ei originating with Abraham; the 
national period first under the leadership of Moses, and subsequently 
under those of David the warrior and Solomon the ruler; and the 
extra-national or the prophetic period, in which revelation over- 
stepped the boundary of nationalities and penetrated the inner life of 
mankind. The second lecture is occupied with the personal history 
of the God-man, which he convincingly shows cannot be explained on 
the principle of historical development, and finds no true parallel in the 
history of Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, or Socrates. He taught as a 
o— died as the high-priestly sacrifice, and rose from the dead as a 

ing. Inthe third lecture he shows how there issued, out of this life 
and death, as their natural outgrowth, a Church which was destined to 
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unite in the ties of faith, hope, and love, the whole family of nations. 
He traces the history of this Church through three phases, represented 
by Peter, Pau!, and John. Jerusalem was the head-quarters of the first ; 
= _— towns of the Roman empire of the second; and Ephesus of 
the third. 

Dr. Kahnis describes with equal brevity and ability the progress of 
the Church to the close of the seventeenth century, which he divides 
into three periods. The first embraces the first six centuries, in which 
the Church was developed from two chief centres, viz., the Church of 
the Gentile-Christian, whose head was Paul, and whose metropolis was 
Antioch; and the Jewish-Christian, whose head was Peter, and whose 
chief city was Jerusalem; each giving rise to corresponding errors, in 
Ebionitism and Gnosticism, which were the chief conflicts of the first 
three centuries. The fourth century was marked by the Arian conflict, 
the fifth and sixth by the collision between the schools of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and the Pelagian controversy. From 600 to 1517 is naturally 
divided into two sections; the first characterised by the Church and 
State interpenetrating each other; the second by the great conflict 
between the papacy and the empire, wherein we see the nascent up- 
heavings which resulted in the Reformation. As in the first lecture, it 
will be seen how the external life of religion accommodated itself to the 
Roman state and institutions, so in the second it will be seen how it 
shaped itself by contact with German mind and manners. In the third 
lecture, he shows us how the middle ages resulted in a demand for the 
Reformation, which was strengthened by two different currents; on the 
one hand, by secular and ecclesiastical progress, on the other, by earnest 
Witnesses to the truth, such as Wickliffe, Huss, and the Waldenses. 
These two currents met in Luther the Great Reformer, and constituted 
him the exponent of the tendency of the age. 

The lectures of Dr. Briickner are occupied with the church of the 
present, its organisation, conflicts, and tendencies. He states briefly 
tne furdamental positions and relations of the Roman Catholic, the 
Lutheran, and the Reformed Churches, and points out the crises through 
which they are respectively passing. He regards the great character- 
istic of the church of the present, to be a striving after an internal reno- 
vatioa, and at the same time for an external position, together with a 
stiuggliag after unity through separation. It would be impossible within 
a par*ow compass to give the reader an adequate idea of the value of 
this small volume. It is replete with great priaciples popularly and 
eloquently expounded. 


Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEGLER. 
Translated and annotated by James Hurcuison 
LL.D. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


In the estimate of the translator this book is indispensable to the 
student of philosophy. It is one that is very popular in America, where 
a translation by Mr. Seelye is current. In Germany. the work on its first. 
appearance was so acceptable, that 20,000 copies were soon sold—a pro- 
digious circulation for a philosophical work. Originally, it was composed 
as an article for an encyclopedia, and owes much to its having been 
written in a rapid style, in which clearness rather than abstruse elabora- 
tion was sought. Accordingly, in all but the portion that relates to 
Hegel, the manner and matter of the book are facile and intelligible ; 
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in this, from the nature of the case, much difficulty arises, and obscurity 
is inevitable. It is not easy in a handbook to compress into a score or 
two pages an argument distilled from many volumes Besides, there 
is a whole terminology to be considered; and, for want of the requisite 
definition, the technical terms of the system are liable to be mis- 
understood, or to become wholly unintelligible. The translator has 
endeavoured to supply this want by means of an appendix, and also to 
supplement such information as the student may require. The expla- 
natory and critical matter of these notes must needs prove useful. 
Nevertheless, they are not, and cannot be made complete ; and the reader 
will have to go further afield for perfect satisfaction. Enough, however, 
is done to enable us to endorse Dr. Stirling’s verdict that ‘ Schwegler’s 
‘ is at once the fullest and the shortest, the deepest and the easiest, the 
‘most trustworthy, and the most elegant compendium that exists in 
‘either German or English.’ The author has done his best to com- 
prehend the whole of his subject, for he commences with Thales, and 
concludes with Hegel. He takes no notice of M. Comte; because he 
regards him as out of the philosophical pale, as belonging to no school, 
and as altogether a foreigner to the great development which, since the 
avatar of Kant, has distinguished the march of European thought, and 
demonstrated to the world that a logical system of the spiritual is quite as 
ssible as that of the material; that it has not only held its own, but has 
see fruitful of results—passing from mind to mind in direct succession, 
and inspiring poets and dramatists with ideas, and informing them of 
methods by which the creative process has been greatly facilitated. 

The sketch of ancient philosophy given in this treatise is exceedingly 
valuable, for the succinct and accurate manner inwhich thesubject isstated 
and treated. Especially do we admire the clear exposition of the system 
of Aristotle, which will be found extremely useful to the sincere and 
earnest thinker. As might have been expected, the author, so thoroughly 
understanding Aristotle, gives an able and instructive account of Kant, 
whose esoteed is similar to that of the Stagirite, and in some degree its 
fulfilment. Schwegler regards Kant rightly, ‘as the great restorer of 
‘philosophy, again conjoiing into unity and totality the one-sided 
“endeavours of those who preceded him.’ Kant demonstrated that if, 
as stated by the realist, ‘ experience is the only field of knowledge, and 
‘that to experience we owe all the matter of knowledge, it is yet 
* equally true that there exists in our knowledge, notwithstanding, an 
‘ @ priori factor, and that we use notions in experience, inderivative from 
‘ experience, but provided for experience @ priori in the mind.’ It is 
with this original furniture of the mind that philosophy, since his time, 
has had principally to do; and the ideas which it includes are now 
generally acknowledged as the necessary conditions, without which any 
experience would have been impossible. In those we recognise the 
sources and power of inspiration in the human mind; while we give to 
the senses the whole field of natural observation in which the scientific 
man, under the direction of ideas, is enabled to make so many beneficial 
discoveries. Schwegler calls Kant’s system ‘a vast and complicated 
‘structure.’ It is so, and is not to be readily examined at a short notice 
or in a brief space. A cursory reading even of many books will do little 
for the student. The whole system must be mastered, and lie in the 
mind for months, perhaps years, before its merits or its defects can be 
properly eee hat there are parts in it which require correc- 
tion or explanation is clear, from the amount of discussion raised on the 
various topics by subsequent philosophers. We long ago came to the 
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conclusion that it contained only half the argument, and that the other 
moiety had yet to be added. ‘Liis task devolved on Kant’s successors ; 
and the work has yet to be completed. 


The Social Gospel. By R. I. Micuarrt. London: Triibner 
and Co. 


Here we have another fruitless search after the philosopher's stone. 
Like all great discoveries, it first presented itselfas a ‘ vague idea ;’ and the 
author, like all great men, pale and haggard, for its sake, disregarded 
the ‘pastimes of childhood,’ left ‘untasted the pleasures of youth,’ and 

assed his time in restless anxiety. The result is, the ‘ Social Gospel.’ 

y this panacea for all mortal woes, ‘The rich man’s fortune is to be 
‘ increased, the poor man‘to have a property settled upon him, the liberal 
‘ professions to be dignified, and new outlets created for industry ; in fine, 
‘the national greatness of the people to be enlarged, at the same time as 
‘the common happiness of the whole human race is being provided for.’ 
We should not have been surprised if he had informed us that he had, 
like Archimedes, rushed fortu exclaiming, edpynxa, edpnxa. We fear, 
however, that it will turn out like the philosopher of Syracuse’s fabulous 
lever, which had force enough to upheave the world ; but for the want of a 
fulcrum, failed to accomplish it. ‘That, indeed, would be worthy of the 
name ‘ gospel,’ which was destined to abolish the social and political ills 
of mankind ; but, like the first, it will require a Divine Founder. 

It is a long time since we met with such a combination of the ridiculous 
and the sublime ; such lofty pretensions and feeble performances. Verily, 
parturiunt montes, nascitur riduculus mus. The sketch-map of Europe 
would place in juxtaposition ingredients as incongruous as are found in 
any ‘happy family.’ 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation. By H. W. Cuanper, M.A. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


The Formation of Tenses in the Greek Verb. By C. T. Jerram, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


The first is a small hook on a very difficult and obscure subject, viz., 
Greek accents; about which grammarians are by no means agreed 
whether they indicate the length or shortness of syllables, the elevation 
or depression of the voice, or merely the stress laid upon a syllable in 
pronunciation. ‘These elements’ will be useful to those who, while dis- 
approving of the dismissal of the entire subject by Wakefield as unim- 
— are satisfied with something less than the accuracy required by 

orson. His book professes to furnish only a general outline ; for more 
minute acquaintance with the whole subject, the reader must consult the 
larger work by the same author, published some years ago. The rules here 

iven, are concise and clear. The examples are copious and well-selected. 

he method of procedure is purely empiric. The volume is furnished 
with a very full index, quite a novel feature in a work of such small 
dimensions. 

The second book treats, very briefly, of a subject of considerable 
difficulty and importance in Greek Accidence. An attempt is here 
made to supersede, by a clear and philosophical method, the current, 
unscientific, and arbitrary theories respecting the formation of Greek 
tenses. The violence ordinarily done to Greek verbs in the formation 
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of tenses is — marvellous, and one cannot possibly believe that nature 
performed such unaccountable freaks. The distinguishing feature of 
this little work, is the endeavour to show that the tenses are formed 
from the pure stem of the verb, and that all the changes proceed on 
fixed and definite principles, chiefly euphonic. The rules are stated 
with great brevity and clearness, and are illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples. A more complete analysis, and a closer attention to analogous 
changes in other languages, might lead to a still greater simplification. 
The work, however, is worthy of a careful perusal, both by pupil and 
teacher ; and will be found on many points exceedingly helpful. 


Juvenalis Satire XIII. With Notes and Introduction by 
G. A. Smicox, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Longinus on the Sublime. Translated by T. R. R. Sressine, 
M.A. Oxford: T. & G. Shrimpton. 


To the student of history who wishes to form a correct estimate of the 
vices and follies of Roman social life, nothing can be more instructive 
than to study the productions of its greatest satirists ; those of Horace, 
playful and good-humoured, coloured by the brilliant company meeting 
at the courtly table of Mecenas ; those of Lucilius, full of biting sarcasm 
and political bitterness, reflecting the political strife that raged between 
the nobles and the people; those of Persius, chaste, quiet, contemplative, 
presenting a view of things from the closet, rather than from the world ; 
and those of Juvenal, the last of Roman satirists, abounding in unsparing 
exposure, burning indignation, and terrific denunciation. We do not 
believe, with the editor, that this fierce indignation is io be ascribed to a 
morose asceticism and a narrow provincialism of thought. Even the 
jolly epicurean Horace would not have written mild sermones, had he 

ived in the times of Juvenal, when society had so decidedly changed 
for the worse. All censure of such a state of moral putrefaction must 
be severe. The present volume contains only thirteen of Juvenal’s 
satires. Three are very ~~ omitted. The introduction is com- 
rehensive and interesting. It contains a brief account of the poet's 
ife,a discriminating estimate of his characteristics, as compared with 
Horace and Persius, and a valuable digest of the most important read- 
ings. The notes, as in all this series, are clear, scholarly, pertinent. 
They contain all that is necessary for the elucidation of the text, with- 
out displacing any of the general helps. All allusions are explained ; 
and passages presenting any difficulty are felicitously rendered, faith- 
fully, so as to represent the epigrammatic force of the original, as 
well as the general meaning. The reader will find here the essence of 
works which must be consulted for details. 

The second book on our list is a creditable rendering of the admirable 
precepts of the noble-souled Longinus; an author who, on account of the 
moral grandeur of his rules, the candour and acuteness of his criticisms, 
is still worthy the study of the orator and the statesman. Mr. Stebbing’s 
rendering surpasses in accuracy the Latin translation of Morus, the French 
of Boileau, and the English versions by Smith, and an ‘ Oxford Master of 
Arts.’ The illustrative notes are to the point, and well-selected. The 
translation might in many instances be more literal, and yet be equally 
elegant and expressive of the original. 
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The Pulpit Analyst. (London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—The 


second volume of this important serial pursues the homiletic analysis of 
the Gospel of Matthew by the editor, and completes the literal translation 
of the Gospel of John by Theophilus Hall. Ten or twelve biographical 
sketches of distinguished ministers and preachers form an interesting 
feature in the present series. The Socratic sermons by the editor indi- 
cate great freshness of conception, and the criticism is less naggling than 
in the earlier volume. Everlasting Punishment not Everlasting Pain. 
Rosert Reynotpson. (London: Elliot Stock. 1867.)—A series 
of discourses a godly and Evangelical minister of many years’ standing 
in Wisbeach. We cannot but hail any deliverance on this subject—how- 
ever much we may differ from it—which claims to be, and really is, an 
attempt to discover the mind of the spirit of God on the future and final 
condition of the lost. We cannot but congratulate any man who can 
honestly believe that everlasting punishment is not everlasting misery. 
We admit, moreover, that there is much to be said for the view advocated 
by Mr. Reynoldson, who, while he holds that tribulation and anguish, 
and everlasting punishment, will fall on every soul of man that doeth 
evil, holds also that punishment, like redemption and judgment, may 
be spoken of as everlasting, when all that is intended by the phrase is, 
that its effects endure for ever. There is some ingenuity, and also some 
rather wild speculation in the author’s interpretations of the Apocalyptic 
visions of the eternal torment, but the reverence, sobriety, and care 
evinced in this legacy of an aged minister of the Gospel bespeak atten- 
tion. The Romance of Charity. By Joun ve Lierpe. (London: Alex« 
ander Strahan.)—This is a valuable and beautiful reproduction and 
abridgement of M. de Liefde’s larger work, entitled ‘Six Months among 
the Charities of Europe.’ The illustrative representations of the various 
houses where this Divine romance of Christian charity has been enacted 
add to the charm of the narrative. We commend the perusal of these 
fascinating records to all who believe that the former times are better 
than these, to those who despair of Christianity, to those who doubt the 
real:iy of the supernatural government and Providence of God, and to 
those Romanists or Anglicans, who monopolize to themselves the heroism 
and the sanctities of self-racrificing love. Drops from the Brook by the 
Way. (Religious Tract Society.)—A text for every day in the year, to 
which is appended an appropriate prayer from some saint, or sage, or 
martyr of the universal Church of God. This is one of the very best 
seine of the kind we have seen. The Class and the Desk. A 

anual for Sunday-school Teachers. By James Comper Gray. 
(Halifax.)—Mr. Gray has supplied a very useful book for Sunday-school 
teachers, somewbat after the manner of the notes published by the 
Sunday-school Union. A lesson is selected. Short textual explanations 
are given. Three or four expository and illustrative sections follow, and 
the heads of the practical lessons are then suggested. The aim is to 
economize the preacher's time, and to compensate him for the paucity of 
books. So far as a cursory examination, which alone is possible with such 
a work, enables us to judge, Mr. Gray has succeeded admirably, and 
has rendered a great service to Sunday-school teachers. Sermons. By 
R. 8. C. Cuermsipz, M.A. Edited by the Rev. G. Raw tiyson, M.A. 
(London: Rivingtons.)—Mr. Chermside was the rector of Wilton, and a 
friend of the Jate Lord Herbert. He died in July last, at an early age 
These sermons, with two exceptions, were preached to a rural congre- 
gation in the parish church of Wilton. Although the sermons are very 
simple, they are also very fresh and very wise. They avoid all pulpit 
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commonplace, and present truth in aspects and moral harmonies that 
only a very superior man could originate. Professor Rawlinson has done 
well to edit this memorial of his friend. It is worthy to stand by the 
side of Charles Kingsley’s sermons, and has a breadth of view, a delicacy 
of touch, and a calm judicial restraint which are seldom found in Kingsley. 
Memories of Olivet. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. (London: James Nisbet 
and Co.)—It is enough to mention a new volume of Dr. Macduff’s to 
commend it to thousands of readers. An author whose books furnish 
a catalogue of nearly forty in number, and which are advertised as in 
their 167th, 161st, 129th, 119th, 73rd, 36th, 27th, 18th, 12th thousand, &c. 
respectively, is too well-known to need the commendation of reviewers, 
and too independent of them to care for their censure. These ‘Memories 
of Olivet’ are a continuation of the series of which the ‘ Memories of 
Bethany’ and the ‘Memories of Gennesaret’ are the first two volumes. 
To a certain class of minds, the writings of Dr. Macduff have a peculiar 
charm, and few devout persons can read them without interest. Light 
and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes.— Old Testament. B 
Horativs Bonar, D.D. (London: James Nisbet.)—Like Dr. Macduff, 
Dr. Bonar appeals to a peculiar class of religious people, those, namely, 
in whom the fervid, devotional, uncritical, millenarian temperament is 
specially developed. We cannot discuss his theory of inspiration; it 
may be enough to say that he embodies it in this sentence, ‘No word is 
* set down in the Bible, save by the authority of God.’ The volume is a 
series of sermons on Old Testament history. They are broken up into 
very short chapters; they are meditations rather than expositions; they 
apple with no difficulty; they afford no ‘light,’ and we are often 
Soubtful about ‘ the truth,’ that is, the historical and theological as dis- 
tinguished from the religious truth; but they are devout and fervent. 
It is singular how far Dr. Bonar’s prose falls below his poetry, 
but the characteristics of the man are equally cognizable in both. 
— Life of Pastor Fleidner, of Kaiserwerth. Translated from the 
German. By Winkwortu. London: Longmans & Co. 
The wide interest felt by the religious and philanthropic people of 
England in the Kaiserwerth institution of Deaconesses, will win. for this 
little book a ready reception which its own intrinsic excellences will 
more than justify. The life work of a pure-hearted, simple-minded self- 
denying man—a holy and faithful servant of the Master is here delineated 
with beautiful simplicity and delicacy, It is one of those charming 
little memoirs which ‘adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour.’ — 
Lays of a Heart. By Witt1am Wave Rosinson. London: Houlston and 
Wright. 1867. If we are offered a song or a lay, such is the perversity of 
human nature that we begin at once, not only to criticise the thought, but 
the form, the melody, and the measure, and we even summon Imagination 
to the dock to answer for her transgression of laws which, perhaps, she 
does not recognise, and cannot understand. ‘ Lays of a Heart,’ & priori, 
are sure to provoke hostility, in proportion to the demand made upon a 
sympathy which it is difficult, off-hand, to evoke. Mr. Robinson asks us 
to share some of his secret sorrows, which he only half explains, to grope 
with him in the darkness, to chant with him at break of day, and to os 
many other such-like things. Well, granting the right of the poet to 
make such demands, this volume is by no means to be tossed aside con- 
temptuously, for though some of the lays are discordant, meaningless, 
and affected—watery matter bewitched with Tennyson—yet there are 
touches in a purer vein, stanzas that excite a genuine admiration. Un- 
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fortunately, many of these brief poems are damaged by a prosaic line, 
and streaked with common-place: as, for instance, the exquisite stanza 
in the poem, entitled ‘Marriage Eve,’ commencing, ‘O earth, thou 
‘ comest to my marriage, too ;’ which ends with, ‘I cannot rest on one 
‘unpleasant spot.’ [!!!] ‘The Future, not the Past,’ ‘The Dumb 
Canary,’ ‘The Heavenly Bridegroom,’ and others, indicate a depth and 
tenderness, both of feeling and fancy, that are the unmistakable marks 
of true poetic genius. Mr. Robinson’s perception of the beautiful in 
nature is obviously keen and enthusiastic, and the lines with which he 
concludes his appeal to the winds, in which he blends somewhat of the 
dignity of Wordsworth with the rhodomontade of Southey’s ‘ How do 
‘the waters come down at Lowdore ?’ afford a specimen of his nature 
worship, and a fair exponent of his style : 


‘God has made you endless singers, 
To the endless in His creature ; 
And you play the soul’s deep music, 
On the changing Harp ot Nature.’ 


Axel, and other Poems. Translated from the Swedish by Henry 
Lockwoop. Loudon: Longman, Green, and Co.—The translator of 
a poet should himself be a poet of equal genius. It needs a Coleridge 
to translate a Schiller; and even then the translation may be anything 
but a reproduction of the idiosyncracies of the original. We have 
only to think of English versions of Homer, from Chapman to Lord 
Derby, to see how diversified may be the translations of the same 
original: how different Cowper is from Pope, and Lord Derby from 
Philip Worsley! For reasons that, as critics who ought to know every- 
thing, we scarcely like to confess, we are unable to say how far Mr. 
Lockwood has reproduced the spirit and feeling of his Swedish originals. 
He has, he tells us, aimed ‘to follow the originals as closely as possible, 
‘both as regards rhythm and imagery,’ and he justly presumes upon the 
growing interest that is felt in Scandinavian literature. His versions are 
poetical, natural, and flowing, and rarely suggest a foreign original. The 
principal poem, ‘ Axel,’ and the greater number of the minor pieces, are 
taken from Tegnér, one of the greatest of the poets of Sweden, who died 
in 1846; the others are from Atterbom, Stagnelius, Runeberg, Talis 
Qualis, and Bérjesson. There is a scholarly feeling about Mr. Lock- 
wood’s renderings which inspires confidence, and a poetic taste and 
warmth which will go far to naturalise some of these fine specimens of 
the Swedish muse. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Books for children are as vital in their importance as books for grown- 
up men; they influence and mould men at the formative stage of their 
character. Happily they are produced, not only in great profusion, but 
by wise and earnest writers, who rightly deem the instruction and 
amusement of children a task for the employment of all their powers. 
We notice a few of the multifarious children’s books that the season has 
produced. The Religious Tract Society, as befits it, caters well for young 
readers. The chief stories in its periodicals are reprinted in volumes, as 
indeed is the almost universal fashion. No one intends his contribution 
tv be limited to the magazine in which it appears, and few authors now 
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think of writing a tale without first passing it through the pages of some 
periodical. The Harvest Eye: Leisure Thotgkts for busy 
Lives. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon—Is a collection of a series of papers 
which appeared in the ‘ Leisure Hour’ and the ‘Sunday at Home,’ and 
which attracted considerable attention by their acute observation, poeti- 
cal conception, and natural devoutness. The lesson is the same as that 
of a little book, popular in our boyhood, entitled ‘ Eyes and No Eyes.’ 
It suggests to us what we may see in nature, if we look for it. Rarely 
has even the Tract Society put forth a more excellent and graceful little 
work than this. The illustrations, by Harrison Weir, Noel Humphries, 
Wimperis, and others, are of unusual excellence. The Story of a Dia- 
mond, Illustrative of Egyptian Manners and Customs. A Miss M. L. 
Whateley—Is also a reprint from the ‘Leisure Hour.’ It is an _ 
nious delineation of Egyptian life and manners. The thread of the 
work is the history of a diamond, which passes from one owner to 
another, in almost every condition of social life—from the merchant to 
the harem, from the traveller to the Bedouin’s tent. These varieties of 
life, social and religious, are described with a fulness of knowledge which 
a long residence in Cairo has given, and with a literary skill far above 
the average. We suspect that under the designation of Mrs. Rothesay, 
Miss Whately delineates her own evangelical labours in Egypt, with 
which she has already made us in part acquainted by her little books on 
‘Ragged Life in Egypt.’ The illustrations are good. Ludovic ; or, the 
Boy's Victory—Is a tale of school-boy life: another attempt to realize the 
little world of a great public school, and a tolerably successful one ; but it 
is difficult for a writer to retain the boy’s conceptions until the capability 
of writing books has been attained. Ludovic is a noble boy, and there are 
many like him. The Mirage of Life-—What the mirage of the desert is, 
how etherial in its beauty, how delicious in its promise, and how bitter 
in its disappointment, every Eastern traveller knows. Availing himself 
of this analogy, the writer of this little book illustrates the delusions and 
disappointments of human life in those who turn away from God and 
pursue fashion, wealth, beauty, and even earth’s noblest things, in the 
vain hope that they can satisfy. Under each character the career of 
some typical personage is briefly sketched in illustration. It is a well- 
written and attractive little volume. Pilgrim Street. By the Author 
of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer. —Every one who has read First 
Prayer’ will eagerly anticipate a new tale from her pen. ‘ Pilgrim 
Street’ will not disappoint their expectations. It is a wholesome, 
clever, and touching tale of Manchester Life. The religious purpose is 
not obtruded, but its feeling is thoroughly instilled. 


From Messrs. Griffith and Farran, whose very names are consecrated 
to the best juvenile literature of the last century, we receive several 
attractive volumes ; among them— Castles, and their Heroes. By BarBara 
Hutton. A good conception, cleverly realized. The Hero of Conway 
Castle is Edward I. ; that of Corfe Castle, Lady Bankes; that of Caris- 
brooke, the Princess Elizabeth Stuart; Warwick Castle suggests more 
than one Earl of that name; Montgomery Castle is connected with the 
Hubert family. Romantic locality and heroic history are thus connected 
in a very effective and attractive way; and it is ‘all real.’ Casimir, the 
Tittle Exile. By Canotinz Pracnry.—Casimir is the orphan son of 
Stanislas, a Polish count, introduced to the reader at nine years of age, 
when his mother lies dead in the Castle, and his father is brought in from 
a lost battle with the Russians mortally wounded. The book tells the 
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story of his adventures in escaping from his unhappy country, until he 
finds a final refuge in England. It is full of life a spirit, and gives a 
vivid conception of one of the saddest tragedies of modern European 
history. Helen in Switzerland. A Tale for Young People. By the 
Hon. Aveusta BetuEtt.—Helen is a Scotch girl, a motherless child, 
taken by her father to Switzerland. The acquaintances they made there, 
and their mild adventures, are blended with descriptions of Basle, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Chamounix, &e. Young folks who have the prospect of visiting 
Switzerland will find it an interesting juvenile guide book. Young 


folks who have no such prospects will pick up information in a pleasant 
way. 


Mr. 8. W. Partridge provides largely for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of young people. Animal Sagacity, edited by Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt, and 
capitally illustrated by Harrison Weir, and others, is a collection of 
anecdotes and stories illustrating the sagacity of brute creatures. From 
birds to lions, Mrs. Hall has something interesting to tell us of almost 
every well-known animal. Natural history has great fascination for the 
young, and both pen and pencil have done their best here to enhance 
them. Our Children’s Pets is another profusely illustrated book of 
natural history, dedicated to the Marquis of Westminster. It consists of 
stories connected with domestic animals, and is intended to inspire kindly 
feelings towards them by setting forth the claims they have upon our 
gratitude and affection. Pleasant verses are interspersed with pleasant 
prose, and both furnish interesting reading for children. The Crosses of 
Childhood; or, Alice and Her Friends; Maud’s Visit to Sandybeach ; The 
Children’s Party ; or, a Day at Upland are cheap and interesting little 
volumes, the character of which is sufficiently indicated by their titles, 
Cousin Bessie. A Story of Youthful Earnestness. By Mrs. C. L. 
Batrour. Scrub; or, the Workhouse Boy's first Start in Life. By Mrs. 
C. L. Batrour. Marie, and the Seven Children. By Mrs. THomas 
Getpart. Dick and his Donkey ; or, How to Pay the Rent. By C. E. B. 
Four well-told tales, inculcating honesty, diligence, self-denial, and Chris- 
tian gentleness, and as a key to all these excellencies, the practice of total 
abstinence from ail intoxicating liquors. The woodcuts are of a superior 
class, both as to drawing and execution. The same, and even more may 
be said concerning another volume by the same publishers, entitled The 
Giants, and How to Fight Them, by the Rev. R. Newton, D.D., in which 
Mr. John Gilbert has given eight illustrations, which, to say the least, 
are quite equal in power to the discourses which they accompany ; andin 
saying this we are not awarding meagre praise. Our youthful preachers 
and Sunday-school teachers would do weil to read these sermons. 


From Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder we receive :—Silver 
Lake ; or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. Battantine.—A spirited story 
of life in the American forests. The Cabinet of the Earth Unlocked. By 
E. 8. Jackson, M.A., is a fascinating introduction to the science of 
Geology, with excellent woodcuts. These are both reprints from Old 
Merry's Annual for 1868, which is identical with the charming serial 
‘Merry and Wise’ for 1867. The 663 pages of this annual are such 
a mélange of good sense, capital fun, sound instruction, puzzling games, 
and clever riddles, that we quite envy the young folks of this genera- 
tion. The books are beautifully printed and got up, but the illustrations 
are not equal to some others that we have noticed. The Weaver Boy 
who became a Missionary: being the Life and Labours of David Living- 
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stone. By H.G. Apams.—Happily, there is now every reason to hope 
that further chapters, and these probably the most illustrious, will have 
to be added to the history thatMr. Adams here tells. Ofallthe men who 
have lived in this generation, and who have achieved great things in it, 
there is, perhaps, not one whose name in generations to come will be 
posts with more of romance and renown than that of David Living- 
stone. Mr. Adams has told his story well, and it will make youthful 
hearts beat high. Old Merry’s Christmas Party.—When we say that 
the Christmas party includes—Mr. W. H.G. Kingston, Mr.R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, Mr. Edwin Hodder, Sidney Daryl, and other well-known writers for 
the young, we say enough to reassure our readers that the charades which 
they act, the recitations they deliver, and the stories which they tell are 
both clever and witty. 1t is a good conception well carried out. 
Olivia Wyndham: a Tale of the Great Plague. By the Author of 
*‘Naomi.’—Mrs. Webb’s reputation as a painstaking and able story- 
teller is too well established to require commendation. ‘ Naomi’ has 
charmed and instructed thousands of readers. The author has a pen- 
chant for sombre subjects; but her tale of the Great Plague is well 
told, and will give young readers a vivid conception of one of the most 
terrible chapters off our social history. Told in the Twilight; or Short 
Stories for Long Evenings. By Sipney Daryu.—A collection of slight 
sketches by a thoughtful and earnest writer for the young, who writes 
with a simplicity and a grace that make his stories very attractive. 


From Messrs. Nelson & Co. we have received :—House Beautiful ; or, 
The Bible Museum. By A. lL. O. E.—which consists of forty-two medita- 
tions upon as many objects taken from the great treasure-house of all beau- 
tiful things. Around the thing, rather than the person, has our dexterous 
authoress entwined her pious musings, and great ingenuity combined with 
sound spiritual thought—albeit occasionally somewhat far-fetched and 
irrelevant—characterize her sermonettes upon such things as Rahab’s 
scarlet cord, and the jawbone of Samson’s ass.— Scenes of the Olden Time. 
—A valuable as well as an interesting little book, in which the manners and 
customs of olden times, are illustrated by anecdotes and historical 
details—a kind of miniature book of days. Wonders of the Vegetable 
World.—Sufiiciently explained by its title as a book of elementary 
botany, in which, although the pill of science is not exactly wrapped up 
in a sugar-plum, yet the author, by incident and anecdote, and quotations 
from travellers, has thrown so much interest into his expositions, that 
few will be willing to put it down when they have once opened it. 
Nature's Wonders. Pictures of Remarkable Scenes in Foreign Lands.— 
A book of a similar character, describing remarkable mountains, deserts, 
and caves ; indeed, the more striking phenomena of physical geography 
on the sur.ace of the earth. Life and Travel in Tartary, Thibet, and 

China. Being a Narrative of the Abbé Huc’s Travels in the Far East. 
By M. Jonzs.—The author condenses for every reader, or rather repro- 
duces in miniature, the well-known travels of the French Abbé, and does 
it very well. Nineveh and its Story. By M.Jonxs.—Out of the quarries 
of Mr. Layard and Proiessor Rawlinson the author digs materials which 
will convey to young people a good impression of the important results 
obtained at Nineveh. Truths and Fancies from Fairyland ; or, Fairy 
Stories with a Purpose.—A reproduction of some of the old fairy tales 
from Arabian and other sources, which, as the author observes, ‘ have an 
‘ inexhaustible vitality, and are as immortal as Homeric poems or A‘schy- 
‘lean tragedies. Aladdin, Ali Baba, Riquet with the ‘Tuft, Ondine, the 
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* Sleeping Beauty—will their renown ever decline?’ Never, we reply, so 
long as children are not born hard, prosaic men, and so long as men 
retain any of the green-heartedness of children. Messrs. Nelson are 
rendering an inestimable service to our children in thus popularising 
valuable instruction. Truth is as romantic as fiction; hence their great 
success. The specialté of their house is the exquisite neatness with which 
their books are got up. 


Messrs. James Clarke and Co. send us Margaret Torrington; or, The 
Voyage of Life. By Emma Janz Worpoisz. The Christian world 
counts its readers by hundreds of thousands. Miss Worboise is its 
story-teller and poet, and is well known to them all. This story was 
contributed by her to it; it has been read by most of them, and will 
be pronounced one of her best. Margaret Torrington is a brave, true 

irl, who nobly navigates the rough sea of life, and gains a pleasant 
Chow. Ellen Clinton; or, The Influence of a Loving Spirit. By H. 
W. Ellen Clinton is a child-saint, who from the age of seven years 
combines the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove ; 
and by her prudence, presence of mind, patience, and gentleness, mani- 
fested in a variety of extraordinary and trying circumstances, is the 
means of reforming and converting first one, and then another, 
of the very disagreeable and unpromising people by whom she is 
beset. She is, of course, rewarded by a happy union with a gentleman, 
who was one of the number, by her wise and loving counsels, turned 
from the error of their ways.‘ Ellen Clinton’ will be a favourite with our 
young friends; but we fear that she is so perfect, that they will despair 
of imitating her, and will not care to make the attempt. We regret to 
see in this, and in many other novellettes for the young, a dash of the 
* sensationalism’ which so much disfigures our larger works of fiction 
We wish that writers who desire to allure young people to the practice 
of ‘ whatsoever things are lovely,’ and to base that practice on love to 
Him whose name is Love, would see to it that the means they employ 
are consistent with the end at which they aim. 


Mr. Strahan has published a neat series of little volumes, which have 
special claims upon young readers. The Lilliput Levée. Poems of 

hildhood, Child Fancy, and Childlike Moods. sop’s Fables. A New 
Edition. Edited by Epwarp Garserr, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Edwin’s Fathers. By the Rev. E. Monro. The Will-o’-the-Wisps are 
in Town; and other Tales. By Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN. With 
Illustrations. ‘Lilliput Levée’ is a volume of Nonsense Rhymes, full 
of wise cleverness and glorious fun, almost approaching genius ; it is 
neither condescending nor fast, but is simply roliicking and natural. 
Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘Good Words.’ We can bear 
no higher testimony to them, than that our own young folks know most 
of them by heart—one little fellow of three years old will repeat them by 
the page. Daily Devotions for Children. By Mrs. G. W. HinspAte. 
Mrs. Hinsdale has performed well one of the most delicate tasks that 
could be undertaken. It is, therefore, no smail praise to say that she 
has accomplished it well. Her short Prayers and Hymns are simple and 
natural. ‘They supply a nursery need. 


The Home Book of Pleasure and Instruction. Edited by Mrs. R. 
Varentine. (London: Fred. Warne & Co) The Boy's Gwn Book. A com- 
plete Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes; Athletic, Scientific, and 
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Recreative. A new edition. (London: Lockwood & Co.)—The first of these 
books is a perfect cyclopedia of information, especially designed for girls. 
A few chapters are devoted to what are designated home studies, which 
include music, painting, illumination, photography, wood engraving, 
wood carving, modelling in wax and in leather, and even Church decora- 
tions and heraldry. Ali sorts of needle and worsted work are prescribed 
for ; but a large section of the volume is given to games and amusements ; 
from croquet to dominoes, scarcely anything is omitted. Christmas 

ames are plentifully provided for. A chapter is devoted to dolls; a 
arge selection of riddles is given. Indeed it would be difficult to name 
an occupation fitting and possible for girls for which admirable directions 
are not given. Mrs. Valentine has secured the aid of sixteen or eighteen 
high authorities. Her book is indispensable as a cookery book, and as 
amusing as a volume of ‘ Punch.’—'The second book does for boys what 
Mrs. Valentine’s does for girls, and is equally comprehensive and excellent. 
All imaginable games—from marbles to cricket ; from forfeits to tableaux 
vivants ; from dumb bells to Aunt Sally ; from solitaire to billiards ; aquatic 
sports and scientific recreations ; naturalistic fancies, and tricks of legerde- 
main are here set forth according to the most approved rules, and with the 
most complete exposition. Such a book will be more to a healthy, vigorous 
boy ‘who his play as he to do than the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ — History of England for Young Students. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
SmirH. A well-considered digest of the History of England, written 
without bias or party feeling. Fairly accurate and well-proportioned. 
Satisfactorily silent on disputed questions of character and motive. 
Aunt Louisa’s Keepsake. With twenty-four pages of Llustrations 
printed in Oil colours, by Kronheim and Dalziels. A royal edition 
of four nursery Tales.—The famous ‘Sing a Song o’ Sixpence,’ the 
‘Robin’s Christmas Eve,’ ‘Robin Hood and his Merry Men,’ and 
‘The Sea-side ;’ furnishing a story for each season of the year; one 
or two of which we have not before met with. The ‘ Robin’s Christ- 
mas Eve,’ by C. E. B., is a very effective ballad. The volume is 
a companion to ‘Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Book,—one of the prime 
favourites of the nursery—like it, it is boldly and effectively illustrated. 
It is quite delightful to see excellence in art ministering to even infant 
taste. Aunt Friendly’s Gift. A dozen popular nursery tales, with 
Coloured Illustrations, also very effective-—The way in which little 
‘Red kKiding Hood’ is illustrated, will make juvenile eyes glisten. Old 
Friends and New Friends. ‘Sales, Fables, and Emblems in Prose and 
Verse. By H. W. Dutcxen, Ph.D.—Profusely Illustrated. Ail sorts 
of pieces, original and collected, make up a medley for children, from a 
rendering into verse of an old fable, to the translation of a German Hymn ; 
from a long story to ashort proverb. We fear the tales will be more 
attractive than the sermons; some of the pieces are too pompous and 
solemn for anybody under forty. These, however, are the exceptions. 
The bulk of the book is attractive. Warne’s Picture Playmate. Com- 

rising ‘ Edith’s Alphabet,’ ‘The Children in the Wood,’ ‘Jack in the 

ox,’ and ‘Cinderella,’ &c. Ilustrated.— What wonderful vitality these 
old nursery stories have. Every year they are reproduced in a dozen 
forms, and lose nothing of their charm. Here are half a dozen, illus- 
trated in colours. The illustrations are not only bold and telling, but 
are really artistic. How much children owe to chromo-lithography ! 
Messrs. Warne also publish an admirable series of large Picture Toy- 
books, each containing a nursery tale well illustrated, for sixpence; also 
a smaller series, entitled ‘Aunt Friendly’s Coloured Picture Books,’ at 
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half the price, which are not so good. Children will be glad to learn 
that Hugh the woodman killed the wolf, just when he was about to eat 
little Red Riding Hood. Johnson’s Dictionary Modernized. By Aurx. 
C. Ewatp, F.S.A.—A wonderful shillings’ worth, though we question the 
accuracy of the title. The Pilgrim’s Progress. Unabridged, with coloured 
illustrations, for sixpence!! Sea Fights, from Sluys to Navarino. By 
Mrs. Vatentine.—A famous book for boys; admirably illustrated by 
the Dalziels. Nursery Tales. A New Version.— Each tale is illustrated 
by an excellent woodcut ; but we are not sure that our old friends are 
improved by their new dress. Tom Butler's Trouble. A Cottage story. 
By the Author of ‘The Better Way.’ Lizzy Johnson ; or, Mutual Help. 
By B. C.G. Excellent models for grooms and servant maids, to say 
nothing of their employers. Theodora’s Childhood; or, The Old House 
at Wynbourn. By Miss Marsnatt. With a similar exterior, contain- 
ing twice the leiterpress, is a truthful and somewhat artistic picture of 
genuine English children. Messrs. Warne’s publications are most of 
—— by coloured prints, which seem to be a specialté of 
this firm. 


School Days at Saronhurst. By ‘One of the Boys.’ (Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black.)—The author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ has 
much to answer for. Tom Brown himself would not have cared to have 
been over intimate with the Saxonhurst We cannot expect every boy to 
be a ‘Tom Brown,’ but then he need not write a book to prove that he 
isn’t. 


The Early Educator : a Child’s Guide to the Elements of Useful Know- 
ledge in simple language. By Witttam Martin. Twenty-sixih Edition; 
Lessons in Natural Philosophy for Children. London: (Darton & Co.) 
—Two valuable little works, bringing Science and Natural Philosophy 
veritably down to the level of infant minds. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Leisure Hour. (Religious Tract Society.) A righteous book, like 
a righteous man, holds on its way, and waxes stronger and stronger. 
The ‘ Leisure Hour’ has completed its sixteenth volume, and it has been 
improving ever since its first. The present volume contains a capital 
story, by Miss M. L. Whateley, ‘The Story of a Diamond,’ descriptive 
of Egyptian Life. Other stories are constructed so as to illustrate the 
times of the French Revolution, the charming natveté of German life, and 
the perils of the Scottish Covenanters. Mr.Whimper, leaping from the Alps 
to the Desert, contributes admirable sketches of the Nile. The Rev. Harry 
Jones describes the Tyrol. Science has its contributions in papers on the 
Natural History of India, the November Meteors, and the Volcanoes of 
Auvergne ; the greatest authorities being engaged to minister to the in- 
struction of the least informed. In addition to these, there is the usual 
miscellany of a magazine—poetry, anecdote, moral and religious lessons, 
&c. <A dozen artistically-coloured plates, in addition to the woodcuts, 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. The beneficial influence 
exerted by such a periodical is incalculable. We may say also the 
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same things of The Sunday at Home. (London Religious Tract Society,) 
—which is excellent in every respect. Cassell’s Penny Readings, 
with Illustrations. Edited by Tom Hoop. (London and New York: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.)—Every literary sciolist thinks that he can 
make a selection, just as every clergyman thinks that he can compile a 
hymn-book. Two facts ought to produce somewhat of doubt : first, that 
of the hundreds of compilations that are continually issuing from the 
press, how few there are that do not float away into obiivion with the 
season; next, that when a man really competent by wide reading and 
critical skill undertakes to make a selection, his work becomes a classic 
—Southey’s, or Charles Knight’s, for instance. Mr. Hood possesses 
both qualifications. His selections are admirable. They range over the 
whole field of English and American literature; and to its well-known 
fruits and flowers, they add exquisite little bits culled out of hedge-rows 
and unsuspected corners. The volume is one to use as a table-book : 
open where we will, we are sure to meet with something choice. A 
greater service to ‘the people’ than such a compilation could hardly be 
rendered. The engravings, too, are admirable, and are wisely lavished, 
so as to appeal to the eye as well as to the ear; while the title indicates 
that the volume is one of those marvels of cheapness for which Messrs. 
Cassell have won a wide and grateful fame. The Quiver. Vol. II. 
(London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin).—A good tale is essential to float 
even the gravest magazine. It would therefore be utterly impossible for 
the ‘Quiver’ to dispense with one. Its chief feuilletoniste is the author 
of ‘ Mark Warren,’ who contributes to the volume two stories; and so 
imperative is the necessity, that the second commences on the page that 
presents the conclusion of the first. It is the highest wisdom so to 
minister to the people—to be instructed they must be interested; and 
the influence of sale rinciples inculcated in attractive fiction is very 
great and manifold. The volume admirably combines reading of every 
class—history, exposition, poetry, religious teaching, travel, biography, 
&c. The articles are short, and, as a whole, of a very high class. The 
names of writers like Mr. Alexander, Isa Craig, Alexander Smith, 
Morley Punshon, and W. H. G. Kingston, are a sufficient guarantee of 
this. The illustrations, too, are plentiful and good. The volume is 
simple enough for a cottage, and handsome enough for a drawing-room. 
Cassell’s Magazine (London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) contains rather 
too many sensational stories and second-rate illustrations, and is not, as 
it appears to us, equal to the majority of Messrs. Cassell’s publications. 
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